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URACY, SOLE CHARGE, or otherwise. 


WANTED a a Married Priest, about to resign his present Cure, 
in consequence of his Rector's coming into residence. References and 
Testimonials most satisfactory. A liberal Stipend expected. 

Address, * Curate,” Whitchurch, Salop. 


J, XCHANGE of LIVING.-The INCUMBENT 
of one of the Peel district parishes, situate in a wealthy locality, 
on the Surrey side of the river, is desirous of EXCHANGING for a 
similar post in London or the suburbs, 
eas apply to W. Humpnrles, Esq., 32, Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly. 








KE XCHAN NGE.—Some sacrifice of Income will 
be made for suitable Preferment if contiguous to a Railway 
station, and in a West Midland county. Age over cy requisite. The 
Niving offered is ancient, 200% a ycar net, very desirable, nearly 
and most conveniently situate. 
Particulars in reply to be addressed to “Clericus,” care of Mr. 
Brown, Bookseller, 130, Old-street, St. Luke's, London. 


JEN y yr 
SOLE and PERMANENT CURACY 
is WANTED by a married Clergynsan of Moderate Views, in 
Full Orders, where the use of a good commoedious house, in a dry and 
Healthy situation, can be had. If the house is furnished, the advertiser 
would not object to take the use of the Furniture in lieu of Stipend 
partly. If Unfurnished, he would expect 100¢. per annum. The Ad- 
vertiser is a man of independent means, and {fs willing to devote his 
time and money to the amelioration of the spiritual and temporal wants 
of his parishioners. Coach-house and stable room required ; also con- 
venient out-buildings for cows, pigs and chickens, with a good garden 
and some pasture land. Unexceptionable references given, 
Address (prepaid), ' “Rev. J. HL,” Post-office, Hastings, Sussex. 


IXDUCATION witha Clergyman. —A Graduate 

4 of Cambridge. residing in a quiet and healthy locality, experienced 
and successful in Tuition, reeeives a Limited Number of PUPILS, to 
prepare them for the Universities, Public Schools, Military Colleges, &c. 
Terms, 100i. a year, if under sixteen years of age. Considerable Reduc- 
tion in the case of Clergymen’s Sons. 

Address, “‘ The Incumbent,” Flockton Parsonage, near Wakefield. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—A _ Married 
Clergvman, Graduate in Honours, M.A., Oxon., RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS to EDUCATE for the Universities, or to Prepare for 
Holy Orders. His house is large and commodious, beautifully situated, 
standing in its own grounds, twelve miles from London. He has no 
parochial charge. The highest references can be given. 
Address “ Rev. R. B.," Church Association, Southampton-street, Strand. 


r Wp + r 

UGBY, ETON, HARROW, &c.—In a long 
established SCHOOL, of high reputation, very healthily situated 
in a Midland County, Gentlemen's Sons .are PREPARED for the 
PUBLIC SCILOOLS, and the Naval, Military, and Fast India Colleges. 
The Pupils so prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, z 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. Terms, SEV! 

GUINEAS a yeer, 
For further information address “The Rev. A.Z.,” Church Association, 

Southampton-étreet, London. 


7} DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES.— 
Miss TAYLOR, 2, Torrington-square, London, receives for 
‘Education, a very limited number of Young Ladies. Miss TAYLOR'S 
especial aim is to unite sound Christian principle with the general cul- 
tivation of the mind, and with the usual accomplishments of a superior 
Education. 
Terms and references may be had on application to Miss TAYLOR. 
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DUCATION. — Immediate and Unexpected 
4 VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS in a Clergyman's f . Each 
‘is treated as if the principal's own son, habitually associating with him. 
That his house may be filled, terms shall be no obstacle to attain this 
object. 
Address (post-paid), stating the age. and the utmost that could be 
given, “ Rev. Ecclesiastes,” Post-office, Ramsgate 
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)DUCATION. — BURLINGTON-HOU 


4 SCHOOL, Hammersmith. Extensive summer and winter 
pleasure grounds, lofty and well-ventilated dormitories, with c 
modious lavatory attached, lofty and capacious school-room, 
beds, warm, shower, and swimming baths, and government by mor 
influence in preference to personal coercion, form the le ading feature 
Masters of acknowledged eminence only are employed; and the terms 
are within the compass of those who desire for their sons the discipline 
of fsound education, with liberal domestic treatment. References 
Clerical, Professional or Mercantile. 

For cards apply, personally or by letter, to the “ Principal of the 
Academy ;" or to Mr. CLEAVER, 46, Piceadilly. | 


—_— - 
> ~ > © 
BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
Tnstituted 1330, 
Vice President.—Rev. Joseph Fenn. 
Secretary. Poe rf sorge Spence, LL.D. 
Head Maaster.—Rev. E. v Trinity College, Cambridge. | 
Mathematical Master.— Rev. : u De KO ‘ondamine, M.A., St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Master.—Rev. R. D. Harris, B.A., 7 
Second Assistant Master.—J. Morgan, Es 
The course of education comprises sound religious instruction, 
sics, mathematics, modern languages, and general literature. Ti " 
Ww. per annum. The masters take boarders, as do also respectable 
families in the neighbourhood. The School Re-opened on the 22nd of | 
January. 
Address to the Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Spence, Church-terrace, 
Lee, Kent; orto the Assistant Secretary, Mr, W. HitcHiy, 19, Earl- 
street, Blackfriars, London. 


TAVAL CADETSHIPS.——Portsmouth. 
4 YOUNG INTLEMEN about to enter the ROYAL NAVY are 
carefully PREPARED for passing for CADETSHIPS at tt 
College, by M nr THOM: AS EASTMAN, R.N. (five years Na 
whose Establish 
rom Pupils passing 



































ity College, Cambridge. 
M. 
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al Instructor 









VACANCIES continually oc¢ 
nations. | 
St. George's-square, Portsea. ! 


T° the BENEVOLENT.—A CLERGYMAN 

of Thirty-three Years’ standing having involved himself in diffi- 
culties by the erection of a Parsonage House on his small Incumbe 
(under 100/. per annum), makes this appeal to a benevolent public, 
under the hope that it may meet the eye of some good ¢ ‘hristians who 
may be able and willing (by loan or otherwise) | to rescue him from 
impending ruin, by the threatened sale of his goods and chattels. His 
liabilities are 3004, 

N.B. The Editor of Tite CritTIC will receive any Subscriptions on his 
behalf. | 


ramp . -_ +1 
PRIVATE ASYLUM for the INS: ANE.— 
FAIRFORD RETREAT, F. AIRFOR D. near Cirenc 
tershire.—The above Establishment rece 
PATIENTS, on moderate terms, according to the 






















‘ester, Glouces 
vd F % M ALE 
commmodation j 





required. 
For particulars, apply to Mesars. ILEes, the Proprietors, Fairford 


) MPLOYMENT. —The Advertiser, a 
gentleman by birth and by education (single, age 48), having lost | 
= greatest part of his patrimony through the wickedness of unj 
led people, ia compelled to lyok out for TEMPORARY or PERMA- | 
ENT EMPLOYMENT, eithe? in L~ wn, Cour or Abri ad. Having 
been brought up at one of the princi publ ne i 
unded in Classica, has Lat jut experience in 
Italian, writes and speaks Gei @an and French, not 2 
fluently, but also elegantly, and has gathered a great deal 
knowledge and Information in the course of a life —~ voted to 
Literary pursuits. As DAILY or RESIDENT f 
there are juvenile pupils, as TE 
foreign pe oe or as Gt IDE and com 
residing on the Continent, his services, he vent 
most valuable. He would pay in cash a prop. 
premium to any one procuring him either a per 
other appointment, suited to a well-educated gentl man 
tionable references and securities given. 
Letters, prepaid, ‘ stating particulars, and 2ppoin 
be directed “ Beta,” care of Mrs. ons, Ranelagh 
London. 
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SE A-SIDE EDUCATION.—A few 
VACANCTES oceur in an establishment of the highest respecta- 
bility in the delightful wate: ring-place of Eastbourne. The number 
being limited, the Young Ladies enjoy the comforts of home, with 
strictest attention to their health anit morals. Terms thirty guineas. 
Address, “ The Grove," Eastbourne, Sussex. 


- + . . r ry 
N AVAL SERVICE.—EDUCATION.— 
Youths are carefully instructed in the various necessary studies 
prior to their examinations for Bs Royal Nary, and for direet entrance 
into the Commercial Service, by Mr. E. G. LIVESAY (son of a late 
master at the Royal Navy % bh Portsmouth), who has enjoyed 
eminent success for many years past. 
Address, “ Fidon- House School,” Graveney, near Merton, Surrey. 
Terms thirty-five guineas per annum. 


< oe 4 y 
I ERNARD HOUSE, the POLYGON, 
» Southampton, offers not only great Facilities for Obtaining a 
Sound ENGLISH EDUCATION, with every Accomplishment uecessary 
for the Domestic and Polished Gentlewoman, but a fine opportunity o 
acquiring se il Languages. For the Daughters of Parents going 
abroad, the delicate in health, the neglected in education, as well as for 
those who, through recent events, have left France, this Establishment 
would be highly valuable. The salubrity of its situation, its extensive 
premises, aid unusually liberal domestic arrangements, with first-rate 
advantages in Education, matured by long and successful experience 
under the ever watchful eye of on anxious mother, render it well worthy 
the attention of those who have Young Ladies to place out. 


SDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, 

A 23, ROYAL CRESCENT, NOTTING-HILL, for a limited number 
of Young Ladies. Under the personal superintendence and constant 
supervision of Mrs. WARREN HOWELL, and aided by the first 
Masetrs, 

The System combines all the advantages of home eomfort, united 
with solid mental culture, and most careful training on sound Christian 
















































Mrs. W. II. would be glad to add two or three Pupils to her present 
number, 
Refirences of the highest character. 


, ~ 
JREPARATORY BOARDING-SCHOOL for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Mrs. HENRY OLIVER undertakes the 

maternel charge aud education of Young Gentlemen under ten years of 
age: alxo the entire charge and superintendence of Orphans, or Children 
whose parents are Abroad. 

References sre kindly permitted to the Rev. 

pag Sawtry, Stilton; the Rev. J. D. 
man, Rector, Foikaw orth, 
r, al Saints, Stamford; Captain de 

: Dy. skrimshire, Paston-house, Pe sobaoenaoe Dr. W alker, 
rough: and oth Ts. 
A cancy for a Lady or Two Sisters 
dep nd on w may he desired 

Abingten-st D 




































» reside in the family: terms | 





TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.— BOOK 
SOCIETIES in every part of the Country are supplied from 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY with all the best New Works Without 
delay, and on ascale of liberality never be 
For Prospectuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, Upper 
King-str rect, Bloomsbury “equare. 


HE TIMES NEWSPAPER. — Important 
Notice to the Pul How freque does it happen to varions 
members of society tl I > a copy of the previous | 
date of The Times. For ae ‘ i i I 
voses their possession may be 
it frequently i is to procure them. 
it is quite impossible : 
past and future 
9, Paternost 
relative sear 
tion. T 








2 al 








fore attempted. 






















Town and co 
ous dates of The 


L ITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING. | 
Estates, Plana, Drawings of Machinery, Manufacturers’ Pat- 
a IMustrations to Works of Science. Landseapes and Portraits. Show 
Cards, Cirenlar Letters, &e. ; +8, Certificrtes, | 
Bills of Exchange and Ladi devery d 
tion of Engraving and Lit sphin 1g, by the first artists aud workmen 
at the lowest current of charges, 
WATERLOW and SONS, €5 to 68, London Wall, Londen. 


| 

| 

iene ieee 
ETCHINGS. | 
| 



















{}NGRAVINGS and 
A choice COLLECTION, cle 
reduced prices, comprising the best wi 
asters, among whom may be named, 
Wille, Edelinek, Bervie, lembranit, Wolmen, 
Earlom, Browne, Bartolozzi, &c., &c. The Prints are in fine 
and have been selected from the collections of Sir Mark Sy kes, Lor vd 
Aylesford, the Duke of Buckingham, ée. | 
The Second Part of a new Catalogue will be forwardeet om the receipt 
of two postage stamps, and they may also be had of the Importers of 
English Books in most of the cities of America and Europ 
GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bi 
*, * Establisher 







and Mode m, on SAL is at 
s @ most disting 
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YHE FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION 

GALLE for the LOAN of WORKS of ART.—S. and J. FULLER 
reapectfully invite the Patror P Art to VIEW their SUBSCRIPTION 
GALLERY for the LOAN of itl 
contribute examp! 
Flowers, Fruit, Arch 
iginal Works o 

ich } 



































so be Lought as above | pap 


BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


*| py E SMITH’S GEOLOGY and SCRIPTURE; 
or, the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of 
Geological Science. Fitth Edition, with a Sketch of the Literary Life 
of the Author. By J. H. DAVIES, B.A. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
LATO. Vol. V. containing the LAWS, 


translated by G. BURGES, M.A. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Cov: ent-garden. 
BOHN" 7 ILLU STRATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
SAIC Try Pe ah r 
A LLEN’S BATTLES of the BRITISH NAVY. 
4 New Edition, Revised and Corrected by the Author, numerous 
fine Portraits, engraved on Steel. 2 vols., post 8vo., 5s. per volume. 
HeNkyY G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


___ BOHN’S Cy ge oe ee 
Qik THOMAS BROWNE’S WORKS, edited 
KR by 8S. WILKIN, F.L.S. Vol. IL., post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

HENryY G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-gerden. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
Qik JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ LITERARY 
h WORKS, with a Memoir of the Author. By H. WILLIAM 
BEECHEY. In 2 Vols, Vol. L. containing DISCOURSES on PALNTING, 
&c. Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 








_ BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.—IN THE PRESS. 
ke GLER’S HISTORICAL MANUAL of 


SCULPTURE, PAINTING, and ARCHITECTURE, Ancient and 


| Modern, with numerous Illustrations. 2 vola., post Svo. 


Henry G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





WHEELER'S VIRGIL. 
One Volume. no., roan, price 3s. 6d., 
HE WORKS of VIR GIL, tr: anslated from 
the Latin, according to the corrected Texts of Wagner ant 
vr. By GEORGE B. WHEELER, A.B., Ex-Schol. and Sen. 
















. Mod., T.C.D., Editor of Pindar, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and 








“TO TRADESMEN AND OTHERS REQUIRING LOA 
HE ADELPHI LOAN, DISCOUNT, and 
DEPOSIT BANK, 17, Adam-street, Strand, continues to make 
ADVANCE . 5s. and upwards on most liberal terms.—Good Bills 
ounted, and Money Advanced upon the Deposit of every description 
of Property as collateral Seeurity.—Office Hours, 10 to 4. 


rwhp sag . 
CoN’ ERSATIONAL LESSONS in 
FRENCH. The CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN begs to infi 
his Pupils and the Public, that he has returned to town for the seas« 
and continues to give INSTRUCTION in the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
both Conversational and Epistolary, haga to his New System, 
which has proved so generally successful 
Letters to be addre ssed, pre-paid, to the CHEVALIER DEC UATELALY, 
27, Grafton-place, E iq 




























BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS PO 
YATEMAN and HARDWIC KE, "P RINTE RS 
and PUBLISHERS, 38 CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 
LONDON, respectfully annonnce to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of 
Publishing Literary Productions, that they possess amy yunts of 
», cale ulated for handsomely and expeditiously PRINT ING BOUKS, 
| and H. can secure for works printed by them the 
ing pub! ished in the best manner calculated to secure 
sive circulation. 
500 Vamphilets, 16 pages, size of Blackwood’s) £3 17 6 
Magazine, &c., on good det r, well pressed ee 
1,000 Ditto ... 
Forwarded (carriag » any part ‘of the ing 
Type, with INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS ee cals ulating the 
and cost of manuscripts when printed, transmitted on receipt of Four 
Postage-stampa. 





























GOR”. STATION NERY, € Carriage Free over 


the United Kingdom. Quecn’s size Cream-laid Note paper 
per ream; Envelopes to match, self-sealing, with or with 
i itial, 4s. 6d. per 1000; 500 for 2s. 6d. Alb wove Note-; 
Envelopes to match, with initi 
00 for 3s. 6d. Cream-lai per, full si 
nvelopes, adhesive, to match, 6d. pex 1000. 
-paper, 7s. 6d. per ream. Letter, L4s. 6d. Letter 
elopes to match, adhesive, with initial, if pref 
WW tor 5s. Extra thick Enamelled Cream-! 
avelopes to match, enamelled, Ls, 6d. per 1000 
i. per ream; the best Foolsea 
ap, folled in four, 30s, per 1000 ; 
: ing Letter, 
Black o 
. per pou md. (2uill pens, 
rior, =. per 100 2 
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per ream, 
509 for lés. i 
Iss. per ream; Mour 
Red Sealing-wax, < 

! r 100; 
















ROB E ‘RT KERR, * hie hester Rents, Lincoln's-inn, London. 


(STR ONOMICAL ‘TELESCOPES 


ans ex pond hand Brass Telescope, on triped stan i, b 









LWY, for sale, p 
Also, ar ay Poet ore ft 
Ohject Glass 4' inches ap 
the dox 












e feet Telescope in black metal tube, an 
. a ywers, bemg competent on 
~ulis, g a sonis, Belts, anc 








> price 2 
ry » A Gonmanan , 
Maker, 235 oidon, who takes this opportunity 
thanking the aes an a entry for the enconragement he has received 
in ae the public with Instruments of great power at mere 















NOMY.—T. SLATER, OPTICIAN, 
West, Enston-s;aure, London, begs to infi 
vac having succeeded in making the MONSTER 
GLASS of twenty-four inches clear aperture, an! sevent 
six feet focus, for the Rev. J. Craig, to his satisfaction, and to the 
satisfaction of several Scientific g-ntlemen, F.R.AS., with his simple 
i fecti hinery, he couldbundertake to make Object Ghusses 
meter, if 
he reasonable price of manufactur. d by Messrs 
. of Birmingham, and ite ag properties ( (of which 
-nty-four inch dise is a te Ol 
‘lescopes are, and cam: be made by . SLat 
nd fo us, and at a price thatwill give entire sati 
“T. 5. a'so manufactures every description of Opti it Ins 
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COLBURN AND Covs 
NEW PUBLICATIONS §— | <A perverse, Sraint Secon 


| 
| 
| 
| 


L ING, Germa: 
| Master at the R. M. Academy, Woolwich; and the City of Londo 
School. 


I. | 
Mr. Disraeli’s Political Biography of | 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


Tuigp Epirtion, revised. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. bound. 


London: D. Nurr, 270, Strand, 
Who has also published, by the same Author, 


GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 12mo. roan, 5s. 


roan, 6s. 


KEY to the EXERCISES and PROSE 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY and 





HOPE AND CO’S 
"| PUBLICATIONS FOR JANUARY. 


=i 


I. 





COURSE of GERMAN LITERATURE, 12m.' The Sufficiency of Holy Scripture. 


A Prize Essay on the First Clause of the Sixth Article of 





Il. 
LORD PALMERSTON’S yee 
NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 


OPINIONS AND POLICY, Price 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. cloth boards, 


As MINISTER, DIPLOMATIST, and STATESMAN, during | T IFE and WORKS of BURNS.— Volume III. 
more than Forty Years of Public Life. With a Biographical 4 Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS. To be completed in Fou 
and Critical Memoir. By G. H. FRANCIS, Esq., 1 vol. 8vo., 
with Portrait, 12s. bound. 


Itt. 
Mr. WARBURTON’S “ DARIEN,” 
Or, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 3 vols. | Sie re, 


and with more critical accuracy than in any other. The Poems anc 


| lends to them a fresh — ancy and effect. 


CHAMBERS'S ‘POC KET MISCELLANY: forming 


IV. - 2 Li Co on for the RAILWAY, the FIRESIDE, or the BUSH. 
ARCTIC MISCELLAN IES, beeen: Ve ee , To be Seaman in Monthly “he henson a 


A SOUVENIR of the late Polar Search. By the Officers and Price 3s., cloth boards, 


Seamen of the Expedition. (Dedicated, by permission, to ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. _ Edited by 


the Lords of the Admiralty.) SEconp Eprrron, in 1 vol., with | Dt. SCHMITZ and ZUMPT. Forming one of the Volumes of the 


numerous Ilustrations | LATIN SECTION of CHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 


Sam Slick’s LATIN EXERCISES: a G 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


| CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 


Three Vols. W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; W. 8. ORR and Co., Amen 
Corner, London; D, N. CHAMBERS, Glasgow; J. M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; 


THE LITERATURE and ROMANCE | 1°! atl Booksettes, 
OF NORTHEN EUROPE. JAMES NISBET AND CO’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


1. 
By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. \ EMOIRS and REMAINS of the REV. 
[Just ready. | 4 


| —Now ready. 


FIVE YEARS in the WEST INDIES. 


| 1. 
By C. DAY, Esq. 2 vols., with Illustrations. ] EMAINS of the Rev. WILLIAM H¢ IWELS, 


Long Acre. Edited by the Rev. W. PRIOR MOORE, A.M. New | 


[ ly. 
(Just ready | Edition, fep. 5s. cloth.—Published this day. 


ictal mt, 
THE NEW NOVELS. BOOK of ASPIRATIONS. By the Rey. 


I. 4 JAMES LANCASTER, M.A. Fep. 3s. half-bound.—Ready. 
THE HEIR OF ARDENNAN. nae: IV. ‘ 
A Story of Domestic Life in Scotland. By the Author of {0 NT : EDIT H; or, Love to. God the best 
“ Anne Dysart.” 3 Vols. n Motive: a Book for the mee 18mo, 3s. cloth.—Ready. 


EMILY HOWARD. 
By Mrs. DUNLOP. 3 vols. 


| 
‘A tale of immense power and singular attractions.”—Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. 


Author of “ The Faithful Promiser.” 8d. sewed; 1s. cloth, 


vI 
ROGRESS of the REFORMATION in 
os IRELAND. By the EARL OF RODEN. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
; vil. 
HEARTS AND ALTARS. [THE WORKS of LADY COLQUHOUN 
By ROBERT BELL, Esq., Author of “The Ladder of Gold,” 
&c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


JACOB BENDIXEN, THE JEw. ( 


By MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. j cloth. 


' 1x. 
ee HE TWO PATHS: s.’Tale for the Times. 
With a Preface by the Hon. and Rey, H. MONTAGUE VILLIERS, 


TIC Tr r M.A. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
LEBAHN'S WORKS. a ae 
Pree ir and its FRUITS; or, Christian 
Love as Manife sted in the Heart and Life. By President 
EDWARDS. &vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. Hitherto pespablished. 


NEWBY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The New Novels, 
ady, at every Librar 
: ; b ge DEL ME RES of DE LAMERE 
Practice in German. Adapted for Self- COURT. A novel. By the Author of “The Duchess.” 
Instruction; containing the First Three Chapters of | “A gracefully told story, full of exquisite delineations of character, 
Undine, with a Literal Interlinear Translation and wail original and piquant remarks ; dispersed throughout with pure and 
, a Litera a ‘ ane 


: ow ele vated sentiment. Daily News. 
copious Notes. | ‘The moral of the novel is unexceptionable.”—Sunday Times. 


of Luss. 8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 


ViIt. 
{ARLINGTON CASTLE. 


“The Curate of Linwood,” “ Amy Harrington,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 








Fourth Stereotype Edition, price 8s.; with Key, 10s. 6d. 


German in One Volume. Containing— | 
A Grammar ; Exercises; Undine, a Tale by Fouqué, with MR. 

Notes; and a Vocabulary of 4,500 Words synonymous in | 

German and English. } 
Price 6s. 


Price 6s. 6d. “The action and the passion move rapidly, and we read on with as | 


much eagerness as though we had been unable to foresee for a page's 


The Self-Instructor in German. Con- length what was g oing to befall the lessoned hero, and the lesson-giving 


taining—I. Dex Murawitiice (The Wag), a Comedy, in en Naval and Military. i 

Five Acts, by Korzesue. Il. Der NErFE ALS ONKEL, a The MILITIA MAJOR. In 3 vols. 

Comedy, in Three Acts, by ScuttteR. With a Vocabulary | = REVENGE; a Novel. By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., 
and copious Notes. Author of “ The Fate.” 


Price 3s. 6d. 
has published for ma — years.. "—Clifton Chronicle. 


A First German Reading-Book. Con- | NEW NAVAL NOVEI 





taining—Das TauscHEeN (the Dove), a Tale for the | A The PIR: \" TE of the ME DI TERRANEAN, | 
Young, by Ca. Scum, Ww ith au Introductory Grammar, ‘The most exciting and well-written sea-tale that has appeared for 
and a Vocabulary, containing eve Vv , | many years.” —Herald. 
Text. _ sina ing — wont ccourring in the ies Eve ry chapte ris full of interest and vigour.”—Dispatch. 
: NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 
Price 3s. 6d. Now ready, in 2 vols.. 
Bichenfels, and Dialogues; In What | 1. The SHRINES and SEPULCHRES of the OLD 
Manner Henry come to the Knowledge of God; a Tale, by and NEW WORLD. By R. R. MADDEN, M.R.LA. 
Cc ve W | ‘To the antiquarian and moralist, these volumes must prove a 
H. SCHMID. wake ith a comp ete V ocabular) y, and Die t- | treasury of most recondite erudition, as we' ~ - to the archeologist and 
logues, containing the ordinary Conversational Phrases. the student of the Sacred Volume.”—Telegr 
— ‘A more valuable addition to English — has not recently 
Price 3s, 6d. aaah published.”—New York Herald. 
Peter Schlemihl; or, the Shadowless Man. |, 2. PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: 
oom 3 . Baie | his Life, Captivity, and Escape from the Fortress of Ham. Second 
Cc Iss Vv ha Voc: } y and " ; Explanae | t I 
sy CHAMISSO. vith a Vocasulary and Copious Explana- | Edition, price 5s. with Portrait. 
tory Notes. In the Press. 
Price 3s. 6d. | 1. The BIBLE in DOWNING-STREET ; or, 
mi i wer *£ _ , 7 Clon | Enquiries into Matters of English Government. Addre oy to an 
Egmont ° he Tragedy > In E ive Ac ts, by Goethe. Illustrious Lady. CONTENTS :—Sect. 1. Church Reform, Irish Regene- 
With a complete V ocabulary. ration, Papal Encroachment.—Sect. 2. Our Literature, Authors, and 
Saree Education.—Sect. 3. Law Reform.—Sect. 4. Our Parliament and Fran- 
Price 3s, 6d. | chise.—Sect. 5. Our Social Status, Prince Albert's —— Navy 
° and Army Economy, Invasion and De' ~ nce.—Sect. 6. Colonization, 
W ihelm Tell . a Drama, in Fi ive Acts, by Emigration, and Free Trade. In 2 vols., 2 
Scnitter. With a complete Vocabulary. The LIVES of the PRIME MINISTERS ; 
About 250 commendatory Notices on the and other Eminent Ministers of State. By J. HOUSTON BROWN, 
shove Works have appeared i * 1 det mp AS TORS with te, — ILDER oN 7 gs. 
. ; 1e . in the F 3 
Smepxin, Marsuatt & Co.; and at Mr. LeBAann’s Class | being a continuation of D'Aubigue's mtorr of the Reformation.” By 
Rooms, 1, Annett’s Crescent, Lower Road, Islington. a Lutheran Divine. In 3 vols, 31s. 6¢ = 
wr ,' | 4. The STUDENT'S ‘WIFE. A Novel. By 
| Mrs. M ACRENZIE DANIELS. In 3 vols. 
M* FALCK-LE BAHN receives CLASSES | A NEW NOVEL, BY LORD B® *#**** 
AND PRIVATE PUPILS AT | . The FARCE of LIFE. By Lord B* * * **** 
1, Annett’s-crescent, Islington ; | Pie of “Masters and Workmen.” 
" < J ds: y 6 Vols. 
12, Norland-square, Notting Hill. | 6. COURTLAN l . a Novel In 3 Vols 
| . NEWBY, Welbeck-Street, Cavendish-square. 


- oueninen Edited by re R. COBBOLD, A y 
AND ATTENDS STUDENTS AT THEIR OWN RESIDENCES. 





Volumes. In this Work the Life of the Poet is traced more minutely 


| Songs are arranged in intimate union with ‘the Biography, to which 4 rs 4 
| they afford much illustration, while the Biography, on the other hand, | in the University of Durham last Easter Term—viz., the 


J.HARINGTON EVANS. Edited by his Son, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


THE MORNING WA TCHES. By the | 


t will be read with greater interest than any novel Mr. James 


| 
| the Church of England. Dedicated by permission to the 
| Rev. Henry Jengyns, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
| University of Durham. By RICHARD GLOVER, Licentiate 
in Theology of Durham University, and Curate of Folke- 
r stone. Price, in cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 8d. free by post for 
twenty-six stamps. 


: *,* The above Essay obtained the First Theological Prize 


Barry Scholarship. 
Il. 


Notes on the Book of Common Prayer. 
By ANGLICANUS. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


a Companion to the maa 
ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. Edited by Drs. SCHMITZ and 
ZUMPT. Forming one of the Voluines of the LATIN SECTION of 


IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL WORK. 
Real Opinions of the Reformers. An 


Inquiry into the Theology of the Anglican Reformers ; 
with Extracts from their Writings on the Apostolical Sue- 
cession—Baptism—Predestination—the Holy Eucharist— 
Faith and Works, with a concluding Dissertation on their 
Value and Authority in Ulustrating the Teaching of the 
Church of England. By A PRIEST OF THE DIOCESE 
OF EXETER. Post 8vo., price 6s. 


Iv. 


A Commentary on the Church Cate- 
chism, By M.S. Post 8vo., price 5s. 











v. 


| A Concordance to the Liturgy or Book 
of Common Prayer. By J. GREEN, B.D., Vicar of 
St. Neots. Dedicated, by permission to the Right Rev. 
the Lorp Bisop or Ety. Cloth extra, illuminated title, 
gilt edges, price 4s. 
“Its uses are obvious, it carries its own recommendation.” 
The Critic 

«* Another edition of this work is certain to be called for.” 
John Bull. 


By the Author of VI. 





The Harmony of the Gospels Displayed, 
| ina Series of Questions and Answers, for the Use of Heads 
| of Families and of Schools. Edited by A CLERGYMAN 
| of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. In 2 vols., price 16s. 
| “Useful as bringing together the Gospel Narrative in a 
| sufficiently compendious form for examinations.” —Guardian 
‘“‘ Both as a harmony and commentary we can confidently 
| recommend these volumes. The amount of labour expended 
| has been very great; the information is exact and accurate ; 
the answers to the various questions are confirmed abundantly 
| by scripture references; the work deserves a place in the 
| library of the Christian minister, as it condenses the infor- 
mation found in many volumes, and may supply important 
help in the public exposition of the Word of God.” 
Christian Times. 


Vil. 
Practical Sermons. By G. W. Brame .p, M.A., 

Curate of Mansfield. Price 7s. 6d. 

“These discourses are truly what they are termed in the 
title page—practical. Mr. Brameld does not command 
| belief, he persuades and convinces.” Critic. 
| An able and excellent volume.” Nott’s Mercury. 
‘Sound and impressive, simple yet eloquent discourses.”’ 
| Nott’s Guardian. 


Vill. 


The Village Schoolmistress’ Assistant. 
Cloth, gilt, 2s. 


1x. 

A Reply to Strauss’s Life of Jesus. A 
Series of Papers in Reply to the above Work will be com- 
menced in No. I. of 

“The Literary Times,” 


An Ecclesiastical, Political, and Historical Review, 

| To be pubiished on the Ist of February, and continued 
Monthly, price 2d. Orders received by all Booksellers and 
Newsagents in Town ard Country. 


-_——~<—— 
NOTICE. 
To Gentlemen about to Publish. 
| HOPE and CO. undertake the Printing 
| and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, 
| &e. The Works are got up in the First Style, cREaTLY 
UNDER THE USUAL CHARGES, while in the Publishing De- 
partment every endeavour is made to promote an Extensive 


| Sale. Authors will sAvE CONSIDERABLY by employing Horr 
and Co. 


London: HOPE and CO., Ecclesiastical Printers and 
Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
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MR. CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
Companion Library, for February, 1852. | 


London: 90, Fleet-street. 


In crown 8vo., with miniature Woodcuts. 


THE COMPANION SHAKSPERE, 


Comprehending all needful Commentary. In Numbers, 
twice a month, each containing a single Play, sewed in a | 
handsome wrapper, price 6d., and in Monthly Parts, price 1s. 
each. The whole edition forming Six portable Volumes. | 

Part L, and Numbers III. and IV | 


| 








In crown 8yo0., with Woodcuts. 
THE BEST STORY-TELLERS, 
To be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts. Part I., price 1s. — 
In crown &vo., illustrated with Woodcuts, | 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE 
BEST AUTHORS, 


Including Two New Volumes of Half-Hours with the Best 
Letter Writers; with Biographical and Critical Notices by | 
CHARLES KNIGHT. To be completed in Sixteen Monthly 
Parts. 


Part Ie price Is. | 


In crown 8vo., 


TRAVELLING HOURS: | 


A Series of Short Papers on Popular Subjects, to be published | 
occasionally. Part I., price Is. 


In crown 8vo., 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


To be completed in Twelve Parts, and to form Three Volumes. 
Part IL, price ls. 





— 


Mr, CHARLES KNIGHT'S SERIALS, 
For FEBRUARY, 1852. 
London: 90, Fleet-street. 


In Parts 1s., and Sections 2s. 6d., 
PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE: 
The National Edition. Parts XXX. and XXXI.: also | 
Section XV., in wrappers. 
NATIONAL EDITION OF 
SHAKSPERE, 


Volume II., Histories, in handsome cloth binding, lettered, 
price 7s. 6d.—Vols. I. and II., Comepres; Volume I., Trace- 
pies; and Volume I., Hisrortes, are already published.— 
Volume II., Txacepres, completing the edition, will be ready 
in July. 

Part IX., price 6d., 
HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


No. X., price 3d., and Part V., price 6d, 
CURIOSITIES OF INDUSTRY. 
Part II., sewed, price 2s. 6d., 

THE PROGRESSIVE EDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA, 


Containing Supplementary Articles in the Sciences and 
Arts, Geography, History, and Biography, added at the end 
of each letter. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 


-—— 


Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT’S ALMANACKS, | 


London: 90, Fleet-street. 


In wrapper, price Ls., 


The BRITISH ALMANACK for 1852. 
In wrapper, ner, price 2s. 6d., 


THE COMPANION TO THE 
ALMANACK. 
In cloth boards, lettered, price 4s., 
THE BRITISH ALMANACK AND 
COMPANION, 1852, 
together. 
—~—_ 


MAPS AND ATLASES 


OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE.—The whole of the Maps corrected to the 
present time. Single Maps and Plans of Cities, plain, 6d. 
each; coloured, 9a. Atlases, plain and coloured, very hand- 
somely and strongly half-bound in morocco or russia, from | 





12s, to $i. 14s. 


| 
A PROSPECTUS 
With full particulars of the Maps and Atlases, and Descrip- 
tive Catalogues of Mr. CHartes Knicut’s PuBLIcATIONs, | 
with Specimen Pages of New Works, forwarded (post free) | 
on application to the Publisher, 90, Fleet-street, London. 
And sold by all Booksellers throughout the Country. 


‘ 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS. 
URNER’S 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS.- 

Of these Illustrations only a few copies of the Onta:NnaL 
Proors, after Letters, remain on hand. More impressive 
evidence of the Artist’s genius than these engravings pre- 
sent can nowhere be exhibited, many of them being from 
| the burin of the engraver who was the most successful 
interpreter of his designs, and whose success in rendering 
them upon the plate was most warmly acknowledged by the 
Artist himself. They are for a short time offered at the 
following prices :— 





| Set of 24 Plates, royal 4to, plain .........-+0..5. £1 11 6 





, imperial 4to, India.. ve 22 0 


| In One Volume, with Portraits of Sir W: afte! Se ott, 


handsomely bound in cloth, royal 4to. | 
-—-—--, iinperial 4to ccscee 2 6 @ 








A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


HE POETICAL WORKS of SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, including “* The Lord of the Isles,” 
and a variety of other Copyright Poetry, contained in no 
other Pocket Edition. With a Life of Scott, and Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. Feap. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s.; morocco, elegant, 10s.; or crown Svo. with 
additional Engravings, €s.; morocco, elegant, 10s. 6d. 
“ A brilliant volume without, and a rich one within, rich 


| both in poetry and engravings.”"— Church and State Gazette. 


“A handsome volume, with illustrative prose, half-a-dozen 
engravings, besides interspersed woodcuts, and a handsome 
binding. It has been published, we opine, to compete with 
various cheap editions that are imperfect, and must continue 
so, from the copyright of various matter in this edition 
remaining unexpired. And well the book will fulfil its 
purpose. Time was, and within the memory of most of us, 
when the plates would have been worth the price of the 


| whole book ; and even now it may rank as cheapest among 


the cheap.” —Spectator. 


i - NOVELS, Cuearrst 

EDITION.—A COMPLETE SET may now be had 
FOR FORTY-FIVE SHILLINGS; and the Novels separately, 
at prices varying from Is. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 


VARIOUS OTIIER EDITIONS :— 


1. In 25 Vols. feap. 8vo. cloth sivssetecseode 6 @ 
2. In 48 Vols. feap. 8vo. cloth . 740 
3. In 12 Vols super-royal 8yo. w ith 2,000 Ilustra- 

WIDE shine tower tence usntad eae ne sacduaseacen el Mele 





|; CHEAP EDITION OF SCOTT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


In one vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
or with 20 Engravings from Turner, and others, 15s. 
HE LIFE of NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE, including the History of the french 
tevolution, by SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 
THE SAME IN FIVE VOLS., WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS 
from Turner, and others, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
Tac. of FRANCE, by SIR 
WALTER ScorT, BaRT., as contained in ‘The 
Taies of a Grandfather,” fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece and 
Vignette after Turner, and upwards of fifty Engravings on 
Wood, handsomely bound in cloth, 4s.; extra, giltedges, 5s. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
ALES of a GRANDFATHER, 
(HISTORY OF SCOTLAND) by SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, Barrt., 3 vols. fep. 8vo. with six [lustration after 
Turner, and nearly fifty Engravings on Wood, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 12s.; extra, gilt edges, 15s. 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE LIFE OF SCOTT. 

In two vols. post 8vo. with four Engravings, cloth 10s. 6d. 
i aeeeter= of the LIFE of SIR 
di WALTER SCOTT, 

By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


*,* This Edition contains much new and interesting matter 
relative to Sir Walter Scott’s family. 





In crown 8vo. with two Engravings after Turner, 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or, handsomely bound in extra cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s 

EAUTIES of SIR WALTER 

SCOTT, a Selection from his Writings and Life, com- 

prising Historical, Descriptive, and Moral Pieces, and Lyrical 
and Miscellaneous Poetry. 





THREE VOLUMES IN ONE, 
With thirty-six Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. ; or Sepa- 
rate Volumes, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
| EADINGS for the YOUNG, 
selpated from the Works of SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
saceaaies i 
Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time. 
. Historical and Romantic Narratives. 
3 Scottish Scenes and Characters. 

“The very cream of Scott's Works—his landscapes, his 
scenes, his dialogues, his reflections, and his feelings (from 
the journals of his later years), is packed up in three as 
pretty little volumes as necd be.”—Spectator. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh, and | 
all Booksellers. 


| 


ILLUSTRATIONS to! 








;t 
| 
| 
| 


‘SMITH, ELDER and Co.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


—~<—-— 
1. 
THE LIFE OF TAOU-QUANG, 
LATE EMPEROR OF CHINA, 


With Memoirs of the Court of Peking. 
By the late Rev. CHARLES GUTZLAFF. 
Post 8vo., 105. clotl 
II. 
PICTURES OF LIFE IN 
By R. H. MASON, E29. 


MEXICO, 


Two Vols. post 8vo., with Etchings. Price 24s. cloth. 


* An amusing book. Mr. Mason is essentially a picture 
maker. His pencil possesses something of flue ney and 
grace—of descriptive facility and graphic characterization. 
Iiis pen is an instrument of the same quality: it delights in 
prose and costume, and the portraiture of moving incidents, 
adventures, and escapes : a dirty padré, a fierce ladrone, a 


joyous senoreta, a gaily-dressed cavalicr, is sure to seize his 


eye, and inspire a picture or suggest a tale.” —Atheneum. 

‘*The value of these volumes is unquestionable. We feel 
a perfect reliance on Mr. Mason’s statements, whether they 
refer to the mining, hunting, farming, or swindling portion 
of the inhabitants: the Indian hut, the civic couneil board, 
the beggar, or the monk, real men and women p%ss before 
us. Statistical and tabular documents are brought to bear 
with official weight on the author's personal conclusions.” — 
Globe. 


IIL. 
WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, 
Exemplary for Piety and Charity. 
By Miss JULIA KAVANAGH, 

Author of “Woman in France,” “ Nathalie,” &e. 


With Portraits. Price 12s. in embossed 
cloth, gilt edges. 


One Vol., post 8vo.. 


The women portrayed have been selected from every 
period of the Christian era 3 the » range of female 
biography is taken by no other volume; and an equal skill 
in the delineation of characters is rarely to be found. The 
author has accomplished her task with intelligence and 
feeling, and with general fairness and truth; she displays 
subtle penetration and broad sympathy, joining therewith 
purity and pious sentiment, inteilectual Pht gp nf, and 
large-heartedness, and writes with unusual elegance and 
felicity.” —Nonconformist. 














IV. 
THE TWO FAMILIES, 


An Episode in the History of Chapelton. 
By the Author of “ Rose Douglas.” 
Two Vols. post 8vo. 


“The object of the writer is to show the importance of 
religion through life, mor2 especially in the training of 
children, by contrasting the career of two families for two 
generations. The novel belongs to the quiet school; the 
persons and incidents are those of every-day life, told in a 
congenial -pirit.— Spectator. 


“Another novel by the author of * Rose Douglas,” could 
not fail to be welcomed by us with more than ordinary 
heartiness and curiosity. ‘fhe cortyast of riches without 
religion, and poverty with piety, displ iyed in one and the 
same family, has rarely been depicted in a manner more 
entirely void of offence and exaggeration.”— Atheneum. 





v. 
AGATHA BEAUFORT; 
Or, Family Pride. 
By the Author of © Pique.” 


Three Vols. post 8v¢ 





rdly wanting 


**A romance of most mysterious character 
me of Mrs 


anything to entitle it to take a he 
Radcliffe’s nerve-thrilling tales.’’— Glove. 
‘“‘ Agatha Beaufort is some degrees above th» common rul 
of novels, in point of interest, and will probibly be p 
in cireulating libraries. The style is easy and agreeable, 
the dialogue spirited and vigorous, the interest well kept 











up, and the dramatic effect bo'd and striking.”"—Literary 
Gazette, 

“A romance of peculiar in plot of great 
originality. We fully expect tha tA Beat fort will 
be one of the most popular novels of -ason.”’—Bell’s 
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Lonton: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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This day, in 2 volumes, price 18s 2 
WALLAce; or, THE DAYS OF 
SCOTLAND'S THRALDOM. A Romance. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





In a few days will be published, in Two Vols. &vo., cloth gilt, price 
ONE GUINEA, with Portrait, now first collected and translated in a 








ris day, price ls v Post ls. 
APPELLATE JURISDICTION 
SCOTCH APPEALS. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


_ NE 





Just published, price 


N ANSWER to HOLYO KES LOGIC of | will possess great interest at the present moment. Amongst the most 


'H ; or, Why should the Atheist Fear to Die? 
FREDERICK SHAW. London: GROOMBRIDGE and SON, 


DE 
Dundee: 





Paternoster-row. Edinburgh: JOHNSTONE and HUNTER. Glasgow: 


DavViID ROBERTSON, 


complete form, 
THE POLITICAL WORKS OF 


Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte ; 


With an ORIGINAL MEMOIR of his LIFE, brought down to the present 
date, drawn from Authentic Sources, Critical Notes, &c.—These Volumes 


important works of the Prince which they will comprise are his Political 
Reveries ; with the Scheme of a Constitution, published in 1832; Ideas 
of Napoleonism; On the Extinction of Pauperism; Historical Parallels 
between 1688 and 1830, &c. &e. 


Office of THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 227, Strand. 





SE -RMONS. — TO THE CLERGY. 





man of the E stablished Churc Author of several works of considerable 
reputation, and among which are some Essays on Divinity. The 
Sermons have never been preached in England, and they will be sold 
in any number. 

Apply to “A. D., No. 260,” Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY MISS BREMER. 


)}REDERIKA BREMER has supplied to the 


Proprietors of Sharpe's London Journal for publication in that 
work, the MS. of her “ Impressions of England, in 1851,” and the first 
part will appear in the Number for February. These articles cannot 
fail to be universally interesting, as re: sulting from the observations of 
an “elegant and inquiring mind, respecting much that was entirely 
novel, while the writer enjoyed the advantage of instituting com- 
parisons with other countries of Europe, and with America. 

London: HALL, VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 














Published by request, price 1 
"THE PREACHING of the CROSS, and the 


VISIBLE CHURCH; a Sermon preached in Norwich Cathedral, 

nt the Ordination held by the Lord Bishop of Norwich, November 23, 
1851. With a Preface. By the Rev. THEYRE T. SMITH, M.A., Vicar 
of Wymondham, and Honorary Canon of Norw 
London: B. FELLOWES, '33, Ludgate-st 
187, Piceadilly. Norwich : ( 








oh. 
5 and T. HATCHARD, 





(This day is published, in 8vo., pp. 520, price 18s., 
A N ANALYSIS and CRITICAL INTER- 
PRETATION of the HEBREW TEXT of the BOOK of 
a ENESIS. Preceded by a Hebrew Grammar, and Dissertations on the 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and on the — of the Hebrew 
Language. By the Rey. WILLIAM PAULL, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONs, Ex tiubargh and London. 








Just published, = 8vo., in fancy cloth, with an Illustration by 
NICHOLSON, — Price 2s. 6d. 
EP: ARD. ¢ i. ARLTON; 
4 Counter. A Tale illustrative of the Drapery Trade, and th« 
evils of the Late-Hour system. By FREDERICK ROss. 
London: HENKEY LEA, 22, Warwick-lane; and Sold by all Booksellers, 











Just published, price 3s. 6d., 12mo., cloth, 
HE ELOCUTIONARY MANUAL. 
Work By A. MELVILLE BELL, F.R.S.A., 
the Senior Classes of Schools d for Students of C 
following Reprints of Exercises from the “Manual.” Price ‘ls. eac h, 
cloth bound. 
EXPRESSIVE READING and GESTURE. 
The LANGUAGE of the PASSIONS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co., and all Bookseliers. 
MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS, BY GUY AND WRIGHT, 
Bo 1 an Historical Frontispiece and Engraving. 
» the Present’ Time, by JOSEPH GU 
Author of “ The Juvenile Letter Wri 
6d, 


| HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 


QUESTIONS tor the Use of Young People, with a Selection of 


A New 
, adapted for 
lleges. Iso, the 

























British and General Biography, é By R. MANGNALL, Ade ae to 
J f Schools, by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT. A New E 

to the Present yy JOSEPH GUY, Jun. Mus’ trated 
ew Historical Fron *e, and many New Engravings. 





en-street, Cheapside. 





rontisy 
m: W ILLIA i THhGG and Co., 85, Q 





PARLIAMENTARY 


published, 
TRUE 





"THEORY of REPRES SENTA- 


THE 


TION in a STATE; or the Leading Interests of the Nation, not 


the mere preponderance of Number 
GEORGE HARRIs, Esq., peat-Law. 
* Ably and learnedly wr —Standard. 
“Never was a we more wanted, 
uved, its wide circulation should be 1 
* Treated with the knowledge of ¢ 
with the calm reflection of a philosopher. 
"“—Law Times. 
licules the 
M: 






proved to be its proper Basis. By 






pl Britannia. 






notion of mob law and mob rul 





Journal. 

m: JOMN MORTIMER, Publisher, 141, Strand; SKEFFINGTON, 
adilly; BiGG and SON, Parliament-street; and CROCKFORD 
29, Essex-street, Strand. 








» 2s. Gd., neatly bound in clot 
le LL DINGS ~ ROV ERBS of ALLN ATIONS, 


Ancient Pastimes, Holydays, Customs, and Superstitions ; ¢ 
t Ny arranged and cla 1 under the following heads: 
Virtue, and Learning—Laws, Government, and Public 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT WITH 
FRANCE. 
Tue promised International Copyright between 
France and England, so creditable to the two 
countries, has been definitively signed. It will not 
come into operation until an Act of Parliament 
shall have confirmed the conyéntion, by giving 
the necessary powers for enforcing its provisions. 
It will be seen that they fully support our argu- 








ment for the necessity of immediate formation | 


of an Authors’ and Publishers’ Protection Society, 
that its benefits may be secured for all, at a 
trifling cost to each one. We take an excellent 
abstract of the Convention from one of the daily 
papers :— 

From the date on which the convention shall so come into 
operation, the authors of works of literature or of art, to whom 
the laws of either of the two countries do now, or may here- 
after, give the right of property or copyright, shall be enti- 
tled to exercise that right in the territories of the other of 
such countries, for the same term and to the same extent as 


the authors of works of the same nation, if published in | 


such other country, would therein be entitled to exercise 


such right. ‘The representatives and assigns of authors, &c., | 


are to enjoy the same rights as the authors, &c., themselves. 


And the protection granted to original works is extended to | 


translations. ‘the author of any work published in either 
of the two countries who may choose to reserve the right of 
translating it shall, until the expiration of five years from the 
cate of the first publication of his translation, be entitled to 
protection from the publication in the other country of any 
translation of such work not authorized by him, if the 
original work shall have been registered and deposited in the 
one country within three months after its first publication in 
the other, and if the author has notified on the title-page of 
his work his intention to reserve the right of translating it, 


provided a part, at least, of the translation shall have ap- | 
peared within a year after the registration and deposit, and | 


the whole within three years after the date of the deposit. 
As to works published in parts, the right is to be reserved 
in the first part, but us to the period of five years for the 
exercise of the exclusive right, each part is to be treated as 
a separate work, All the foregoing stipulations are to be 
appl:cable to the representation of dramatic works and the 
performance of musical compositions, Articles extracted 
from newspapers or pericdicals of either country may be 
republished or translated in the newspapers or periodicals of 
the other, provided the source whence tiie same are taken 


| the New, 


be acknowledged, unless the authors thereof shall have | 


notified in the journal or periodical that they forbid the 
republication. 
of the two countries of piratical copies of works protected 
from piracy under articles 1, 2, 8, and 5, are prohibited; 
and in the event of an infraction of the foregoing stipula- 
tions, the pirated works or articles shall be seized and 
destroyed, and the infringers shall be liable to the penalties 
prescribed for such offence committed in respect of a work 
or production of home origin. If the work be one that has 
first appeared in rance, it must be registered at Stationers’ 
Hall, in London; if in the dominions of Her Majesty, then 
at the Bereau de la Librairie of the Minister of the Interior, 
at Paris. But those provisions as to registration are not to 


extend to articles in newspapers or periodicals which sha!! be | 


protected from republication by the notification mentioned 
in article 5. And with respect to the duties payable on im- 
portation, it is understood that all works published in France 
of which any part may have been originally produced in the 
United Kingdom, shall be considered as works originally pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom and republished in France, 
unless such original matter shall be equal at least in bulk to 
the part of the work originally produced in the United 
Kingdom. 





The importation into and the sile in either | 


A MUSEUM OF MANKIND. 
Mr. Catiiy, the indefatigable owner of the 


| 


* American-Indian Collection” in Waterloo-place, | 


has published a proposal for the formation of a 
general Museum of Mankind, of which his grea 
and valuable Indian Collection might be the 
foundation. 

The idea is an admirable one. <A gathering 
of fac similes, in their proper costumes, with their 
weapons and other implements, of all the races in 
the world, especially of those which are now 
rapidly becoming extinct, would be the most 
interesting and useful Museum ever formed. It 
ought to be a branch or department of the British 
Museum, and Mr. Catrry should be employed by 
the Government to devote the rest of his life to 
the accoriplishment of his design. But will 
Parliament spend a few thousands for such a 
purpose? We fear not. Nevertheless, the attempt 
should be made. 

There is a reason for its being done quickly. 
Congress, in the United States, has favourably 
entertained a proposal for the purchase of Mr. 
Catrry’s collection. It would be a disgrace to 
Great Britain to allow it to be taken from its 
shores. It may be procured at a moderate price, 
Mr. Catiin being very desirous that it should 
obtain a permanent and safe settlement some- 
where, that he may be free to continue his 
researches, and add to its stores. 

This is the right plan, and the practicable one. 
The nation should buy it, and make it the foun- 
dation of a grand Museum of Mankind. Mr. 
Catt has put forth a prospectus, in which he 
proposes that the property should be vested in 
trustees, with his own employment upon a mission 
to traverse the world in search for further 
materials. 
space to describe; they are curious and ingenious, 
but, we fear, they are not practicable. Therefore, 
we say, let the Government be first sought to 
sanction the purchase of his collection by the 
nation, for the ethnological department of the 
British Museum, with a view to form such a 


The details of this plan we have not | 





has, therefore, more of the Ancient in his being 
than the Modern who immediately preceded him, 
for he has a more abounding plentitude of great 
memories as the nurture and the culture of his 
breast. Motive and Remote are brothers, and 
never deny their common ancestry. We feel 
a more burning touch of kindred to the Egyptians 
who reared pyramids, than to the Huns who 
reared pyramids too; but, alas! pyramids of 
skulls. The very Old and the very New are both 
gentlemen; but Transition, though he may sit 
enthroned on immense solidities, is an upstart. 
CHARLEMAGNE and NapoLeon would have 
shaken hands, but they would have joined in 
kicking Louis QuatorzeE to the abyss whence he 
came, that of charlatanisms and _ theatricalities. 
Nevertheless, admitting that the Present is the 
child of the Past, and that it is the duty of the 
child to imitate instead of criticising the parent, 
though unfortunately whether its name happens to 
be Humanity, or one more vulgar, it is too prone 
to imitate its nurse and to criticise its parent, it 
is now and then not without profit to consider 
wherein we differ from those who have gone 
before us; always, however, with the reverential 
disposition to think better of them, and worse of 
ourselves. In this disposition, we remark that 
notable among such differences is that of literary 
style, viewed apart altogether from the merits of 
individual writers. The style of the Ancients is 
Statuesque, that of the Moderns, Pictorial. Now 
we have no hesitation in stating, that the Sta- 
tuesque is the far nobler and more beautiful. It 
is not so attractive to readers in general, because 
it has not the same warmth and. variety as the 
other; but it has a purity, an elevation, anda 
symmetry, which the Pictorial can never attain. 
It does not, however, like the Pictorial, permit 
mediocrity. We can tolerate a picture, if it is not 
of the first order; but we cannot tolerate a statue 
unless it reach the highest rank, unless it be 
perfect as our most daring dreams of the godlike. 
‘The Statuesque style is most exclusive, and scorns 
all, spurns all who have not the brave persistency 
to climb to the summit or to die in the attempt. 





ny] 
| Hence, among the Ancients, it was necessary to 
| write as the most excellent had written, or not to 
V 


Museum of Mankind as he has suggested. Let | 


Parliament be invited to consider the question. 
When this has failed, we shall be ready to con- 
sider any other plan by which the same end may 
be obtained; but there is none so feasible and 
simple as that. 


THE STATUESQUE AND THE PICTORIAL. 
Tue pedantic debate about the relative merits of 
the Ancients and the Moderns, is never likely to 
be revived again. 
have become too frivolous for grave discussion, 
though they may still amuse schoolboys, and help 
to make college orators illustrious. ‘The moment 
we recognise an eternal, an immutable law of 
development in humanity, we cut the ground 
away from any comparison between the Old and 
and the Present is viewed as the 
necessary product of the Past, retaining all that 
was best both in its body and in its spirit. 
Nothing perishes which does not deserve to 
perish; nothing perishes which is indispensable 
to the Human Race; nothing perishes except 
from some innate defect, and every defect simply 
by being such, justifies its own destruction. The 
essence of all good and noble things survives ever 
if their forms decay and vanish; and whatever 


Nearly all such questions 


was beautiful in the Bygone, has more than its | 


pristine glory restored by fecund phantasy and 
divine idealism. Even if nothing remained of 
what has been, but memories, these would still 
furnish better materials for cherishing hope and 
for building the Future, than the most striking 
ruins, the most gigantic monuments, the insti- 
tutions,—the mightiest and the best. 
is ruled by great memories, when it is not ruled 
by living facts. What lives and what has lived— 
not the connecting links between them in the 
shape of systems, and vast concrete masses, as 
dead as they are encrmous—alone have power to 
sway the souls of mankind. 








| ments, is, that it makes 


The world | 


The last Modern, | 


write at all. The Pictorial leads to exces: 
slovenliness. With a few scratches of the pen, 
or a few dashes of the pencil, you can make a 
picture; but to make a statue, you require the 
patient and self-denying labour of years. It may 
be said that the Pictorial expresses better than 
the Statuesque the wants and aspects of our 
modern life, and this is no doubt true: but is 
that not to pronounce condemnation on our 
modern life? For such wants and such aspects 
thereof as can best be expressed by pictures, 
indicate a civilization destitute of unity and 





| grandeur, broken up into petty and grovelling 


details, and striving after no heroic embodiment 
of celestial visions. What has brought the Sta- 
tuesque style into discredit is, that, among the 
Moderns, it has seldom been aught else but slavish 
imitation; whereas the Pictorial style, whatever 
its faults, has been the utterance and the garb of 
individual energy and genius, and the product of 
the national soil. The Modern Statuesque, also 
is inferior to the Ancient Statuesque, by showing 
a painful consciousness about style—a painful! 
striving after faultlessness therein. Now the 
real worth of that Statuesque, of which the 
Ancients have left us such magnificent monu- 
us forget the styl 

altogether. When a lovely woman is too wel! 
dressed, our eye rests more upon what she wears 
than upon herself; when she is simply well- 
dressed, what she wears adds to her loveliness, 
and after the first glance attracts no more of our 
attention. We have, of late years, had a some- 
what unwholesome aud unsavory increase oi 
Pictorial writers; and every one’s style is thought 
poor and cold that is not loaded with Pictoria! 
adornments. The study devoted to the middle 
ages, has been one main cause of this. Those 
ages, rude, grotesque, and often coarse, delineated 
themselves with a prodigality of graphic force; 
and they in our own days who have striven to 
delincite them, thought they must go as many 
degrees as they could beyond that prodigality. 
The influence of periodical literature has likewise 
much aided the preponderance of the Pictorial. 
When there were scarcely any readers who were 
not also students, an author could have no morbid 
appetite for popularity; he could scarcely, even, 
have any strong love of fume. He worked on in 
his solitary closet to give fitting garment to an 
idea, which was the primordial inspiration of his 
existence. But at present authors do not even 
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seek fame; they are solely incited by the fierce | 


lust of notoriety. To be popular, they must write 
in periodicals; and as the success of periodicals 


} 











the French have carried the Pictorial style stil! 
further than the English. The Germans are 


always painfully and ridiculously struggling | 


is mainly owing to the startling pictures they | between their natural taste for the Pictorial and 


present, author rivals author in the endeavour to 
flood the world with pictorial extravagances. 
Our age, moreover, through the facilities of travel, 
brings the marvels of every land and of every 
ocean home to the door of the most prosaic. 
Those marvels acquire more and more the 
dimensions of the miraculous the further they 
roll from the scene of their birth; and the author 
feels that, whether he write an article or write a 
book about them, he must accumulate the most 
glowing and gorgeous colours, or some less scru- 
pulous pen will spoil his trade. Then how fertile 
in wonders has Material Science during the last 
century been. The Railroad, the Electric Tele- 
graph, and a whole host of kindred achievements, 
have made the Arabian Nights tame and tedious. 
To exhibit those Titanic strides of valiant 
Discovery, Language clothes itself in rainbows, 
and instead of calmly stating them, dashes reck- 
less outlines on the canvas of Immensity. The 
unrivalled master of the Pictorial style in our 
day is Tuomas Cartye. All his imitators, such 


as Kinesvey, are far, very far behind him, and | 


| 
| 
| 


stagger and stutter in epileptic distortion like | 


idiotic apes, where he is strong as a whirlwind. 


| guardism. 


They seem to think, that piling as many emphatic | 
words the one upon the other as possible, is the | 


secret of vigorous pictorial writing. Our litera- 
ture has grown not a little barbarous through 
such men, who, from the slang of the coalheaver 
and the oaths of the prizefighter, gather the 
materials of what they would have us regard as 
eloquence and poetry. It would be more correct, 
perhaps, to say that Tuomas Crisp, than that 
Tuomas CARLY Le, is the model they follow. Of 
course, we are no apologist for humdrum common- 
places expressed with frigid correctness after the 
manner of the Blair school. Thank Gop! Kinés- 


their acquired taste for the Statuesque, and they 
succeed in neither. The permanent dominion of 
the Fictorial would be a permanent return to 
Barbarism. The Indians of North America, in 
their speeches, are unrivalled in the Pictorial 
style; and those of their orations which have been 


reported to us are incomparably superior to the | 
harangues we find in Chartist and Socialist Novels | 


of the Alton Locke sort. The savage, also, in 
other directions, makes notable progress in the 


Pictorial, but he never advances a single step in | 


the Statuesque. He often peoples the sides of 
caverns with tolerable pictures, but he makes no 
attempt at the formation of a statue: that is, he 
can imitate what he sees, but he cannot rise to the 
conception of an ideal. If, also, the Pictorial 
were the highest feat of literary art, the Mediaeval 
Chroniclers would be the greatest literary artists 
that have ever existed, since they are unsurpassed 
for the energy, naturalness, and faithfulness of 
their pictures. 
is its mad and monstrous exaggeration. It has 
come to be reckoned in the minds of many good 
and wise, as the Bobadil of Transcendental Black- 
It has howled so ferociously over 


miseries which it never saw, that men have 


refused to believe in miseries which were shriek- | 
ing every moment at their feet. It has portrayed | 
so intensely and so incessantly an imaginary class | 


of most interesting Proletarians, that the Million- 
aires have regarded the Proletarians as altogether 
an imaginary class. Our Pictorial writers may, 
in a large measure, be viewed as the leading cause 
of the social difficulties in the midst of which we 
are so tragically entangled. They have afforded 


| the apathetic an excuse for being apathetic; the 


LEY and the rest have rid us of pompous pedantic | 


platitudes, if they have done us no other service. 
Where would Vicesimus Knox now find readers? 
And if Kirke Wuire, Rovert Harr, Hannan 
Mork, still find some, it is from other causes than 
their literary merits. Beyond the reaction, how- 
ever, against insipid accuracy in which CARLYLE 
and his followers have been the principal agents, 
we discern the dawn of another literary revolution, 
in which the Statuesque will conquer for itself 
the high place which lawfully belongs to it. To 


bring the Present and the Past livingly before | 


men, the Pictorial style has great advantages, but 


the Future, to speak to the Religious Sentiment, 
to display the grandeur of Moral Duties, and to 
summon our brethren to the incarnation in every 
action of a Heavenly Ideal. 
admirably uncurtain the Heroic that has been, 
but it cannot disclose the Divine that is to be. 
It is always artistic, never prophetic. Who has 


| 


The Pictorial can | 


so faithfully and magnificently depicted as Car- | 


LYLE the Existing and the Bygone? but how 
little has he taught regarding those great moral 
and religious problems which the coming gene- 
rations are to solve. 
the ceaseless recommendation of veracity, and 
that is all he has to tell us respecting the spiritual 
immensities of the Universe. No! the awful 
mysteries which environ us and blissfully veil, 


He satisfies himself with | 


| 
| 


while they no less blissfully unveil, the face of | 
Gop, cannot be adequately uttered in pictures | 


which fill the imagination, and delight or frighten 
it, as it may be. Words calm as a statue, but 
transcendently beautiful, must speak those things, 
which, as they cannot be seen, neither can they be 
imagined. 


| 


We must accustom ourselves, there- | 


fore, to contemplate a literary reformation and a | 
religious reformation as the heralds of each other. | 
When in literature we see style growing more | 


Statuesque, we may be sure that the Religious | 
When we see the Religious | 


Life is deepening. 
Life deepening, we may be equally sure that it 
will employ no other than the Statuesque order 
of Eloquence to breathe its prayers to Gop, and 
its appeals to Man. We shall have some notion 
what the 
MassILion, who only wanted a little more 
unction, a little more force of thought, a little 
more variety, a little more religious emotion and 
mystic profundity, to be the greatest of modern 
writers. Tis style would be perfect if it were 
not slightly too artificial and elaborate. 


| something more than a picture. 


As to | 


the pseudo-statuesque style, such as we find it in | 


Racine, it abounds in French Literature, and 


makes that literaturea very dreary phenomenon to | 


an earnest soul. Perhaps, however, in modern times 





| or rejecters 
it signally fails whenever it attempts to deal with | 


| chivalry, and a life free as the wind. 
Statuesque style will be if we read 


| opulent, an excuse for indifference towards Gon’s 


household—the poor; the Government, an excuse 
for doing nothing. 
freeze the fountain of pity in the human heart, 
but by dancing antics round it you may pollute 
it or dam up the current. 


begin to grow sceptical as to the evil itself, and 
in both kinds of scepticism the Pictorial writing 
of our age has been fecund. Who are the Good 
Samaritans at present? Certainly not the Readers 
of the Galvanic School of Authors. Love needs 
no teacher, and it is loving hearts, who, whether 
they be receivers of the traditions of the Elders 
thereof, will ever be the true 
benefactors of mankind. But as far as the 
influences which are poured into our bosoms from 
without, have power to give ardour and victory 
to our love, who can say that he has ever known 
a heart made more loving by the preachings of 
the Pictorialists? These have made fiction so 
like reality, and reality so like fiction, that it is 
pleasant for those who listen to them to believe 
that Earth is alla splendid lie. You may kill 
every conscience a man has, but the conscience of 
imagination, and the man will still have strength 
of self-regeneration and a hearty glance for 
creation; but kill that, and he is thenceforth but 
the echo and the slave of the newest falsehood — 
the most radiant and the most joyous falsehood. 
I war therefore with you, O ye Pictorialists! 
though I cannot help revering much that is sub- 
lime in your King, the glorious Tnomas: he who 
might be a prophet if he had not the rich laugh 
of an invincible humour: if he could forget for a 
week that he is a Scotchman: if he did not cast 
his pearls as lavishly before swine as before 
Archangels, and yet at other seasons grudge his 
pearls to the Archangels because they cannot | 
grunt like the swine. Still, whatever may be my 
reverence for Kings—and for Queens too, if they 
are as beautiful and unfortunate as Mary Queen 
of Scots—I war with you, O ye Pictorialists! If 
I dwelt with an Indian tribe, the Shoshones, for 
instance, of our friend Monsieur V1o0LeEr, I could 
relish pictorial utterances smelling of rattle- 
snakes, grizzly bears, boundless prairies, a natural 
Sut here I 
am in England, and ye are to me and to the com- | 
munity around me most disastrous mountebanks. 
The world to me, whatever it may be to you, is 
I am sent here, 
as I understand, to battle when I cannot build; to 
build when I cannot battle; and when I can 
neither build nor battle, to carve the statues of | 
what the Builder and the Battler should be. And 

if ye hinder me even from doing this, I must 

sharpen my chisel into a dagger, to slay the 

quacks who would turn men’s hearts away from 





The main vice of the Pictorial | 


We know that nought can | 


When once you have | 
grown sceptical as to the amount of the evil, you | 


the Statuesque—the eternally beautiful and divine 
—to the Pictorial, the vulgar, the glaring, the 
startling, and the transitory. 

KennetH MorENcyY. 





TWO CENTURIES AGO. 
FROM THE OLD BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. * 
(February, 1652. 
1. HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


2. THE METROPOLIS. 3. THE PROVINCES. 4. 
SCOTLAND. 


| 1. Mr. William Lilly, the astrologer and almanack- 
| maker, in his predictions for the present month, 
| takes the liberty of prophetically surmising thus: 
“T fear our Governors are much scandalized, and 
their present actions misapprehended;” a very 
safe surmise on Mr. Lilly’s part, and a straw that 
shows which way the wind is blowing. Really 
Honourable Gentlemen, though they sit almost 
every day, get through very little work, and will 
| end by bringing Parliamentary government itself 
into disrepute. We saw last month that the Act 
of Oblivion had been read a third time; yet it is 
not till the 24th of February that the bill is made 
fairly law! Day after day (the Lord General 
| steadily at his post), Honourable Gentlemen keep 
bringing in proviso after proviso, to limit the 
mercies of the act as much as possible, in a very 
scandalous way. When their own vanities, ego- 
| tisms, and self-complacencies are offended, they 
can legislate with great rapidity ; witness the rate 
at which they get on with the “ Bill for taking 
away Pretended Honours.” Poor my Lord This, 
and Colonel That, betitled and becommissioned 
by the late King, are to fling away the handles to 
their names, or it will be worse for them! But 
the Army in Scotland cannot yet get its arrears 
settled. On the 17th, a statement of accounts was 
presented, with a draught agreement between the 
| military authorities on the one side, and official 
persons on the other. The Honourable House 
| refers the matter to a committee; this is its one 
| solution of all difficulties—reference to a com- 
mittee! 

Meanwhile, public opinion, in a Committee of 
the whole nation, is not going to sleep, but grows 
ever more vigilant, and is rapidly widening its 
demands. Thus, on the 24th (the day that saw 
the Act of Oblivion, provisoes and all, finally 
passed), there was presented, by a deputation to 
the Honourable House, a petition from “divers 
well-affected persons in the Northern Counties.” 
The petitioners are earnest on the two points 
which are much upon the hearts of all Reformers 
—the substitution of some better way of mainte- 
nance for Ministers than tithes, and a radical 


| improvement in the administration of the Law. 


“Courts of Justice in all counties, established 
and maintained at the public charge;” Local 
Courts, County Courts, which it will take two 
centuries to establish, so that justice “may come 
down like a mighty stream, free for the poorest 


| toresort unto, too strong for the richest to divert ;” 


which is really not ill-expressed! But not only 


| so: strange visions of a righteous social system 


are flitting before the minds of these well-affected 
persons in the northern counties; visions which it 
willtake more than two centuries to realize: — 
“That the hand of the labourer may be 
strengthened to his work; every man reaping what 
he sows, and not another ;” an extremely desirable 
consummation, but not to be obtained by a mere 
reference to a Committee! “The Parliament,” 
says Whitlocke, told the petitioners that some of 
the particulars mentioned in their petition were 
already under the consideration of the House, gave 
the petitioners thanks for their good affections,” 
and passed to the order of theday! The hopes of 
earnest men are getting more and more fixed on 
the Lord General, as the newspapers and pam- 
phlets abundantly testify. ‘“ Propositions sent to 
his Excellency the Lord General Cromwell;” “A 
Declaration of the Commoners of England to his 
Excellency the Lord General Cromwell,” are the 
titles of two printed appeals made to him this 
month. “Some officers” (officials) “ of the Com- 
monwealth,” complains the first, “are grown so 


| mossy, for want of removing, that they will hardly 


speak to an old acquaintance,” &e. &e. It is an 
old grievance, and also a new, this “ mossiness 


| of officials “for want of removing.” “Therefore,” 


says the other manifesto solemnly, “ you Army of 
England’s Commonwealth, look to it! The 
engmy could not beat you in the field, but they 
may be too hard for you in counsel—if you do not 
stick close to see common freedom established.” 





* Commons’ Journals, King’s Pamphlets (sub dato), &c. &c. 
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What says my Lord General to all this? Belike 
he walks silent, revolving many things in his 
mind? Or has he let fall some firm saying, which, 
in glad repetition, has reached the Faithful Scout?* 
“His Excellency the Lord General Cromwell 
hath declared for liberty and freedom, and is re- 
solved to ease the people of their heavy burdens, 
and to use means for the increase of trade.” Per- 
haps it is merely the wish that is father to the 
thought. 

2. A few scanty fragments of metropolitan 
news are all that this month’s newspapers afford. 
Royalism is very quiet, but printing some bits of 
paper does not cost much; and here is what it 
tried to startle old London with on the first Tues- 
day of the month:—“ On the 3rd instant, a paper 
was taken up in Westminster Hall, bearing this 
inscription, ‘ For his Excellency the Lord General 
Cromwell’” quite a polite style of address, “ and 
subscribed ‘C. R.,’ wherein it appears that the 
Scotch King intends a new game very suddenly; 
and to that end and purpose, declared in his letter 
to the General, that he was resolved to give him 
a visit the next spring, and to present him with 
some May flowers,” which is more easily said than 
done. His Majesty, “ the King of Scots,” indee 
is on very short commons at present. According 
to the Paris correspondents :—“ The young Scot is 
forced to keep a Scotch table, and lead a very 
thrifty life!” The Lord Deputy Ireton is not 
buried; his funeral falling to be described next 
month. But his funeral sermon is preached by 
Dr. Owen on Saturday the 6th, “in the Abbey 
Church at Westminster,” and published after- 
wards as The Labouring Saint’s Dismission to Rest, 
with a dedicatory preface “to the Honourable 
and my very worthy friend Colonel Henry Crom- 
well,” the Lord General’s second son. Into a 
very different region, the following extract takes 
us: ¢ “Mary Bradford was executed at Tyburn 
for murdering of her own child.” A terrible 
crime properly punished. But was it by a just 
law that “ Daniel Patrick and George Butler were 
hanged at the same time for robbing one Mr. 
Pexley of 5s. 6d. near Gray’s Inn. They were 
apprehended on Thursday night, condemned on 
the Friday, and executed the present day.” The 
“law’s delay” is rapid speed when a couple of 
poor thieves are to be hung. My Lord General 
is used to the shedding of blood, but this legal 
slaughter is a thing he cannot away with. “To | 
hang a man for six and eight pence, and I know 
not what; to hang fora trifle and acquit murder— 
is in the ministration of the law through the ill- | 
framing of it. I have known in my experience 
abominable murders acquitted. And to see men 
lose their lives for petty matters: this is a thing 
God will reckon for. And I wish it may not lie 
upon this nation a day longer than you have an 
opportunity to give a remedy; and I hope I shall 





* For February the 20th. 
+ Newspapers of February 20. 
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Lectures on the History of France. By the Right 
Hon. Sir James STEPHEN, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 
2 vols. London: Longman and Co. 

History of England from the Peace of Utrecht. 
By Lord Manon. Vols. V. and VI. Murray. 

WERE a person introduced into a room lighted 

but by a small aperture, he would notice an in- 

finity of atoms, whirling in every form of per- 
plexed mutation, yet all converging upwards 
between two direct lines towards the point of 
communication with the sun beyond. So should 
it be in the enunciation of thought ; forms, 
shapes, ideas, may alternate and exchange position , 
relatively, yet all should bear some direct refe- 
rence to the great chain of argument, so that the 
mind, entering upon any portion of the subject, 
might readily comprehend the gereral bearing of 
the whole, and derive an ever-increasing illumi- 
nation from the one pervading truth. If, on the 
contrary, the genius of the historian be of so 
prismatic a character as to throw off incessant 
and unconnected coruscations from each suc- | 
cessively presented salient point, the senses of | 
the observer are dazzled but obscured: he is | 
| 


delighted, powerfully affected may be, by some 
chance scintillation, but there is no steady pro- 
gress, no clearly accurate improvement, simply | 


cheerfully join with you in it. This is a great 
grief to many honest hearts and conscientious 
people; and I hope it is in all your hearts to 
rectify it.” * 

3. In these days of an “ inquisitorial ” income- 
tax, an extract from a manifesto of “the Com- 
missioners for the Monthly Assessments in the 
County of York,” much meditating a new fiscal 
system, may prove not uninteresting. The com- 


missioners give an outline of their scheme, which 


is to have a revaluation of the taxable property 
of the county, in which, with the course of time, 
there have been such changes of value. Very 
delicately do they put the necessity for inquiring 
at all; and with mere trade and professional 
income they disclaim all intention of dealing: 
“ And we do declare, that in this survey to be 
taken, we shall not pry into the personal estates 
of money, stock or other goods; or endeavour to 
understand mysterious trading; but pass them by 
as fleeting and uncertain, and wish them good 
speed. Our present endeavours are only aimed 
at the certain knowledge of the tree pound rent 
df the country.” Which appears to be a wise 
oetermination. 

“Colonel Robert Blake,” a well-known officer, 
has been appointed General of the Sea Forces for 
another nine months, and a quota of war-ships 
has been assigned as a “ summer guard” for our 
coast, which appears to be much in need of a spring 
or winter one. What is this that people write from 
the Norfolk seaboard? ‘ Letters from Yarmouth 
brought the uncouth news that a company of 
roguish pirates landed in the dead of night at 
Bewdsey, and did much mischief by entering 
many houses; robbing and spoiling the inhabi- 
tants of their goods. They seized on a gent. and 
some farmers in their beds, carrying them away 
for Dunkirk, and (as we hear) have set fines 
upon their heads for their ransom. I hope care 
will be taken for a competent number of ships to 
guard this coast that we may have no more of 
this kind.” These “roguish pirates,” I learn from 
another quarter, are “ French,” and the “gent.” 
thus unpleasantly taken from his bed was “ old.” 
For the rest, one participates in the “hope” 
of the Yarmouth correspondent, for really the 
“national defences” are in a sad state. Mr. 
Evelyn, on his way from Paris, “came to Calais 
by eleven in the morning” of the 3rd inst. “I 
thought to have embarked in the evening, but for 


| fear of pirates plying near the coast, I durst not 


trust our small vessels, and staid till Monday 
following, when two or three lusty vessels were 


| to depart.” Meanwhile I “dined with my 


Lord Wentworth, and met with Mr. Heath, Sir 
Richard Lloyd, Captain Paine, and divers of our 
banished friends.” But the delay, nevertheless, 
was very inconvenient. With such a state of 
things is it right, is it reasonable, that Honourable 





* Speech to the Second Protectorate Parliament. Carlyle. 
Vol. I. (First Edition), p. 450. 
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because the reflections are cast about every way, 
and fall any where. And this is the fault of Sir 
James STEPHEN’s book. 

Himself pleads indirectly, in extenuation of 
this, (a very grievous error in an academical pro- 
fessor), the circumstance of his being almost 
compelled to adopt the advice of Dr. Wiewe Lt, 
in consequence of the recent alterations in the 
University lectures, and to deliver a series imme- 
diately upon his appointment, instead of pursuing 
Mr. Macav ay’s counsel, who suggested that no 
man should attempt to occupy the field of French 
history without a preliminary silence of “at least 
two or three years.” The result, from whatever 
cause, is, that Sir James has produced an ex- 
tremely witty, clever and amusing, but neither a 
safe nor a sound book; in fact one wherein, to 
use SwiFt’s graphic expression, “imagination too 
often gets at cuffs with reason, and common sense 
is fairly kicked out of doors.” 

Indeed, his position as lecturer, and his long 
absence of thirty-cight years from the University, 
disqualified him for the peculiar precision and 
unity of style supposed to be concomitant with 
the office of a mere teacher; and these difficulties 
in the production of a work of purely phi- 
losophical history, were increased by the shame- 
ful ignorance of modern languages which pre- 
vailed among the pupils he addressed. An 
historian ought invariably to observe two things 
in his elucidation of his subject, especially 


Gentlemen should be paying off men, as they 
were the other day, under pretence of casing the 
Commonwealth ? 

_ 4, Sir Harry Vane and the other Parliament 
Commissioners at Dalkeith are working vigour- 
ously, both in iconoclastic and constructive 
fashion. Already they have had two procla- 
mations made at the “ market-cross of Edinburgh, 
by their justice or judge advocate, the cross 
being hung with rich tapestry, and eight trum- 
peters thereon sounding with silver trumpets 
three several times before the proclamation; and 


| others crying three times Oyez before the same; ” * 


—the Edinburgh “callants” crowding curiously 
about! Scotland is to be incorporaged with 
England; is to send so many members to the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth; serfage and 
the tyranny of the “ Lairds ” are to be abolished; 
the tyranny of the priests likewise is to be 
limited, and the Gospel to be freely preached by 
whomsoever has a call that way; and impartial 
judicatories set up, before which you may have a 
chance of getting a little justice, although you 
have not a cousin, near or remote, upon the 


| bench. Johnstone, of Warristoun, and his friends, 


are concocting a letter to the Lord General, pro- 
testing against the Union, chiefly because it tends 
toa subordinating of the priestly to the secular 
power, a perennial complaint of Scotchmen. But, 
on the other hand, there comes out a “Declaration 
of the Commons of Scotland,” praying for English 
rule, and deliverance from the men who haye 
brought Scotland to the verge of ruin. Mean- 
while, let all public vestige of the supremacy of 
the King of Scots be destroyed. “ Upon Saturday, 
the 7th day of February, 1652, by order from the 
Commissioners of the Parliament of England, now 
sitting at Dalkeith, there were masons, carpenters, 
and hammermen, direct to the Kirk of Edinburgh, 
where the King’s seat was erected, and to the 
market-cross of Edinburgh, where his arms and 
unicorn, with the crown on his head, was set. 
and there pulled down the King’s arms, dang 
down the unicorn, with the crown that was set 
upon the unicorn, and hung up the crown upon 
the gallows.”+ Did you ever? Mr. Nicoll, in 
spite of those iconoclastic proceedings, cheerfully 
confesses that “in these times the English com- 
manders had great respect to justice, and in doing 
execution upon malefactors, such as_ thieves, 
harlots, and others of that kind, by scourging, 
hanging, kicking,” what would the philanthropists 
say! “cutting off their ears;” how lovingly 
Nicoll particularises, “and stigmating (branding) 
of them with jot irons!” So that when, in a few 
days, Sir Harry Vane is recalled to his Parlia- 
mentary labours, he can take his departure with 
a feeling that he has done his duty; while fondly 
on his arm Religion leans, and reckons him her 
eldest son! F, Esprnasse. 

* Nicoll’s Diary of Public Transactions. (Edinburgh, 1836) 
sub dato. 

+ Nicoll, sud dato. 
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as viewed in connexion with directing the studies 
of others; the first, to advance no opinion 
unsubstantiated by full and clear corroboration 
from varied sources; and the other, to recollect 
that a history can be fairly termed such only 
when it embraces political events, social progress, 
and the habits and customs of the people. Sir 
JAMEs has not observed this rule. Connected with 
the ethnology of the French, we have little or 
nothing given; many also of the other points 
seem but as rescripts of Guizor or SismMonp1; 
whilst, conscious of his power of narrative, the 
strength of the work consists in vivacity of 
description and in the “ word-painting” of an 
impassioned style. 

These last will make, therefore, the “Lectures” 
popular enough in the book-club, but they will de- 
generate almost into idle lore with the student. 
There are passages in them showing so much dis- 
crimination of character, couched in such happy 
expression, that not even the long reputation of 
M. Comrte’s sociology, dragged in irrelevantly in 
the middle of the first volume, can cause the 
attention of the reader to flag. He is carried off 
in a light, happy vein of smooth satire, or super- 
ficial sketchiness, from one panoramic slide to 
another, preserved from total disbelief in the 
reality of the incidents, only by the decision with 
which the author asserts his judgment, if he 
does not at all times by arguments vindicate his 
opinions. a 
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Some of these are peculiar. Sir James, 
whether in morals or politics, admits no second 
causes; every event to a nation or an individual 
is the acting of providential reward or retribu- 
tion, and we should imagine that a person looking 
either at the Wars of the Roses in our own, or at 
the revolutions in sister countries, must admit 
that this view is based in truth—the only ground 
for objection, therefore, consists in his exclusion of 
all intermediate causes in his laudable assertion of 
one presiding cause. The excess of this principle of 
judgment injures the investigation of motive, and 
sometimes, as in the case of Lours XIII, induces 
him to exalt minor excellences and virtues, or to 
‘obliterate grave failings, upon the ground of ex- 


pediency toward some good end which a weak or | 


flagitious monarch may have promoted. The hero 
of the whole work, and the character most mas- 
terly delineated, is that of CuarLEMAGNE, which 
we subjoin: 


CHARACTER OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

Gibbon has remarked, that of all the heroes to whom 
the title of “ The Great” has been given, Charlemagne 
alone has retained it as a permanent addition to his 
name. The reason may, perhaps, be, that in no other 
man was ever united in so large a measure, and in such 
perfect harmony, the quatities which, in their combina- 
tion, constitute the heroic character; such as energy, or 
the love of action;—ambition, or the love of power;— 
curiosity, or the love of knowledge;—and sensibility, or 
the love of pleasure :—not, indeed, the love of forbidden, 
of unhallowed, or of enervating pleasure; but the keen 
relish for those blameless delights by which the burdened 
mind and jaded spirits recruit and renovate their powers, 
—delights of which none are susceptible in the highest 
degree, but those whose more serious pursuits are sus- 
tained by the highest motives, and directed towards the 
highest ends. For the charms of social intercourse, the 
play of a buoyant fancy, the exhilaration of honest 
mirth, and even the refreshment of athletic exercises, 
require, for their perfect enjoyment, that robust and 


absolute health of body and of mind which none but the | 
noblest natures possess, and in the possession of which | 


Charlemagne exceeded all other men. 

His lofty stature, his open countenance, his large and 
brilliant eyes, and the dome-like structure of his head, 
imparted, as we learn from Eginhard, to all his attitudes 
the dignity which becomes a king, relieved by the grace- 


: ful activity of a practised warrior. He was. still a | 
stranger to every form of bodily disease when he | 
entered on his seventieth year; and although: he was | 
thenceforward constrained to pay the usual tribute to | 


sickness and to pain, he maintained to the last a con- 


tempt for the whole materia medica, and for the dis- | 
pensers of it, which Molitre himself, in his gayest mood, | 
might have envied. In defiance of the gout he still | 


followed the chase, and still provoked his comrades to 
emulate his feats in swimming; as though the iron 
frame which had endured nearly three score campaigns 
had been incapable of lassitude and exempt from decay. 

In the monastery of St. Gall, near the lake of Con- 
stance, there was living in the ninth century a monk, 
who relieved the tedium of his monotonous life, and 
got the better, as he tells us, of much constitutional 


| 
laziness, by collecting anecdotes of the mighty monarch | 


with whose departed glories the world was at that time 
ringing. In his amusing legend, Charlemagne, the con- 
queror, the legislator, the patron of learning, and the 
restorer of the empire, makes way for Charlemagne, 
the joyous companion, amusing himself with the comedy, 
or rather with the farce of life, and contributing to it 


not a few practical jokes, which stand in most whimsical | 
contrast with the imperial dignity of the jester. Thus, | 


when he commands a whole levy of his blandest courtiers, 
plumed and furred, and silken as they stood, to follow 
him in the chase through sleet and tempest, mud and 
brambles; or constrains an unhappy chorister, who had 


forgotten his responses, to imitate the other members of | 
the choir by a long series of mute grimaces; or concerts | 


with a Jew pedlar a scheme for palming off, at an enor- 
mous price, on an episcopal virtuoso, an embalmed rat, 
as an animal till then unknown to any naturalist,—these, 
and many similar facetie, which in any other hands 
might have seemed mere childish frivolities, reveal to us 
in the illustrious author of them that native alacrity of 
spirit, and child-like glee, which neither age, nor care, 
nor toil could subdue, and which not even the oppres- 
Sive pomps of royalty were able to suffocate. 


His remarks on the power of the pen in France 
are of a higher order of writing, containing not 
merely cleverness, but depth of investigation into 
a national character, of late years unhappily 
occupying too prominent a place for its own 
happiness in the history of peoples, tongues and 
languages. The following observations will be 
read with deep interest by every one conversant 
with France and Frenchmen; they are not only 





evidence of the interesting nature of these lec- | 





tures, but an augury of some future production 
of a more unerring historico-philosophical class. 


THE LITERARY MEN OF FRANCE, 


The Pyrrhonic School, or succession of the men of 
letters of France, may be deduced from Abélard as its 
patriarch, through Rabelais, Montaigne, Des Cartes, and 
Pascal, and many intervening but more obscure writers, 
till it reaches Bayle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, and the other 
contributors to the Encylopédie of the 18th century. 
It was the common design of them all, though that 
design was not avowed by them all with equal frankness, 
to embark on the voyage for the discovery of truth from 
“ provisional doubt,” as their common point of departure; 
that is, from a total absence of all positive opinions 
whatever. * * By scepticism, as I at present employ 
| that word, [ do not mean the suspension of the judg- 
ment on each successive subject of inquiry, nor that 
freedom of mind which, in the result of any such 
inquiry, can lay aside the most cherished preconceptions, 
and embrace truth, even if she at length presents her- 
self in a form: the most unexpected and unwelcome. 
Without such scepticism as this, the search for truth is 
but a mockery; and the inquirer, however much he may 
vaunt his freedom, is, infact, a bondsman. The scep- 
| ticism which I impute to so many of the great French 
| writers, is a very different state of mind from this. 
| They were opinionless, and were content to beso. They 
| were destitute of settled convictions, and acquiesced in 
| the want of them. Even so far as they could attain to 
any definite creed, they held by it faintly and irresolutely. 
They had no faith which they were ready to attest by 
any considerable sacrifice; none to which they clung as 
an indestructible part of their portion in this life, or of 
their inher.tance beyond the grave. If, as I am con- 
strained to infer, Abélard, and Rabelais, and Montaigne, 
and Bayle, and so many others of their illustrious 
lineage in France, were in this sense of the word 
sceptics, it seems to me to follow inevitably, that a 
large part of their readers were sceptics also. For they 
became illustrious, precisely because they were the 
faithful interpreters of the thoughts and feeling which 
had already been born, or were struggling into life, in 
the minds of their contemporaries. Their popular ac- 
ceptance and their fame were earned by that fidelity. 
| They would have inculeated Pyrrhonism in vain, and 
| would have been unrewarded by the laurel in any land, 
|of which the prevailing tendencies were not already 
Pyrrhonic. They gave to those tendencies a strength 
and a decision, which would have been unattainable 
without their aid; but though they fostered, they did 
| not create them, 

That scepticism has long been among the natural 
| characteristics of Frenchmen, I infer, not merely from 
the general tone of so much of their literature, but also 
from that peculiarity of it which French critics make 
their boast. It bears, as they very truly say, constant 
| witness to the national passion for abstract ideas. That 
| passion, indeed, animates not their books only, but their 
discourses in the senate, in the pulpit, and at the bar. 
It takes possession of their clubs, and even of their 
| private society. No aspirant after wit or wisdom in 
France can make good his pretensions, unless he knows 
| how to scale the transcendental peaks of philosophy. 
| To this species of the sublime, they are ever ready to 
sacrifice even the beautiful. The fine mental sense of 
Greece (where the love of beauty was a national and 
universal instinct) would have rejected, with unutterable 
| scorn, those supersensuous embellishments with which 
Frenchmen, especially in our own times, rejoice to adorn 
| their poetry, their history, and their rhetoric. For, in 
| truth, such ornaments are as cheap and vulgar as they 
| are unbecoming. Any man of common intelligence may 





| 


| be easily trained to any legerdemain of the understanding 
| —to the making of abstractions, for example, as easily 
| as to the making of jokes or the making of verses. 
| The production of apophthegms is a hard task to him, 
| and to him only, who allows himself to utter words, 
without both a definite meaning and a profound con- 
| viction of the truth of what he says. The throes and 
labours of a long life preceded the birth of each of the 
sayings for which as many of the sages of Greece have 

| been immortalised. But the writer of the newspaper | 
which lies on your breakfast table at Paris, is never 
without his pearls of superlative wisdom to scatter over 
his account of yesterday's review or opera. Whence 
then is this national habit of quitting the solid earth for 
the hazy clouds? It is nothing else than the love of 
that “ provisional doubt,” in which these atronauts find 
their pleasure and their glory. By the aid of these 
metaphysical juggleries of words, they sublimate, 
darken, and dissolve all doctrines, even without the 
express and formal contradiction of any. They live in 
a region of half-meanings, or of no meaning,—in a 
| state of contented, though perhaps unconscious, scep- 
ticism. Wedded to no political opinions, but dallying 
with all, they pass, in a few brief years, through all the 
phases in which political society has ever exhibited itself 
amongst men, though never lacking “ pure ideas,” with 





which to polish periods, and to darken counsel, about 








each. The France of the last sixty years has, indeed, 
been in a state of chronic and unnatural distortion. But 
her intellectual habits were not, and could not have 
been, essentially different when the hills and gardens of 
Ste. Génévitve were thronged with the disciples of 
Abelard, or when the bookseller’s shops were besieged 
by purchasers of the Gargantua, or when the ladies of 
Versailles were writing Cartesian letters. The enthu- 
siastic popularity of their sceptical teachers has, from 
age to age, been at once the effect and the cause of that 
state of the national mind, of which we may read the 
results in every page of their nationat history. That 
history everywhere depicts a people gallant, gay, inge- 
nious, versatile, and ardent, beyond all rivalry and all 
example. But it also sets before us a race more desti- 
tute than any other of profound and immutable con- 
victions, and, therefore, less capable than any other of a 
steady progress in the great practical science of consti- 
tutional government—a people who are, at one time, the 
sport of any demagogue who can veil his selfish ambi- 
tion under the cant of “ pure ideas;” and, at another 
time, the victims of any despot who mayibe strong 
enough to trample both the ideologists and their verbal 
science under his feet. To have induced, or cherished, 
this mental temperament is, I believe, the well-founded 
reproach of the “ Pyrrhonic succession” in France. 








































































Lord Manon’s history presents many points in 
common with the production of the professor, as 
respects both style and turn of thought. The 
nobleman’s work, like that of his contemporary, is 
evidently intended to be an anecdotal digest of cha- 
racters and events, as an introduction to his own 
opinions upon them, rather than as a well ascer- 
tained collection of facts for the guidance of the 
studious readers. Here, as in the “ Lectures,” 
we have frequently an ipse dixit instead of an 
argument, nor can any enunciation of opinion be 
more dogmatically given than that which Lord 
Manon delivers of the identity of Sir Painie 
Francis with Junius. The Macaulay brush, too, 
has been frequently in the hands of both these 
scenic'painters: the same versatile yct set phrase, 
the epigrammatic point, the felicitous expression, 
the substitution of sound sometimes for sense, 
occur repeatedly in both. Still, the history, 
extending though it does throughout an almost 
over-written epoch, is truly valuable, not only on 
account of its condensation of information 
diffusely scattered over other publications, but 
for the exquisite tact with which motives are 
sifted, and the more remote contingenciés drawn 
into legitimate results. Court intrigue is 
analyzed by a courtier—the ministerial web un- 
ravelled with consummate dexterity. Lord Bute’s 
administration, and the characters so rapidly suc- 
cessive, in that stirring time, are exhibited with 
minuteness of detail, and, we may add, except in 
the case of W11kEs’ or other demagogues, to which 
class Lord Manon entertains aristocratic an- 
tipathy, with great impartiality. ‘The failure in 
the book is in the absence of sufficiently minute 
details relating to legislation, and the manners of 
the masses; its excellence in the analysis of 
statesmanship, and in the singular precision with 
which it traces the origin and progress of American 
discontent. The author’s favourites are GEORGE 
the Third, and the Earl of Chatham; the 
quotation we append shows at once the “forte” 
of the writer, and the advantage derived from 
his own position for elucidating the portrait he 
draws. It is the character of 


LORD SHELBURNE. 


There was however, one defect, as tke public deemed 
it,—or, as Lord Shelburne himself would have said, 
one misfortune,—that greatly detracted from the weight 
of his abilities. He could never attain a reputation for 
sincerity. Hollow and plausible—such were the epithets 
bestowed on him by common report; and he was 
speedily nicknamed Malagrida, from a plotting Jesuit 
of the name in Portugal. Thus also his friends were 
sometimes designated as‘‘ Malagrida’s gang."* Even 
at a much later period, after his character had been so 
long before the public, after he had been for years the 
leader of a party, after he had been for months the 
chief of an administration, we still find the same re- 
proach urged against him in the satirical writings of 
the time.t One cause (perhaps it may be deemed the 
only one) of this general imputation on his sincerity, 
was the overstrained politeness of his address. As I 
have heard, from some who knew him, he could scarcely 
meet with or part from any acquaintance without a 





* As in Wilkes’s private letter to Junius of September 12, 


4¢é 1. 
+ Hence the speech which the Rolliad put into his Lord- 
ship's mouth— 
A noble Duke affirms I like his plan: 
I never did, my Lords—I never can! 
Plain words, thank Heaven, are always understood ; 
I could support, I said, but not I would. 
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profusion of highflown compliments and earnest in- 
quiries. Such an address has never proved successful 
in this country. It has never been practised by the 
great masters of politeness among us. Lord Chesterfield, 
versed as he was in all courtly graces, did not inter- 
sperse his conversation with touches of panegyric, but 
far rather with strokes of satire. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, whose charm of manner has been celebrated as 
one element of his invariable success; of whom it was 
said that he gained hearts not less readily than towns, 
the Duke of Marlborough says of himself, in one of his 
most familiar letters, “You know I am not good at 
compliments.” ‘ 
But even, in the more congenial sphere of France, we 
may observe that Lord Shelburne’s compliments were, 
sometimes at least, deemed fulsome and excessive. 
Thus, an old blind lady of eighty-two, writes as follows 
from Paris:—* Lord Shelburne has flattered me ex- 
tremely; he assures me that he shall come again next 
year singly and solely for the pleasure of seeing me.” 


Much has been said in disparagement of light- 
ness of style in an historian, as “ being below the 
dignity” of the office; but for our own part we 
are rejoiced to see the ponderous manner too 
frequently adopted relieved in our modern books 
by the varied attractiveness of commentary. 
“Gravity” says Lord Bo.incprokr“ is the 
essence of imposture,” so long, therefore, as an 
historian preserves passionless impartiality, and 
does not sink the veracity of the witness in the 
prejudice of the partizan, we regret not that 
perspicuity is augmented by originality of illus- 
tration, and pedantic monotony exchanged for 
pungency and brilliancy of sty le. 








The Grenville Papers. Edited, with Notes, by 
Witiiam James Situ, Esq., formerly Libra- 
rian at Stowe. Vols. I. and LU. London: 
Murray. 

EPIsTOLARY memoirs of the Chatham era are 
so plentiful, that The Grenville Papers, coming late 
into the literary market, lose much of their relish 
and relative value. It is not, perhaps, the best 
method, though it may be the most agreeable, of 
recording historical and political events. The 
medley before us is no exception to this numerous 
class of works, unless it be a merit that it is less 
desultory in its subjects and more select in. the 
character and quality of its correspondents. 

The correspondence opens cheeringly with two 
letters from Lord Cornaury, acourtier, it is true, 
but one whom everybody loved and admired. It 
would be well if some moderns emulated his cha- 
racter, and 


Disdain whatever Cornbury disdained. 
His excuse for not going abroad with Mr. 


GEORGE GRENVILLE, in 1742, is in unison with his | 


heart and his principles: 


“LORD CORNBURY TO GEORGE GRENVILLE. 
“Thave had sickness enough myself to feel the obliga- 





tion I have to you for thinking of me for a companion 
when you are not well; and besides the real satisfaction 
I should have in being useful to you, and the pleasure I 
should find in your company, I am in your debt you 
know upon that very account, so that you cannot, I 
hope, doubt that I would most readily embrace your 
offer to accompany you to the south of France, if it were 
in my power; but the little good I found from my last 
travels made me exclude that remedy from my schemes 
of health even when I wanted it (which, I thank God, 
with tolerable care, is not now the case, even after my 
long imprisonment), and considering myself as fixed 
and settled at home (not to be useless or idle there), I 
embarked myself in several businesses, which, little as 
they are with respect to anybody but myself and my 
own family, as I have squared all my affairs accordingly, 
could not be left without much inconvenience and dis- 
order to them. Some part of that business I should 
have been rejoiced to have shown you here; some im- 
provements in this park, some useful and agreeable 
repairs to this house, which I could not, with any ease | 
to myself, leave unsettled and unpaid, and go out of | 
England, besides other matters that keep me in it. 

“In short, I have bought a team of oxen, and cannot | 
come; I have built a house, and cannot come. I have | 
every excuse bat that of having martied a wife; and | 
who krows but even that may happen to me in my | 

| 
| 
| 





present disposition to be fixed in this country and 
settled at home. I am indeed as happy at this home | 
now asa man can be who has neither parents, nor 
children, nor mistress, nor wife.” 

We turn from this agreeable picture of a tran- 
quil mind to one tortured with gout, ambition, | 
and the uncertainty of the result of a political 
crisis. 

The death of a Secretary of State is always an | 


| 





interesting epoch in political history. We here | 
quote Mr. Pirt’s lamentation, addressed to all the 
GRENVILLES, upon the death of Mr. Henry 
Petnam in 1754. It is strikingly illustrative of 
Lord Cuatuam’s proud superiority and expec- 
tancies, even at that early period of his political 
career: 


“Mt. PITT TO SIR GEORGE LYTTELTON AND THE 
GRENVILLE BROTHERS. 
“March 7, 1754. 

“My dearest friends,—The shock of Mr. Pelham’s 
death has affected me so powerfully, as not to leave me 
in a proper condition to write. 1 am sensibly touched 
with his loss, as of a man, upon the whole, of a most 
amiable composition; his loss, as a minister, is utterly 
irreparable, in such circumstances as constitute the 
present dangerous conjuncture for this country, both at 
home and abroad. But as I am unable-to write long, 
as well as that generals in the present exigency are 
unavailing, and can at best unburden an oppressed 
mind, I will contract my thoughts to the consideration 
of the distressful state of things, looking forward for 
the resources that may be left for the country, instead 
of wandering into regrets, which a full heart is apt to do. 

“JT will offer to the consideration of my friends but 
two things—the object to be wished for, the public, and 
the means which the object itself seems to suggest; 
for the pursuit of it, my own object for the public is to 
support the king in quiet as long as he may have to 
live, and to strengthen the hands of the Princess of 
Wales as much as may be, in order to maintain her 
power in the Government, in case of the misfortune of 
the king’s demise. The means, as I said, suggest 
themselves—an union of all those in action who are 
really already united in their wishes as to the object— 
this might easily be effected, but it is my opinion it 
will certainly not be done. 

“As to the nomination of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Fox, in point of party seniority in the 
corps, and, I think, ability for Treasury and the House 
of Commons basiness, stands, upon the whole, first of | 
any. 

“Dr Lee, if his health permits, is Papabilis, and in 
some views very desirable. Te Quinte Catule, my dear 
George Grenville, would be my nomination. 

*A fourth idea I will mention, which, if practicable, 
and worth the person’s while, might have great strength 
and efficiency for government in it, and be perfectly 
adapted to the main future contingent ebject, could it 
be tempered so as to reconcile the Whigs to it; 1 mean 
to secularise, if I may use the expression, the Solicitor | 
General, and make him Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I call this an idea only, but I think it not visionary 
were it accompanied by proper temperaments. I write 
these thoughts for Lord Temple, his brothers, and Sir 
George Lyttelton’s consideration only, or rather as a 
communication of my first thoughts upon an emergency 
that has too much importance and delicacy, as well as 
danger, in it, to whoever delivers their opinion freely, 
to be imparted any farther. I am utterly unable to 
travel, nor can guess when I shall be able; this situa- 
tion is most unfortunate. I am overpowered with gout 
rather than relieved, but expect to be better for it. My 
dear friends overrate infinitely the importance of my 
health, were it established; something I might weigh 
in such a scale as at present, but you, who have health 
to act, cannct fail to weigh much if united in views. | 

“T will join you the first moment I am able, for 
letters cannot exchange one’s thoughts upon matters so 
complicated, extensive, and delicate.” 

“J don’t a little wonder [ have had no express from 
another quarter. 

“T repeat, again, that what I have said are the 
breakings of first thouglits, to be confined to you fairly, 
and the looseness and want of form in them to be, I 
trust, excused in consideration of the state of mind and 
body of 





“Your ever most affectionate, 
W. Pitt.” 

“ As nothing is sodelicate and dangerous as every word 
uttered upon the present unexplained state of things— 
I mean wnexplained as to the King’s inclinations towards 
Mr. Fox, and his real desire to have his own act of 
regency, as it is called, maintained in the hands of the | 
Princess, too much caution, reserve, and silence cannot 
be observed towards any who come to fish or sound your 


| dispositions, without authority to make direct proposi- | 


tions. If eyes are really turned towards any connection 
of men as a resource against dangers apprehended, that 
set of men cannot, though willing, answer the expecta- 
tion, without countenance and additional consideration, 
and weight, added to them by marks of royal favour, 
one of the connection put into the cabinet, and called to | 
a real participation of councils and business. Huw our 
little connection has stood at all under all depression 
and diseountenance, or las an existence in the eyes of 
the public, I don’t understand; that it should continue 
to do so without an attribution of some new strength | 





and consideration, arising from a real share in Govern- 
ment, I have dif€culty to believe. 

“Tam, however, resolved to listen to no suggestions 
of certain feelings, however founded, but to go as 
straight as my poor judgment will direct me, to the sole 
object of public good. 

“TI don't think quitting of offices at all advisable for 
public or private accounts; but as to the answering any 
further purposes in the House of Commons, that must 
depend on the king’s will and pleasure to make us to 
do so.” 


The editor of the Stowe Papers acquits Mr. 
GRENVILLE of being the originator of the Stamp 
Act. It appeared he was urged to hasten that 
“odious measure” by Mr. JeNKrxson, to whom, 
perhaps, we are indebted for many of the expe- 
dients that enabled Great Britain to carry on her 
expensive wars during the ministries ot NorTH 
and Pirr. 

“MR. JENKINSON TO MR. GRENVILLE- 

“Tn the last session of Parliament, you assigned as a 
reason for not going on with the Stamp Act, that you 
waited only for further information on that subject. 
This having been said, should not Governrent appear 
to take some step for that purpose? I mentioned this 
to you soon after the Parliament was up; I remember 
your objections to it, but I think the information may 
be procured in a manner to obviate those objections, 
and without it we may, perhaps, be accused of neglect.” 


On this passage, the editor of the Grenville 
Papers observes— 


“Mr. Grenville’s name has always been associated 


with the American Stamp Act, because he is generally 
believed to have been the author or inventor of it, and 
the zeal with which he invariably defended it has 
strengthened that opinion. Mr. Jenkinson, however, in 
his place in the House of Commons, in May, 1777, 
directly asserted the contrary, aud who so likely to be 
well inforined on the subject as Mr. Jenkinson, who 
held the office of Secretary of the Treasury, and was in 
Mr. Grenville’s most intimate confidence? He said 
that ‘the measure of the Stamp Act was not Mr. 
Grenville’s; if the act was a good one, the merit of it 
was not due to Mr. Grenville; if it was a bad one, the 


errors or the ill policy of it did not belong to him.’- 


This declaration from Mr. Jenkinson has led me to 
infer that it was he himself who first suggested the 
idea to Mr. Grenville, by whom it was warmly adopted, 
and they mutually exerted themselves in bringing the 
measure to perfection. But there is also reason to 
believe that the idea did not originate with Mr. Jenkin- 
son, I have fotind among Mr. Grenville’s papers # 
letter addressed to Mr. Jenkinson by one Henry 
McCulloh, dated Turnham Green, July 5, 1763. It 
contains ‘a brief state of such taxes as are usually 
raised in His Majesty's old settled colonies on the con- 
tinent of America, viz.—North and South Carolina, 


| Virginia, and Pennsylvania,’ and afterwards informs him. 


that ‘a stamp duty on vellum and paper in America, 
at sixpence, twelvepence, and eighteenpence per sheet, 
would, at a moderate computation, amount to upwards of 
sixty thousand sterling per annum; or, if extended to 
the West Indies, would produce double that sum.’ This 
letter was accompanied by the draughts of two bills, 
‘most humbly addressed to the cousideration of the: 
Right Honourable George Grenville, Esq.’ One of them 


| is entitled Proposals with respect to a Stamp Duty in 
| America, &c., and the other, For creating and issuing 


Bills of Credit’ under the denominaticn of Exchequer 
Bills of Union, for the general use of Lis Majesty's 
Colonies in America, &c. The latter is stated to have 
been ‘submitted to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Halifax in 1755, and, with some alterations, will answer 
the end proposed at this time.’ It has also been occa- 
sionally said that Lord Halifax was the originator of 
the S:amp Act, and lis knowledge of, and connexion 
with, McCulloh, may have afforded some grounds for 
the supposition. I have not succeeded in ascertaining 
any particulars respecting McCulloh. His letter is 
written in a clerk’s hand, signed only by himself, and to 
judge from the tremulous mode of writing his name, ke 
must have been a man very far advanced in years.”"— 
Note, Vol. I1., p. 374. 


Lord Tempte’s opinion of the Peace in 1763, 


' and his friendship for Mr. WILKEs, is expressed 


in a letter, dated 
“ Stowe, November 28, 1762. 
“Tam very thankful my dear Senator, for I write 
to you in all capacities, when I reflect upon your good- 
ness in sparing me so much time as was requisite to 
give mea very complete idea of the humours of St. 
Stephen's Chapel. 1 honour and admire Beckford as 
much as I think the great Charles (a North Briton, 
perhaps a North British hero) derogated from every 
principle of policy but that of downright submission. 
“Sir Jolin is again grown, in my opinion, a man of 
some parts, and even vivacity, for not seconding the 
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THE CRITIC, 











motion, as Lord Vere, Lord Charles Spencer's father-in- 
law. informed us he was to do, so lately as by Tuesday's 
post; from which I collect that some sudden alteration 
must have been made. 

“J am astonished to find the Preliminaries are only 
to be laid in due time, not forthwith, before Parliament. 
I wonder this equitable, glorious, and lasting Peace 


[Fesrvuary 2, 





| inexhaustible strength, thought proper fo disregard. At 
‘the solicitation of Louis Kossuth, “ President of the 


should be as yet ashamed to show its head, I remem- | 
ber the famous, or infamous, Convention was just as | alam 
| the interests of both countries. 


modest, and puffed to be just as “excellent. 

“T could make several observations upon this speech, 
but will reserve them to breathe the air of London. I 
fear if you was to show your face in Edinburgh, you 
would not be much better received than his Majesty of 


the Isle of Bute in the streets of London, so I wonder | 


not at your having a fellow-feeling. I know this letter 
is to be read before it gets into your hands; if my senti- 
ments are worth knowing, I think them not worth con- 
cealing, and so let them please themselves, whilst I please 
myself with repeating assurances to you that I am most 
affectionately yours, &e. &c., oa. 
“Not one voice of the N. party to echo Mr. B 
expression of infamous 
in the wrong to stay in the country.” 


s 








> great C Es entioned in the above | ~ : 1 . . 
The great Cuarves, mentioned in t | L. Kossuth, President of the Committee of Defence, 


and countersigned by Francis Pulsky, Secretary of | 


letter, was CuarLes TownsHEeND. Lady TEMPLE 
says, in a subsequent letter, December, 1762: 


Committee of Defence,” in Hungary, the Charge 


d’Affaires of the United States at the Court of Vienna, | 


on the 3rd of December, 1848, made application to the 
Imperial Government, with a view “to initiate the 
negotiations of an armistice for the winter, between the 
two armies standing on the frontiers of Austria and 
Hungary, and to stop the calamities of a war so fatal to 


This application (as Mr. Webster, Secretary of State 
of United States Government, advises Mr. Hiilsemann, 
Charge d’Affaires of Austria) became the subject of a 
conference between Prince Schwartzenburg, the Imperial 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Stiles. The 
Prince commended the considerateness and propriety 


| with which Mr. Stiles had acted, and so far from dis- 


After all I ain not much | 


“TJ find there are people that think if Mr. Pitt had | 


not said he was a single man, Charles Townshend, cum 
multis aliis, would never have voted for the peace, and 


that it was impolitic to make that declaration, when | 


there was no occasion for it.” 


We close these extracts, for the present, with 
an amusing, though, perhaps, not authentic, bon 
mot of the Duke of Drevonsurre, exhibiting the 
attachment of the King to Lord Bure: 

“ COUNTESS TEMPLE TO EARL TEMPLE. 

“Mrs. Ryde was here yesterday. She is acquainted 
with a brother of one of the yeomen of the guard, and 
he tells her the King cannot live without my Lord 
Bute. 
comes back to ask of the yeomen of the guard if my 
Lord Bute is come yet, and that his lords and people 
that are with him look as mad as can be at it. The 
mob have a good story of the Duke of Devonshire, that 
he went first to light the King, and the King followed, 
leaning upon Lord Bute’s shoulder, upon which the 
Duke of Devonshire turned about, and desired to know 
which he was waiting upon.”—(J"ol. J/., p. 22. 


The repetition of the substance of the letters 
(of which the Diary principally consists), almost 
tempts one to ask, with Horace Watpore, 
When will George Grenville cease to be tiresome? 
The work is, of course, accurately printed, and 
the notes are concise, judicious, and not too 
abundant. The editor has proved himself well- 
qualified for the critical task he has had to perform. 








Austria in 1848 and 1849. By Wititam H. 
Stites, late Chargé d’Affaires of the United 
States at the Court of Vienna. 

Austria in 1848 and 1849, by the American 

Chargé d’Affaires, has a present and lively 

interest, for it is a record of events whose effects 


If he goes out anywhere, he stops when he | 


approving his interference, advised him, in case he 
received a further communication from the revolutionary 





dense that several persons had been pressed to death. 
Meat and wine were almost completely exhausted, and 
bread of the worst quality exceedingly searce. Not- 
withstanding these severe demands upon their patriotism 


| and courage, public opinion in Venice on the subject of 


resistance was still unchanged, the people seemed still 
resolved “ to hold out to the last,” while the activity at 
the arsenals and at all the ports appeared to indicate 
that some great enterprise was to be undertaken before 
the final catastrophe arrived. For some time previously 
a rumour had been circulated in Venice, that on the 1st 


| of August the Austrians intended to commence another 


| already encountered. 


| 


Government in Hungary, to have an interview with | 


Prince Windischgriitz, who was charged by the Em- 
peror with the proceedings determined on in relation to 
that kingdom. 

A week after these occurrences, Mr. Stiles received, 


through a secret channel, a communication signed by | 


State. On the receipt of the communication, Mr. 
Stiles had an interview with Prince Windischgriitz, who 


and more awful assault upon the city than any that had 
hitherto been witnessed, but there were few of its 
pleasure-loving inhabitants who listened with credulity 
to this whisper of fancy, and even they dreamed not of 
anything more disastrous than that which they had 
But when the silence which 
reigned over the waters of the lagunes had been for 
many days unbroken by a single hostile gun, on Sunday, 
the 31st of July, at midnight, when the lower classes 
were quietly reposing in their beds, and the higher and 
gayer circles, as was their custom, promenading the 
illuminated Piazza of St. Mark, or, seated under its 
extended balconies, carelessly sipping their coffee or 


| pufting their cigars, no sooner had the bell in the tower 


received him with the utmost kindness, thanked him | 


for his efforts toward reconciling the existing difficulties, | 


but replied in substance as follows:—“I can do nothing 
in the matter; I must obey the orders of the Emperor; 


| Hungary must submit; I will occupy Pesth with my 


troops, and then the Emperor must decide what is to be 
done; I cannot consent to treat with those who are in a 
state of rebellion.” 

The course of the Imperial Government was fixed, 
and from motives of pride, as well as of policy, nothing 
short of the unconditional submission of Hungary, as 
Prince Windischgriitz stated, would at that time for a 


| moment be listened to 


Two recent victories over his own undisciplined and 
ili-armed subjects had given the young Emperor a con- 
fidence in the invincibility of his troops which nothing 
could shake. Prague, battered by the cannon of. Win- 
dischgriitz, had been but a short time previously 
reduced to a state of the most fawning subserviency, 
and Vienna, beseiged, not by Turks but by an over- 
whelining force of Austrian troops, had just surrendered, 
and lay in all its agonies prostrate at his feet. 

But as great an obstacle to the success of negotia- 
tions at this time arose from the fact that the ccn- 
stitutional privileges of Hungary have ever been a 


| thorn in the side of Austria, and the Schwartzenburg 


cabinet had arrived at the conclusion that the present 
was a most favourable moment to rid themselves of 
these troublesome encumbrances. 

It was the boast of Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 


| when Viceroy of Ireland, that he had made King 


Charles in that island, “ as absolute as any prince in the 
world could be,” and the ambition of the Erglish states- 
man seems to have been the leading motive which 
characterized the policy of Schwartzenburg’s govern- 
ment of Hungary. 

The Vienna Gazette, the acknowledged organ of the 
Imperial Cabinet, in its imprudent exultation over the 


| triumphant commencement of the campaign, thus 


we are still experiencing, and whose consequences | 


no man can yet venture to prophecy. Mr. Strives 
was the medium through whom Kossutu com- 
municated with the Austrian Government. He 
has presented a spectator’s view of the Hungarian 


perial system, which was only shaken by the 


| years, 


exposed the fixed policy of the ministry. “ The Magyar 
tribe is now being thrown back upon its geographical 
territory, and the kingdom of Hungary, such as it has 
been, lies in its agonies, after existing for a thousand 
Its history is ended, its future belongs to 


; ian | Austria.” 
struggle; he has sketched the entire of the im- | 


revolution, and is now restored in the orignal | 


completeness of the design of Merrernicu, if 


not with the vigour which //s capacity would 


have infused into it. He describes the Foreign 
Policy of Austria from the period of the Peace to 
the dislocations of 1848. He narrates the history 
of the Revolution as witnessed by himself, or as 
received from spectators on whose statements he 
could rely. The work itself has not yet, or only very 
lately, issued from the press, and it is from proof 


Here is a graphic picture of 


THE FALL OF VENICE. 
Towards the end of July, the incessant roar of 
cannon, which for thirty-two days and nights, without 


| intermission, had continued to sound and resound upon 


the ear of the Venetians, began now, from some cause 
unknown to them, gradually to subside. By some this 
cessation of hostilities on the part of the Austrians was 


| ascribed to the preparation necessary for a new and 


sheets that the following passages are gathered. | 
a, . | reached them that Marshal Radetzky was then at 
Mestre busily engaged in inspecting all the works, and | 


Its appearance will be welcomed in England as 
in America, where events have given such new 
and great importance to the subjects of which it 
treats. We may, possibly, return to it when it 
shall be before us in its perfect form. In the 
meanwhile, our readers will peruse with eagerness 
the following passages: 
KOSSUTH AND THE AMERICAN MINISTER. 


About the same time another opportunity presented 
itself for the settlement of the unhappy difficulties 
which distracted the two countries, but which the 


Imperial Government, in the proud consciousness of its 


more terrible mode of attack. And what added force 
to this conjecture, was the intelligence which had 


superintending the construction of strong howitzer 





of St. Mark tolled the hour of twelve and announced 
the fact that the first of August had appeared, than 
they found themselves in the midst of a shower of red- 
hot shot, more terrible than the irruption of Vesuvius 
and Pompeii, and covering at once nearly three fourths 
of the city. Yet not a complaint was uttered, not a 
tear shed. The people of the exposed districts quartered 
themselves upon the occupants of the other sections 
with as much composure as if they had been members 
of one family, and nothing was heard but imprecations 
upon an enemy, who avoiding the breasts of soldiers 
ready and willing to receive them, attempted to force a 
capitulation upon the town, by routing the women and 
children from their beds, in hopes through their screams 
and tears to accomplish that which their personal valour 
had been unable to effect. 

The torrent of balls which continued to fall inces- 
santly, night and day, had no other result than to 
destroy property and demolish the most beautiful works 
of architecture and sculpture. On the Grand Canal 
nearly every palace was perforated, and some, particu- 
larly those of Mocenigo (which Lord Byron occupied), 


| Balbi, Persico, &c., boast of having received as many as 
| thirty or forty balls each. 


A number of the churches, 
viz., the Frari, the Scalzi, San Giovanni e Paolo, &c., 
with their splendid marble and statuary, suffered severely. 

The means by which the Austrians succeeded at 
length in throwing their projectiles into the city, a point 
which they had endeavoured in vain for months to 
accomplish, was by mounting, at San Giuliano, pieces of 
eighty pounds and Paixhans guns of the heaviest calibre, 
and firing with muzzles raised to a considerable eleva- 
tion; the balls then in describing the parabolic curve 
would descend and fall within the city, whereas, dis- 
charged on a level or aimed directly at the object as had 
previously been done, in a distance of five or six miles, 
the balls invariably fell short of their destination, and 
sank without effect beneath the waters. 

On the 1st of August, the day upon which this awful 
bombardment commenced, 2000 Venetians madea sally 
from Brondolo, and after capturing a few hundred oxen, 
retired. During the evening the tidings of that ex- 
pedition reached Venice, and while the population of 
that gay capital were quietly seated in the magnificent 
Fenice under the shower of red-hot shot (for the theatre 
was in the invaded district} enjoying, as composedly as 
though nothing had happened, the performance of 
“ William Tell,” the enthusiasm which the narration of 
this slight success created was so great, that the con- 
tinuation of the drama was dispensed with, and the 
occasion converted into a national festival. 

Day after day, unceasingly, the cannonading continues; 
at many points the bombs set fire to the buildings, but 
these are soon extinguished without much injury, and 
as the balls seldom if ever penetrated further than the 
roof and one story, the population are unconcerned. 
Provisions become hourly more scarce, the supply can 
last but two weeks longer, and yet the people very 
quietly say “we will hold out until we have nothing 
more to eat, and then the Croats may come and do what 
they please.” 

To add to the horrors of their situation, the cholera 
broke out among the inhabitants in its most dreadful 


batteries at St. Giuliano and other important positions, , and malignant form, its ravages, doubtless, increased 


which had hitherto remained unoccupied. 


by the scanty and unwholesome food upn which they 


Others very naturally supposed that the enemy, | had been for sometime compelled to subsist; and yet, 
finding it a useless expenditure of powder and shot, had | amid all these disasters, the city remained tranquil, the 
abandoned the idea of taking the city by storm, and | Place of St. Mark was as much frequented as ever, and 
resolved to wait until starvation should accomplish what | the countenances of the Venetians as bright as though 
their army could not effect. And as the city began now | enjoying the sunshine of the palmiest days of the 
to experience the first effects of famine, this seemed for | republic. 


the moment the more probable conclusion. 


On the 14th of August Marshal Radetzky, aware 


The crowds around the bakers’ shops were already so | of the state to which the city was reduced, renewed his 
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efforts to induce it to capitulate, by offering nearly the | was printed. It contains five essays, and two historical | which they often deal, and so fragmentary and 


same terms that had been previously rejected. Strange 
that now, when ammunition, food, medicine, drink, even 
water was failing, when to the general misery and 
squalor the cholera is added, carrying off from 80 to 
100 a day, in Venice and Chioggia, families without 
bread, without a roof, in search of shelter and victuals, 
old men, women, and children, crammed into the public 
store-houses, or under the naked sky exposed to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, and all the bombs and balls 
of the Austrians, these terms, quite as moderate as 
could possibly have been expected, were again rejected. 

On the 17th, the President of the republic, warned 
by the rapid progress of public danger that longer 
resistance was impossible, in consultation with the com- 
mandant of the French squadron and the French 
Consul, it was decided, as the only and last means of 
safety, to send a Venetian deputation to the Austrian 
camp with an offer of capitulation. General Gergowski, 
commander of the Austrian troops before Venice, 
received the deputation on the 19th, and in reply to 
their application, stated that he had no power to treat, 
but that he would immediately forward their note to 
Milan, and that during the time necessary to receive a 
reply from Marshal Radetzky he would consent to 
slacken his fire on the city, and further, that Venice 
might confide in the paternal intentions of the Emperor, 
and in the enlightened and liberal spirit of his govern- 
ment. The Deputation, comprehending the exact value 





to be attached to such phrases, returned dejected and | 


disconsolate to Venice. 

Time rolls on, the reply from Milan is hourly expected, 
the destiny of a nation hangs on the balance, and a day 
becomes an age. The fire of the enemy, somewhat 
slackened on the 20th and 2lIst, is renewed on the 
night of the latter with as great severity as ever. 
What will be the nature of the reply from Milan? 
What terms will an all-powerful and long-provoked 
enemy inflict upon an u‘terly weak and prostrate foe? 

No one knows, but all fear they will be rigorous in 
the extreme. The republic approaches its end. Venice 
has but two days’ provisions left, and those of the worst 
kind. The progress of the cholera is frightful. The 
absolute and unconditional surrender of the city within 
two days, is inevitable. The 22nd of August arrives, 
and with it the answer of the Field Marshal. That 
octogenarian commander, as magnanimous as renowned, 
has affixed no additional stipulations on his fallen foe, 
the terms are accepted by the municipality of Venice, 
in whose favour the Provisional Government and the 
National Assembly have abdicated their powers, the 


fragments, remarkable for nothing, either in the argu- | 
ment or in the composition, to justify their publication | 
in any other form thaa that for which we presume they | 
were written—the pages of a magazine. The “ Essay 

on French Socialism” has no novelty of argument ; | 
that on “The English Revolution” no new fact. At 

best it is only a gathering of the common- places of the 

newspapers. The “ Memoirs of Waller and Collins” 

add little to the information already collected. The 

composition is respectable common-place. There is | 
nothing for positive censure, but nothing entitled to 
positive praise, so far as the author is concerned; but 
the printer is guilty of the vilest punctuation we have 
seen for many a day. It is painful to read. 
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The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr. 
With Essays on his Character and Influence. By 
the Chevalier Bunsen, and Professors Branpts 
and Lorpeti. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1852. 

AttuovuGcHu only one work of Nresvur’s—Thi 

Roman ITistory—is at all read in this country, and 

although, even by its warmest admirers, it cannot 

be reckoned among the masterpieces of human 

genius, yet his name has somehow acquired a 

currency here scarcely, if at all, inferior to 


| enjoyed by Goerue and by ScutLier. This dispro- 


portion between merit and reputation is frequently 
observable in the case of foreign authors (some 
would add that it occurs often enough with 
domestic writers); and, in the present instance, 
it admits of a pretty easy explanation. It has 
been Nrespunr’s good fortune, so far as_ his 
English reputation is concerned, to connect him- 


‘self with a topic, the History of Rome, which 
| paved the way for a reception of his work 


firing has ceased on bvth sides, and the republic of | 


Venice is no more. 

Her defence stands alone—like her marble palaces 
and her renown, in the midst of seas and of the ages of 
the world: she falls as she has lived, free from excesses, 
free from violence, and whilst enduring incredible pri- 
vations, has never yielded to anarchy; overpowered by 


superior forces, and yielding to the weight of events | 


which it was impossible to withstand, ruined in every- 
thing but spirit, Venice falls battling heroically for 
ancient and long-cherished independence. 








Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norian | 


Conquest. By AGNES SrricKLAND. A New Edition, 
revised and greatly augmented. In 8 vols. Vol. V. 
London: Colburn & Co. 


Tue republication, in a more compact form, and at a 


reduced price, with additions and corrections from | 


sources opened to the Authoress since its first appear- 
ance, of the most popular and most interesting his- 
torical biography in our language, will be welcomed by 
thousands who have desired to possess it, but from 
whom it has hitherto been excluded by the cost. The 
periodical production of the new edition is an additional 
inducement to purchasers, for many who would not like 
to expend the price of all the eight volumes at once 
will have no difficulty in saving the small cost of a 
single volume every two months. Besides the additions 
which have been copiously made to this edition, it has 
the further attraction of engraved portraits of the 
Queens, and it is very handsomely printed. This fifth 
volume of the series comprises the Lives of ANNE 
of Denmark, Queen of James I.; HenrieTrA Marta, 
Queen of CuARLEs I.; and CATHERINE of Braganza, 
Queen of CHArtEs II. There is but one regret which 
all must feel in the perusal of these delightful records 


in the two great seats of learning, and in those 
still numerous circles which occupy themselves 
with classical studies. In a foreign University, 
an English work on the same subject, displaying 
as much laborious research and suggestive bold- 
ness as did Nresvur’s, could scarcely by any 
means have aroused as much attention as was 
bestowed on the translation made many years 
ago of the History of Rome by Archdeacon Hare 
and the present Bishop of St. David’s. For in | 
most foreign universities, while classical learning 
and the civilization of Greece and Rome absorb a 
fair share of interest, they are far from finding 
that almost exclusive attention which is bestowed 
upon them at Oxford and Cambridge. In our | 
universities, wearied with the same dull round of 
ordinary views upon classical matters, the novelty 
and freshness of Nresnunr’s history told almost at 
once, and the universities still retain sufficient | 
hold over the literary mind of the country to re- 
peat upon it any intellectual influence to which | 
they may have themselves been strongly subjected. 
Add to this that the bold (though by no means | 
original or unprecedented) spirit in which Nre- 
BUR undermined and exploded the fine fables of 
early Roman history, evidently led the way to a 
similar undertaking in more sacred regions, so 


| that his method of historical inquiry was at once 


invested with a certain mysterious, though 
unholy charm, which captivated a numerous class, 
and led by a natural process to the loudly-ex- 
pressed hostility of another class perhaps more | 


| numerous still. It was in Nrespunr’s history of 


of what may truly be termed the Romance of History, , 


that Miss SrrtckLanp should have permitted religious 
and party prejudices so to blind her judgment. We 
must confess that the failing is by no means peculiar 
to herself; it is the common fault of historians of all 
parties and sects, but not the less to be condemned by 
the critic wherever it is found. 








Historical Essays. By Joun Coteman. London: 
Hatchard. 


Rome that the English mind was first familiarized 
with the short and easy application of the term 
“myth” to any event which had a colouring of 
the marvellous or even the improbable; and 
although its author little fancied to what regions 
his doctrine would be applied, the distance from 
Nresvnr to Srravss is in reality not very great. 
In spite of all this, however, and of the general 
interest which attaches to the name of Nrencur, 
we doubt much whether the two massive volumes 
before us will be read at all out of exclusively 
scholastic circles, and whether even in these they | 
will be read with much eagerness or pleasure. 
Instead of the “ Life and Letters of Nrenunr,” they 
might have been appropriately entitled his “ Let- 
ters and Life”—for what of “life” they contain 
is to the “letters” as Favstarr’s halfpenny 
worth of bread was to the intolerable deal of sack. 
Nor are Nresunr’s letters, though often interest- 
ing, on the whole, such as even a German reader, 
—conversant with the topics handled in them and 


‘familiar with the views which they enforce and | 


controvert,—would easily peruse with an interest ! 
that did not often flag. To the English reader, 


| on the other hand, even if he be a scholarly and} { 1 c 
so obsolete and remote are the interests with Wnore than the eagerness with which the con- 


We cannot find for what purpose this bulky volume | 


hurried the style in which they are often written. 
The translator informs us that about half of the 
letters contained in the original correspondence 
faccomplished student, the perusal of these two 
(volumes will be a task of considerable difficulty, 
appear in the present version. It would not be 
difficult, we think, to reduce these two volumes 
to one of their present dimensions, and yet not 
omit a passage or even a sentence that contains 
any lively description of thought, scene, or senti- 
ment. For the rest, the short narrative which 
connects the various fascicles of letters, is clearly, 
instructively, and ably written, and the letters 
themselves are skilfully translated. There is a 
great lack of notes, however, especially to those 
letters which relate to Nresurr’s adventures as a 
Prussian official. But the chief fault of the book 
lies in its construction as a whole. Instead of 
this rudis indigestaque moles, the Lebens- Nachrichten 
should have been put into the hands of 
competent workman who, with an eye to the 
English public and its wants and tastes, might 
have produced a “ Life and Letters” in which 
the latter would have been strictly subordinated 
to the former, and the career of the German 
official and historian been presented in brief and 
interesting compass. 
Nor would such a narrative have been without 
a certain instructive charm. The vchement, impe- 
tuous and restless disposition of Niepunr would 
under any circumstances have taken care that his 
life was one of change and motion; but he fell, 
moreover, into a time of unparalleled revolution, 
political and intellectual; and a well-executed 
sketch of his career would include no inconsider- 
able view of the history of his age, under some of 
its most interesting aspects. Thirteen at the first 
French Revolution of 1789, he died on the New- 
year’s day succeeding the Revolution of 1830! 
IIe was born at Copenhagen on the 27th of 
August, 1776, the son of Carsten Niepugre, the 
celebrated Oriental Traveller. Brought up at 
Meldorf, in Ditmarsch, where his father held an 
official post, he manifested from early childhood 
an enormous aptitude for learning, went success- 
fully through various schools and colleges in the 
neighbourhood and at a distance, amassing stores 
of knowledge, literary, philological and statistical, 


| was early taken notice of by distinguished littera- 


teurs and statesmen, and at the age of twenty-two 


| (1798) came to Britain for the purposes of study, 


which were chiefly fulfilled at Edinburgh till his 
return in 1798. His letters from Britain are the 
earliest that have any general interest. Much of 
the contrast that they delight to paint between 


| the social and sympathetic relations of England 


and of the Continent remains unimpaired to this 
day, and our first extract shall be his verdict on 
THE AFFECTIONS IN BRITAIN. 

I have never witnessed nor heard of family life full 
of deep and tender affection, nor of a hearty, enthu- 
siastic, mutual coufidence between young men. I have, 
indeed, though very rarely, been told of ardent love 
between married people, which expressed itself through 
the deep sorrow felt by the survivor; but even this love 
led to no results, for in other respects they retained the 
same indifference to all that appears to us of the highest 


| value. Every young man has a crowd of friends; in- 


deed, any one can have as many as he likes. But this 
sort of friendship consists simply and solely in a taste 
for paying each other long and frequent visits, and then 
killing the time together either in wild excesses, or in 
sleepy conversation, or boisterous merriment. I have 
remarked and proved by experience what, perhaps, will 
astonish you, that it seems very strange to a young 
Englishman for a young man to speak of his absent 
friends with warmth, and to occupy himself with 
thoughts of them in his solitary leisure hours; and to 
this void in their hearts and imaginations, perhaps, 
their universal licentiousness may be in great measure 
ascribed. They are only happy in the enjoyment of 
sensual pleasures. 


With the opening of the present century, 
Nresunr’s public and official life began under the 
Danish government at Copenhagen. A few years 
afterwards (in 1806), he was invited by the 
famous Srery, then Prussian minister of Finance, 
to serve in his department, and this was the first 
of the many official engagements, some of them 
very high and important, which Nresunr ful- 
filled under the Prussian government, from the 
disastrous year which first connected him with 
it to the period of tranquillity and peace during 
which he discharged the functions of Prussian 
envoy to the Papal Court. Nothing, indeed, sur- 
prises the English reader of this correspondence 
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tinental governments appear throughout it to be 
inviting talent into their political service, even 
when, as in Nrepunr’s case, that talent has been 
chiefly exhibited in the acquisition of knowledge 
and the production of books, pamphlets, and 
lectures. ‘To those who remember the grateful 
acknowledgments which Grenon pays to his 
service in a troop of rural yeomanry, it will not 
be surprising that Nresunr’s active and stirring 
official life should have powerfully contributed to 
qualify him for an historical treatment of the 
development of the great state of which Gibbon 
chronicled the decline and fall. 

Nrepvunn’s letters from 1806 to 1810, written 
in the hurry of an ever-changeful life, and in the 
midst of a disastrous war, are about the least in- 
teresting part of the book. Here and there, 
however, occurs a passage on general and literary 
topics. And as he has been reported to have 
misjudged and reviled the great Frenchman of 
the first French Revolution, we select the 
following: 

ESTIMATE OF MIRABEAU. 

I wanted a book that would rouse my imagination 
and my feelings, so I took up Mirabeau’s Essai sur le 
Despotisme. * * * It shows quite convincingly 
that Mirabeau was perfectly free from the folly which 
afterwards attacked every head like an epidemic, namely, 
the idea of binding freedom for ever to a country by 
the forms of a constitution. He certainly knew the 
contrary to be true, and he cannot have lost this con- 
viction. Certainly, too, he is innocent of the horrid idea 
f universal representation, out of which all the mis- 
chief has flowed, and which arose in a spirit of imita- 
tion, that had taken possession of shallow minds, and 
so-called metaphysicians. For Necker had a shallow 
mind, but it was German shallowness, which, if it be 
adorned with outward showiness, wears an appearance 
of practical solidity to the mass of Frenchmen, That 
Mirabeau afterwards made use of this power is nothing 
to the purpose; the great man can make use of every- 
thing by subjecting it to himself. 

Mirabeau was indeed a great sinner; he was possessed 
by a devil, but he had a very great nature, and there 


is more joy in heaven over one such sinner than over a | 
hundred just men. He was too high above his nation, | 


like Carnot; the only two great men of the Revolution. 
His eloquence carried away the people, and they fancied 
that they admired him; just as the loud noise of a full 
orchestra seizes hold of the common people, who would 
have remained perfectly indifferent to the music itself, 
performed on less noisy instruments. Such sinners 
excite a peculiar kind of veneration in me, though most 
truly they do not hold the highest place. There is 
something yet far higher, and over that we can only 
weep. 

From Nriesvur’s other estimates, contained in 
these letters, of celebrated men and their writings, 
we select our remaining extracts: 

SCHELLING THE PHILOSOPHER. 

There is much that is very beautiful about Pan- 

theism, in the wider sense of the term, to be found in 


Schelling’s philosophical writings, in his Researches into | 


Freedom. In reading this treatise, I can perfectly enter 
into his system, but to mould my own mind into it 
would be perfectly impossible. Besides, I shudder at 
the presumptuous attempts to scale heaven, even by 
piling mountains on mountains, much as I delight in 
the wide-spread prospect from their heights. This 


treatise deserves to be widely read; it is clearly written | 


and full of thought. Its defects are those inseparable 
from the nature of the rash and fruitless attempt to 


set limits to the Infinite. Still I have felt myself, for | 


some time past, more strongly attracted than ever I was 
before, to the search after the real, the loving; and on 
this account I have enjoyed reading it. In many parts, 
I have recognised, with great pleasure, the inmost con- 
victions of my brightest hours. But I cannot ascend 
to the summit of his philosophy upon his ladder, nor 
fly upon the wings of others. 
GCETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER. 

We are reading Wilhelm Meister at present as fast as 

my want of practice in reading aloud will permit. I 


had never before been able to take any pleasure in this | 
book, and was curious to see if it would be different | 


now, as in middle age we are less one-sided than in 
youth, and can enjoy relative and separite beauties, 


even when the whole does not make an agreeable or | 


overpowering impression on us. But it is the same as 
ever with me. Our language possesses, probably, 
nothing more elaborate or perfect in style; in clearness 
of outline and vividness of colouring, there is nothing 
to compare with it in our literature; it contains a mul- 
titude of acute remarks and magnificent passages; the 
situations are managed with extreme ingenuity, and all 
the parts are in admirable keeping; all this I can appre- 


sketched and executed in single groups is brought to 
bear upon the development and mysterious conduct of 
the whole, the impossibilities such a plot involves, and 
the thorough heartlessness which even makes one 
linger with the greater interest by the utterly sensual 
personages, because they do show something akin to 
feeling; the villany, or meanness of the heroes, where 
portraits nevertheless often amuse us—all this still 
makes the book revolting to me, and I get disgusted 
with such a menagerie of tame cattle. 


MIRABEAU AGAIN. 


Instead of the she-wolf, there now stands in the room 
which I have taken for myself, a bust which must be 
familiar to your remembrance of Paris in 1790— 
Mirabean, by Houdon. I do not know if it has reached 
your ears that I gave a course of lectures, last year, on 
the History of the Revolution. On that occasion I read 
the Opinion et Travauz, and my heart beat so strongly 
for the demon, the mightiest of all the men, whose life- 
time has coincided with my own, that I commissioned a 
person in Paris to purchase his bust forme. It was 
not to be found; no one inquires for it now, just as no 
one now reads this Demosthenes. A full half year 
passed before my commissioner was able to hunt up a 
re-plastered, vanished copy; but even this is valuable 
tome. Now the fact that Mirabeau had vanished from 
the eyes and thoughts of the people was a proof to me 
that the revolution was done with; and I inferred this 
still more decisively from the manifest certainty that no 
one cherished any longer those hopes of better if not 
golden times, by the dreams of which our youth was 
buoyed up; and who could have thought it possible 
that, in an utterly unpoetical age, people would risk 
wealth and comfort in order to wreak their anger. 





RELIGION. 

Biblical Antiquities ; with some Collateral Subjects 

illustrating the Languages, Geography, and Early 

History of Palestine. By ¥. A. Cox, D.D. London: 

Griffin & Co. 
Tuts is one of the series of the new Cabinet Edition of 
The Encyclopedia Metropolitana, various volumes of 
which, as they appeared, we have had occasion to com- 
| mend so highly. This is not the least valuable of them. 
| The articles contributed by Dr. Cox to the Encyclo- 
| pedia on the subject of Biblical Antiquities, are here 
| collected in the form of a continuous treatise, with the 
| addition of all the new knowledge that has been obtained 
| by recent researches, so as to bring down the informa- 
| 





| 


tion to the present time. It is handsomely printed in a 
neat volume of very convenient size for reading, and the 
text is profusely studded with illustrative woodcuts. A 
copious Scripture Chronicle and an Index make the 
work one of the most perfect upon its subject which our 
literature possesses. 





Tue multitude of minor books in this department 
which are continually issuing from the press compel 
us to a brief general notice of such as possess no 
| remarkable claims to a more elaborate review, by 
reason of their novelty or ability. Mr. Coins, of 
Glasgow, has reprinted, in a very cheap form, Dr. 
Hrrcncock’s admirable treatise on The Religion of 
Geology. A Priest of the Diocese of Exeter (name 
| unknown) has sent to us An Inquiry into the Theology 
of the Anglican Reformers (Hope & Co.) It is a 
temperate and highly laudatory exposition of the 
doctrines maintained by the Anglican party. The 
| sixth volume of Mr. Torrey’s translation of Neander's 
History of the Christian Religion and Church has been 
added to Bouy’s Standard Library, to which this great 
work has been a most valuable accession. It is, we 
| believe, the only English translation of the great cham- 
| pion of Christianity, and its cheapness will happily 
obtain for it a very wide circulation. Notes on the 
| Book of Common Prayer, hy ANGLICANUS (Hope & 
| Co.), is another essay of much ability in aid of the 
doctrines indicated by the cognomen chosen by the 
writer. Stories and Catechisings in illustration of 
the Collects is a series of Tracts, designed to instruct 
and amuse Sunday Scholars and other children; it 
purposes to “ develope the dispositions and principles of a 
dozen village boys, and the effect upon them of a reli- 
gious training.” The fifth volume of The Church 
Warder, a cheap magazine, is an interesting and useful 
| miscellany of knowledge. Mr. PickERING has pub- 
| lished a neat edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
| with an elaborate preface, in which the characteristic 
| beauties of the various services are pointed out, and the 
| principles upon which the prayer book in its present 
| form was framed are very perspicuously stated; but it 
is the Common Prayer “adapted” for the use of all 
| Protestant sects, by the exclusion of whatever is cal- 
| culated to give offence to any. Fanaticism in the 























ciate now better than formerly. But the unnaturalness | North is the title of an extremely bitter pamphlet, 


of the plot, the violence with which what is beautifully 





published by Messrs. Blackwood, in the fiercest spirit 


of sectarian controversy, levelled against the Men of 
the Free Kirk, by one who styles himself“ Investigator.” 
Like most controversial essays, it will only please those 
who already are of the same way of thinking with the 
writer, and make those who differ more obstinate in 
their adhesion to their own party. It cannot make con- 
verts, Therefore, all such publications are to be disap- 
proved. The Church Education Directory for 
1852 is a publication of the National Society, contain- 
ing every kind of useful information relative to the 
National Schools, 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The Oracles of Heaven, not the Traditions of Rome 

By a Colonial Clergyman. 
The Rocks of Midi Vidi. By Mary Hannan. 
London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 
THESE small volumes may be confidently recom- 
mended to all, especially the young; they are calculated 
to do much good by the spirit of earnest piety which 
pervades them. 





M. Leracr has published an eighth edition of his Gift 
of Fluency in French Conversation (E. Wilson) in 
three Parts, the first of which treats of translation, the 
second is a series of exercises beginning with simple 
words, gradually proceeding to complicated sentences, 
and the third teaches the grammar of the language. It 
well deserves the success it has found. A Story of a 
Family Party (A. Hall & Co.) gives a familiar account 
of Christmas and its belongings, explaining to young 
persons the origins of its various observances, both 
religious and festal——The fourth edition of M. Lr- 
BAHN’s German Language contains, in one volume, his 
Grammar, Undine, and a Vocabulary of 4,500 words, syno- 
nymous in the German and the English. Mr. J. B. 
Wricur has published A Manual of Universal History 
(Binns, Bath), in which, for the first time in an educa- 
tional work, he endeavours to combine Ethnography with 
History, presenting, at once, a description of manners 
and customs, and a relation of public events. The 
design is excellent, and an undoubted improvement 
upon the old forms of teaching history, in which the 
men and places were named, without any attempt to 
depict them, leaving the learner to do this according to 
his own fancy, and, therefore, almost always erroneously. 
Mr. Wricnr has further sought to “ select such facts 
as Will afford materials for broad, general and compre- 
hensive views of history, so that it may merit the title 
of Universal, in the fullest sense of the term, present- 
ing a coup dail of all times and places. Making allow- 
ance for the limited space to which he was necessarily 
restricted, the author has very ably accomplished his 
admirable design. An Elocutionary Manual, by 
Mr. A. M. Bet, is a new endeavour to set forth 
principles of Articulation, to teach the Art of Reading 
and of Gesture. The work opens with a singularly in- 
genious and learned theory of pronunciation, which he 
might well have spared himself the trouble of com- 
posing, for we venture to say that no person ever learned 
pronunciation by theory: it is only to be acquired by 
imitation ; voice must instruct voice. He is more 
practical when he comes to treat of inflexion, of 
modulation and expression, of looks and gestures. His 
principles of graceful motion are particularly to be 
applauded, for they are founded on common sense, and, 
therefore, are likely to be remembered by the reader. 
To make these more intelligible, he introduces a number 
of diagrams, showing the postures of the feet and arms 
that best express the various emotions. He has also 
invented a notation of gesture, and a number of 
exercises are collected in an appendix for the readers to 
practice; thus illustrating the rules by lessons, second 
only in effect to the personal presence of a teacher. It 
is upon the whole a curious and ingenious book, teeming 
with novelty, and which no person desirous of reading 
or speaking well will read attentively without being 
improved. 














VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Ride over the Rocky Mountains to Oregon and 
California. With a Glance at some of the Tropical 
Islands, including the West Indies and the Sand- 
wich Isles. By the Hon. Henry J. Coxe. 
London; 1851. 

Narrative of the Voyage of Her Majesty's Ship 
Rattlesnake, commanded by the late Captain Owen 
Stanley, R.N., F.R.S. By Jon Macciiiivray, 
F.R.G.S., Naturalist to the Expedition. In 2 
vols. London: T. and W. Boone. 


A Young Traveller’s Journal of a Tour in North 
and South America, London: Bosworth. 





The Morning Land; or, a Thousand-and-one Days 
in the East. By Frieprich BODENSTEDT. 
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Frem the German. By Ricuarp WADDINGTON. 
In 2 vols. London: 1851. 

Forest Life and Forest Trees; comprising Winter 
Camp Life among the Loggers, and Wild-wood 
Adventure. By Joun S. Sprincer. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. London: Sampson Low. 


Glances at Eurcpe, in a series of Letters from Great 
Britain, France, §¢., during the Summer of 1851, 
including Notices of the Great Exhibition, or 
World’s Fair. By Horace Greetey. Dewitt 
and Davenport, New York. 1851. 

Recollections of Sacred and other Institutions in Italy 
and the East. By JosEru Betpaw, F.R.G.S., 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. London: Maddon. 


Young Americans Abroad ; or, Vacation in Europe: 
Travels in England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Prussia, and Switzerland. With Illustrations. 
Boston: ‘Gould and Lincoln. 


Pictures of Life in Mexico. By R. H. Mason. 
In 2 vols, London: Smith and Elder. 


AGAIN we group together a number of works in 
this department of literature, which the last month 
has produced, possessing various attractions for 
readers of various classes, and differing one from 
the other in literary worth as widely almost as 
-are the countries they describe. Love of locomo- 
tion, enthusiasm for enterprise, thirst for adven- 
ture, disregard of danger, continue to be the 
characteristics of our countrymen, and these have 
been inherited from the common ancestor by our 
relatives on the other side of the Atlantic, who 
travel and read travels as energetically and as 
unweariedly as ourselves. To this national taste 
must be ascribed the continuous flood of books 
of travels that pours from the press. They must 
tind purchasers somewhere, or they would not be 
undertaken by publishers; they must even be 
profitable, or the journal of a tourist would not 
be a saleable commodity. Yet does the selection 
appear strange enough. No matter how beaten 
the track, how hackneyed the theme, how tame 
the style, even if it be questionable English, and 
unquestionably bad grammar, publishers are 
found, who, if they will not buy the copyright, 
are ready to incur the hazard of the cost, and 
share the profits. 

From this we gather that there is a much 
larger circle of patrons of books of this class than 
the uninitiated in the secrets of “the trade” are 
wont to imagine. If proof be wanting, it lies 
before us in the pile of volumes produced by six | 
weeks of the dull season. What a choice! Here 
is a description of a Ride over the Rocky Moun- 
tains to California, not by a gold-seeker, but by 
the brother of an earl, who is only a sight-seeker. 
Here is a Narrative of an official voyage to 
explore the Straits of Torres, and the islands and 
coasts that adjoin our Australian empire. A very 
young traveller—a child almost—has been en- 
couraged to print her impressions and recollections 
of a Tour in the United States; and it is a | 
curiosity in its way. A German sends us news 
of the East, under a very poetical and German- 
like name. From America we have some glowing 
pictures of Forest Life; an American who came 
over to visit the Great Exhibition has sent to his | 
countrymen some of his Glances at Europe; a 
barrister has put into print his Recollections of 
of the East, and a resident in Mexico has 
given us a series of pen and ink sketches of 
that land of sunshine. Such is the course, 
so varied in its quality and flavour, which it is | 
our duty to serve up for the information, and, we 
trust, also for the amusement, of our readers. A 
short account of each one, and some pleasant 
extracts, that will exhibit both the subject and 
the style of the author, will enable the reader to 
make choice for himself of such as he may desire 
to cultivate a further acquaintance with in his 
book-club or library. It will, at least, perform 
that which is the proper purpose of a Literary 
Journal, the keeping of the reader fully acquainted 
with the progress of publication, and what is the 
nature of the books that, in such perplexing 
crowds, appear to court his patronage. 

The Honourable Mr. Coke was tempted to 
join a friend, who had property in Jamaica, in 
a visit to his estates. Having seen all the sights in | 
the islands, he crossed over to the United States; 
having killed the novelties there, and craving 
still for something more new, he took it into his 








head that a trip to California would save him 
from ennui. He found a party of emigrants at | 
St. Louis, with some of whom he had a previous | 
acquaintance, and as their route was overland, he | 


resolved to join them. Thus he crossed the 


tunity of a ship proceeding thither to look in 
upon the Sandwich Islands; thence to San Fran- 
cisco, thence to Mexico, and home through 
Jamaica again. 

Although a tolerably long tour, and not a very 
familiar one, it was hastily accomplished, with 
scarcely any other purpose than to cover so much 
ground and sea within a given time. The 
Honourable traveller does not appear to have 
made much use of his eyes, or to have taken any 
trouble to procure information of substantial 
worth. He kept a Journal, in which he noted 
down his doings in a slovenly sort of way, and 
that Journal, a little improved, forms the contents 
of the volume before us, of which the best that 
can be said is, that it is not tiresome, although it 
is disappointing. He is always cheerful and 
amusing, and he loves a joke, and can say smart 
things occasionally. Hence a pleasant but flimsy 
book. The following passages will exhibit his 
style: 

NEW YORK. 

Any observations I might be tempted to make on 
New York, or even, I am inclined to think, on any of 
the civilised parts of the States, would probably be 
neither novel nor interesting. Iam not ambitious of 
circulating more “ American Notes,’ nor do I care to 
follow in the footsteps of Mrs. Trollope. Enough has 
been written to illustrate the singularities of second- 
rate American society. Good society is the same all 
over the world. General remarks I hold to be fair 
play. But to indulge in personalities is a poor return 
for hospitality; and those Americans who are most 
willing to be civil to foreigners, receive little enough 
encouragement to extend that civility, when, as is too 
often the case, those very foreigners afterwards attempt 
to amuse their friends on one side of the Atlantic, at 
the expense of a breach of good faith to their friends on 
the other. Every one has his prejudices: I freely con- 
fess I have mine. I like London better than New 
York, but it does not, therefore, follow that I dislike 
New York, or Americans either. I have a great respect 
for almost everything American— I do not mean to say 
that I have any affection for a thorough bred Yankee, 
in our acceptation of the term; far from it, 1 think him 
the most offensive of all bipeds in the known world. 
Yankee snobs, too, I hate—such as infest Broadway, 
for instance, genuine specimens of the genus, according 
to the highest authorities. The worst of New York is 
its superabundance of snobbism. ‘The snob here is a 
snob “ sui generis,” quite beyond the capacities of the 
Old World. There is to mistaking him. He is cut out 
after the most approved pattern. If he differs from the 
original, who or whatever that might have been, it must 
be in a surpassing excellence of snobbism which does 
credit to the progressive order of things. Tuft-hunting 
is a sport he pursues with delight to himself, but 
without remorse or pity for his victim. It is necessary 
for the objects of his persecutions to be constantly on 
the alert. He is frequently seen prowling about in 
white kid gloves, patent leather boots, and Parisian 
hat. Whenever this is the case, he must be considered 
dangerous and bloody-minded, for in all probability he 


| is meditating a call. Often he has been known to run 


his prey to ground in the Opera or other public places, 
and there to worry them within less than an inch of 
their good temper. Offexsive as he is, generally 
speaking, he sometimes acts on the defensive; for, not 
very well convinced of his own infallibility, he is par- 
ticularly susceptible of affronts, to which his assumed 
consequence not unfrequently makes him liable. 


Mr. Coxe was not so successful in bagging 


| buffalo in the prairies as in bringing down par- 
| tridges in Norfolk. It was altogether another 


kind of sporting. As witness his 
BUFFALO HUNT. 

Towards evening we saw a small band of buffaloes, 
which we approached by leading our horses up a hollow. 
They got our wind, however, and were gone before we 
were aware of it. They were all young bulls, and were 
so fast that I was near half an hour coming up with 
them. The parson’s horse had in the outset put his 
foot in a hole, and the fall they got gave the band time 
to get a long distance in advance. Separating one from 
the herd by firing my pistol into the midst of it, I 
devoted all my efforts to overtake him: once or twice he 
turned his unwieldy body, and glared furiously with 
his small black eyes. At last I headed him, and he 
stopped short; I halted also, and waited till I could see 
his shoulder. But instead of showing tail, he put his 
head down, and, foaming with rage, came at me full 
tilt. My horse never stirred: I had no time for any- 
thing but to take aim, and having fired between the 
neck and shoulder, I was, the next minute, sprawling 
on my back, with the mare rolling over four or five 
yards beyond me. Recovered from the shock, I could 


half stupified and astonished at the result of his charge. 
I naturally had certain presentiments that the proximity 
of so powerful a foe was somewhat dangerous; and, 
crawling up to my rifle, gave him the contents of my 
second barrel. The ball sounded on his ribs, and he 
gave a groan, and a swerve that convinced me he had 
received a Roland for an Oliver. The parson now 
joined me, and followed the wounded animal without 
the slightest recognition of my misfortunes; and I had 
the satisfaction of seeing him fire seven shots, none of 
which, owing to the fright of his horse, went within 
yards of the bull. Upon my word, I begin to think 
that buffaloes are either very tenacious of life, or else 
that we are unskilful hands in the science of yenery. 

He gives a bad character of the 

OREGON TRADERS. 

17th. Breakfasted with the. traders, most of whom 
were Frenehmen, Spaniards, or half-breeds. Their 
trade is in merchandise, which they bring from Fort 
Pierre, or the posts on the head-waters of the Missouri, 
and exchange with the Indians for robes and belts. 
Some few of them have wealth enough for independence, 
but are unfit for any other life than that in which they 
have been brought up. They are given to drinking, 
lying, and stealing, when they have a chance. They 
marry a squaw probably at every post they go 
to, own no house but a lodge, and are, in short, more 
contemptible than the Indians, whom they affect to 
despise, and treat like beings of an inferior order. With 
these men we endeavoured to exchange our bad animals 
for better ones, but emigration has raised the prices 
here to a greater exorbitance than below; and some of 
us were nearly giving 150 dollars for horses really not 
worth 15. 

We would recommend Mr. Coxe, if he should 
again adventure as an author, to avoid the odious 
“funny style” in which he so freely indulges in 
this work. 

Mr. MacGitiivray'’s narrative is a work of 
quite a different class. It is one of permanent 
worth, containing the results of laborious scien- 
tific observation, laboriously and carefully pre- 
pared for the public eye, full of valuable informa- 
tion, and yet of profound interest even for the 
general reader. It is a contribution to geogra- 
phical knowledge that will be a substantial 
addition to English literature and to the stores of 
science. The Rattlesnake was despatched, under 
the command of Captain Sraxnrtey, to complete 
the survey of Torres Straits and the neighbouring 
islands. Before he had concluded his task, an 
untimely death removed him from the scene of 
his useful labours, and from a world which he 
promised to be an ornament. Mr. Maceiiri- 
VRAY was attached to the expedition as Naturalist 
and these volumes are the results of his researches. 
From its very nature it is not a book to be criti- 
cised; it can only be exhibited by extracts, and 
our perplexity arises from the abundance of inte- 
resting passages that offer themselves and the 
smallness of our space. 

He esteems the natives of Eastern Australia 
more highly than does any other traveller. One 
of his most useful and attached servants was 

AN AUSTRALIAN NATIVE. 
Many of the Port Essington natives have shown a 
remarkable degree of intelligence, far above the average 
of Europeans, uneducated, and living in remote districts, 
—among others I may mention the name of Neinmal 
(the same alluded to in the preceding paragraph), of 
whose character I had good opportunities of judging, 
for he lived with me for ten months. During my stay 
at Port Essington, he became much attached to me, and 
latterly accompanied me in all my wanderings in the 
bush, while investigating the natural history of the dis- 
trict, following up the researches of my late and much 
lamented friend Gilbert. One day, while detained by 
rainy weather at my camp, I was busy in skinning a 
fish,—Neinmal watched me attentively for some time 
and then withdrew, but returned in half-an-hour after- 
wards, with the skin of another fish in his hand prepared 
by himself, and so well done too, that it was added to 
the collection. I could give many other instances of 
his sagacity, his docility, and even his acute perception 
of character,—latterly, he seemed even to read my very 
thoughts. He accompanied me in the Fly to Torves 
Strait and New Guinea, and on our return to Port 
Essington, begged so hard to continue with me that I 
could not refuse him. He went with us to Singapore, 
Java, and Sydney, and from his great good humour 
became a favourite with all on board, picking up the 
English language with facility, and readily conforming 
himself to our habits and the discipline of the ship. 
He was very cleanly in his personal habits, and paid 
much attention to his dress, which was always kept neat 











not help admiring the picturesque group we presented: 


Rocky Mountains to Oregon; seized the oppor- | I rubbing my bruised limbs, and the buffalo looking on | the oddity and justness of his remarks upon the many 


and tidy. I was often much amused and surprised by 
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strange sights which a voyage of this kind brought 
before him. The Nemesis steamer under weigh puzzled 
him at first—he then thonght it was “all same big cart, 


only got him shingles on wheels!” He always expressed | 


great contempt for the dulness of comprehension of his 
countrymen, “big fools they,” he used often to say, 
“ black fellow no good.” Even Malays, Chinamen, and 
the natives of India, he counted as nothing in his 
increasing admiration of Europeans, until he saw some 
sepoys, when he altered his opinion a little, and thought 
that he too, if only big enough, would like to be a 
soldier. The poor fellow suffered much from cold 
during the passage round Cape Leeuwin, and was ill 
when landed at Sydney, but soon recovered. Although 
his thoughts were always centred in his native home, 
and a girl to whom he was much attached, he yet volun- 
teered to accompany me to England, when the Fly was 
about to sail, but as I had then no immediate prospect 
of returning to Austratia, I could not undertake the 
responsibility of having to provide for him for the future. 
I was glad then when Lieut. Yule, who was about to 
revisit Port Essington, generously offered to take him 
there—while in the Bramble he made himself useful in 
assisting the steward, and under the tuition of Dr. 
MacClatchie, made some proficiency in acquiring the 
rudiments of reading and writing. 


At Cape York they encountered the following 
curious 
ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


A startling incident occurred to break the monotony 
of ourstay. In the afternoon some of our people on 
shore were surprised to see a young white woman come 
up to claim their protection from a party of natives, 
from whom she had recently made her escape, and 
whom, she thought, would otherwise bring her back. 
Of course she received every attention, and wus taken 
on board the ship by the first boat, when she told her 


treated, she did not intend to leave them, only she felt 


| a strong desire to see the white people once more, and 


shake hands with them;” adding that she would be 
certain to procure some axes, knives, tobacco, and other 
much prized articles. This appeal to their cupidity 
decided the question at once. After landing at the 
sandy bay on the western side of Cape York, she 


hurried across to Evans’ Bay, as quickly as her lame- | 


| she had been so long with them, and had been so well | put forth as realities. 


ness would allow, fearful that the blacks might change | 
their mind; and well it was that she did so, as a small | 
party of men followed to detain her, but arrived too | 


late. Three of these people were brought on board at 


her own request, and as they had been instrumental in | 


saving her from the wreck, they were presented with an 
axe a-piece, and other presents. Upon being asked by 
Captain Stanley whether she really preferred remaining 
with us to accompanying the natives back to their 


island, as she would be allowed her free choice in the | 
| down any composition of his unread. 


matter, she was so much agitated as to find difficulty in 
expressing her thankfulness, making use of scraps of 
English alternately with the Kowraréga language, and 


was not understood, the poor creature blushed all over, 
and, with downcast eyes, beat her forehead with her 
hand, as if to assist in collecting her scattered thoughts. 


Humanity in its noblest 
| and vilest forms, the honest and the crafty, the 
trader and the thief, the patriot and the pirate, 
| were assembled on that neck of land, full of high 
hopes doomed to speedy extinction, and conduit 
_ in a future which to them was fraught only with 
ruin and death. How this strange society was 
formed, how it held together for a time, and by 
what process of disintegration it passed to its 
final dissolution, was a theme at once to stimulate 
and tax the powers of the novelist, and which do 
not fail to absorb the attention of the most indif- 
ferent reader. From the title of Mr. Warsur- 
Ton’s work we had anticipated all this. He had 
proved his capacity to grapple with such a sub- 
ject, whether in the description of places or the 


! 
| 
| portraiture of persons. His language is singularly 


| then suddenly awakening to the recollection that she | 


At length, after a pause, she found words to say,—" Sir, | 


I am a Christian, and would rather go back to my own 
friends.” At the same time it was remarked by every 
one that she had not lost the feelings of womanly 
modesty, even after having lived so long among native 
blacks; she seemed acutely to feel the singularity of 


| her position, dressed only in a couple of shirts, in the 


story, which is briefly as follows: —Her name is Barbara | 


Thomson; she was born at Aberdeen, in Scotland, and, 
along with her parents emigrated to New South Wales. 
About four years and a half ago she left Moreton Bay 
with her husband in a small cutter (called The America), 
of which he was owner, for the purpose of picking up 
some of the oil from the wreck of a whaler lost on the 
Bampton Shoal, to which place one of her late crew 
undertook to guide them; their ultimate intention was 
to goon to Port Essington. The man who acted as 
pilot was unable to find the wreck, and, after much 
quarrelling on board in consequence, and the loss of two 
men by drowning, and of another who was left upon a 
small uninhabited island, they made their way up Torres 
Strait, where, during a gale of wind, their vessel struck 
upon a reef on the Eastern Prince of Wales Island. 
The two remaining men were lost in attempting to swim 


on shore through the surf, but the womaa was after- | 


wards rescued by a party of natives on a turtling ex- 
cursion, who, when the gale subsided, swam on board, 
and supported her on shore between two of their num- 
ber. One of these blacks, Boroto by name, took 
possession of the woman as his share of the plunder; 
she was compelled to live with him, but was well-treated 
by all the men, although many of the women, jealous of 
the attention shown her, for a long time evinced any- 
thing but kindness. 
for her the protection of one of the principal men of the 
tribe, a party from which had been the fortunate means 
of rescuing her, and which she afterwards found to be 
the Kowraréga, chiefly inhabiting Muralug, or the Wes- 
tern Prince of Wales Island. This person, named 
Piaquai, acting upon the belief (universal throughout 


A curious circumstance secured | 


Australia and the Islands of Torres Strait, so far as | 


hitherto known) that white people are the ghosts of the 
aborigines, fancied that in the stranger he recognized a 
long-lost daughter of the name of Gi(a)om, and at once 
admitted her to the relationship which he thought had 
formerly subsisted between them; she was immediately 
acknowledged by the whole tribe as one of themselves, 
thus ensuring an extensive connexion in relatives of all 
denominations. From the head-quarters of the tribe 
with which Gi'‘om thus became associated, being upon 
an island which all vessels passing through Torres 
Strait from the eastward must approach within two or 
three miles, she had the mortification of seeing from 
twenty to thirty or more ships go through every summer 
without anchoring in the neighbourhood, so as to afford 
the slightest opportunity of making her escape. Last 
year she heard of our two vessels (described as two 
war canoes, a big and a little one) being at Cape York, 
only twenty miles distant, from some of the tribe who 
had communicated with us, and been well treated, but 
they would not take her over, and even watched her 
more narrowly than before. On our second and present 


visit, however, which the Cape York people imme- | 


diately announced by smoke signals to their friends in 
Muralug, she was successful in persuading some of her 
more inmediate friends to bring her across to the main 
land, within a short distance of where the vessels lay. 
The blacks were credulous enough to believe that “as 


midst of a crowd of her own countrymen. 
seen on shore, our new shipmate presented so dirty and 
wretched an appearance, that some people who were out | 


pictorial; his style is marked by a manly vigour 
and a vivacity that never flags. Few can lay 
It is 
| usually the utterance of a full mind giving ex- 
pression to thoughts that throng upon it, and not. 
as too often is the case with writers, the expan- 
sion of a few thoughts into many words. 

It was, therefore, with some disappointment 
that we found the subject of this novel to have so 
little reference to its title. Instead of a brilliant 


| narrative of the Darien expedition, vivified by the 


When first | 


_ art of the novelist, such as Mr. WARBURTON might 
have produced, we are surprised to turn over page 
after page, and volume after volume, without dis- 
covering a trace of that which we had sought so 
eagerly. Two chapters, indeed, contain all that 
the author has to tell us of the colony that gives 
its name to his novel! We have often heard of 
titles being chosen for books purposely to disguise 


shooting at first mistook her for a gin, and were passing | their subjects, but seldom have we seen one that, 


by without taking farther notice, when she called out | 
to them in English, “ I am a white woman, why do you 

leave me?” With the exception of a narrow fringe of 

leaves in front, se wore no clothing, and her skin was | 
tanned and blistered with the sun, and showed the | 
marks of several large burns which had been received 
from sleeping too near the fire on cold nights; besides, | 


she was suffering from opthalmia, which had previously D 


deprived her of the sight of one eye. But good living, | 


affecting to be descriptive, had so little connection 
with the contents of the book. 

In one of their Papers for the People, Messrs. 
Cuambers have collected a very interesting 
account of the ill-fated expedition. It was pro- 


| jected by a young Scotsman, named WIiLiram 


Patterson, who had discerned the importance of 
arien as the spot which was destined, sooner or 
later, to be the link between the Eastern and 


and every comfort (for Captain Stanley kindly provided | Wostern Worlds: the highway through which 


her with a cabin and a seat at his table), combined | 
with medical attention, very soon restored her health, | 
and she was eventually handed over to her parents in | 
Sydney in excellent condition. 


The narrative of their sufferings in one of their | 
inland exploring expeditions is deeply interesting, | 
but much too long for extract. We recommend 
our readers to look for it in the volumes. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue Darien scheme, with its grand conception, 
its golden prospects, its excitements, its adven- 
tures, and its disastrous termination, was a pro- | 
mising theme for a novelist who could imagine 
the strange combination of characters, gathered 
from all parts of the world, who joined the fated 
expedition, seduced by the dazzling visions which 
dreamers had dreamed, and cunning speculators 


| even greater. 


In 2 vols. | 


| would flow the entire commerce of the two 


hemispheres. True, that more than a century 


| has elapsed, and the communication is not made; 
| but that it will be completed ere long nobody can 


doubt, for the thirst for gold will accomplish that 
which the more sober pursuit of commerce: could 
not tempt the nations to undertake. Patrerson, 
however, with the enthusiasm of genius, saw no 
obstacles: he believed that he had devised a site 
for the greatest empire the world has seen; a spot 
unrivalled in its position, as embracing at once 
two oceans, and equally within reach of the com- 
merce of the East and of the West. The scheme 
was grand; it was plausible, probable; nay, there 
was no apparent reason why it should not suc- 
ceed. His fellow countrymen thought so; they 
read, they approved it;—they, the prudent, cau- 
tious Scotsmen, who are not liable to manias, and 
habitually look before they leap. A company 
was formed, the shares rose to an extravagant 
price; it was second only in the fury of speculation 
to the more infamous Mississippi scheme. One- 
half of all the then currency of Scotland was sub- 
scribed to it, and in England the enthusiasm was 
Emigrants offered themselves in 
larger numbers than could be received. Thc 


| first fleet sailed in 1698, bearing with it the hopes 


and the fortunes of thousands. Patterson him- 
self conducted it. According to the accounts 
received, their first endeavours prospered. The 
colony was formed, and proceeded to organise 


| itself; but it wanted one thing for which there 


had not been adequate preparation—food. That 
could not be produced in a few weeks or months 
in sufficient quantity to supply the wants of so 
many persons as were there assembled—an army 
in a country, not barren, but uncultivated and 
unfurnished with the animal or vegetable tribes 
that are the sustenance of man! They sent to 
the West India colonies for the food they wanted : 
it was denied to them. Why? The City of 
London had petitioned W111 ITT. to suppress 
the colony, as its trade would be damaging to the 
trade of London! ‘This shameless petition was 
received, assented to, and orders given that the 
colonists should have no aid from any colony in 
their neighbourhood; so food was refused to them, 
and mn, women, and children were left to die of 
hunger. Thus perished some hundreds of them, 
and the remainder, who had contrived to keep 
body and soul together by roots and shell fish, 


| Were by charity borne back again to Scotland, 
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there to end their days in poverty. Thus ended, 
miserably, the glorious vision painted by Pat- 
TERSON—but yet not all a vision. But for the 
merchants of London that might have been 
realised then which at some time will be—perhaps 
our children may live to see it. 

Here was a subject for a romance, as yet unap- 
propriated, with Parrersoy, the enthusiast, for 
its hero, such as might have satisfied the most 
fastidious novelist. Not so thought Mr. War- 
BURTON. He was not content with it, and he has 
introduced a vast number of other scenes and 
persons, each cleverly sketched and very interest- 
ing in itself, but unconnected with his proper 
story, destroying the unity of the plot and divert- 
ing the reader’s attention from that which was the 
main purpose of the work. A really good novel 
must not consist of a collection of small stories; 
it should be one story, ingeniously constructed, so 
that its course and termination might not be 
anticipated, an1 in which every incident, every 
personage introduced, and every dialogue, should 
have a distinct reference to the whole, and advance 
the development of the plot. Whatever does not 
this is an excrescence, which deforms the work 
and should be unsparingly expunged in that revi- 
sion which always, we hope, precedes publication 
after a work is written. Mr. Warsurton, unfor- 
tunately, either was not conscious of this rule of 
art in fiction, or he was too careless to observe it. 
We have noted the same fault in him before; we 
repeat it now, because it is not an uncommon 
fault and seriously affects the worth of fiction. 
There is another fault peculiar to this romance. 
He has made some of his characters talk a 
language which he intends to be Scotch, but 
which has a very faint resemblance to, or, more 
properly, is a caricature of, that dialect. As an 
Englishman, Mr. Warsurton might fairly claim 
exemption from the requirement of a knowledge 
of Scotch; but, if he was ignorant of it, he should 
not have attempted to use it. To those who are 
partially familiar with the language of the North, 
through the works of Scort, or Gat, or others 
who have made it popular in the South, Mr. 
Warsvrtoy’s version of it will appear strangely 
uncouth. With the natives of Scotland, it will 
have the worse effect of making them laugh at 
pages which the author had intended to be read 
with a sigh and a tear. 

We have thus minutely and frankly indicated 
the faults that have occurred to us in the perusal 
of Darien, because Mr. Warsurton had great 
merits which we regret to see so marred. He had 
many qualifications for an enduring reputation. 
Alas! that we are obliged so soon to speak of 
him as of the past, for he perished in the wreck of 
The Amazon. Take each chapter by itself, and 
the reader is charmed by the power of its descrip- 
tions, the grace and spirit of the dialogue, and the 
truthfulness of the portraitures of persons. It is 
only when he crowds these together with such 
slight threads of connection, and appears to have 
no end or aim in their introduction, that we com- 
plain that we are enjoying a sketch-book and not 
the romance—which should be a prose epic—that 
we had anticipated. The length at which we have 
treated this fiction is the best proof of the estima- 
tion in which we hold the abilities of the 
author. And as we know, also. that everybody 
will read Darien, and will be pleased with it in 
spite of these faults, we have felt the less hesita- 
tion in freely expressing our views. Darien has 
many and great merits and attractions; we say 
only that it is not so good a novel as it might 
have been from the excellence of the subject and 
from the capacities of the author. We expect an 
author not to be content with doing well,—he 
ought always to do as well as he can. 

Poor Laly Lyrron has introduced her new 


fiction with a preface in which, after her peculiar 
| 


fashion, she falls upon the publishers and critics, 
belabouring them with language borrowed from 
Billingsgate. Such an effusion has seldom dis- 
graced any book since the days of the old contro- 
versial divines, and never before that of a lady. 
She terms the public “the most docile of don- 
keys;” she calls her critics “assassins;” she 
proclaims herself the victim of “the grossest 
libels and the blackest lies;” and adds “I am 
perfectly callous to what English society, as it is 
at present constituted, may think of a woman’s 
daring to wince under such auto da _fé martyrdom, 
as, for the most part, what is called social respec- 
tability in England is nothing more than successful 
vice.” Indicating the publishers by initials or 
residences, so that nobody can mistake them, she 
proceeds to pour out the vials of her wrath upon 
them, because they were prudent enough not to 





purchase her last novel. In 
Messrs. S & O—— respectfully decline; and 
this virago says thereupon—“I had no other 
weapons about me but a rosolette and an emerald 
pin, so I solaced myself by recollecting the story 
of the gentleman who, having causes of complaint 
against these amiable publishers, entered their 





shop with a horsewhip and accosting (I believe | 


my friend in the black wig), while he simulated a 
sort of castanet accompaniment with the whip, 


Conduit-street, | 


Of the composition, the characters, the dia- 
logues and the descriptions, we can only say that 
they are exactly like all the novels of G. P. R. 
James, and everybody knows what they are. 
Hold! there is one exception. James’s novels 
usually begin with evening; two horsemen—a 
heath—one short, the other tall—one old, the 
other young—one broad-shouldered, the other 
| slender—one with dark hair, the other with 
auburn locks—&c., &e., &e., &e. This new novel 
| commences with a sketch of 


said ‘If a—— you are —— a Mr. —— d—— Mr. 
——! and a—— if you are Mr.——then d—— Mr. | 
» 


——!” And the lady regrets that she cannot so | 


treat the publishers for simply refusing to have 
anything to do with her book! 

Lady Lytron then attacks the reviews and 
singles out Tue Critic for her especial regards, 
talks of our “gross and coarse abuse,” which she 
says was “done of course to order.” 


Surely she cannot be in the full possession of | 
her senses, or she never would have published | 


such a tirade as this. 


She tells us that her present publisher, whose | 


name is strange to us, but whom she lauds extra- 
vagantly, recommended her not to publish. For 
her own sake, and the sake of the novel it intro- 
duces, it would have been well had she taken his 
advice. 

As for the novel itself, with a good deal of a 


certain kind of ability, such as might have been | 


expected from the passionate temperament of the 
writer—an excess even of spirit and vivacity—it is, 


as a work of art, entitled to no con:mendation. | 


The plot is very ill-constructed, and the incidents 
are extremely forced and unnatural. 
not even an attempt to portray characters. The 


dialogues are absurdly interlarded with French, | 


the personages being made to speak a piebald 
language, such as was never spoken in any society. 
Then, as usual with her, personal feelings are so 
palpable everywhere (no opportunity being 


omitted for directly and indirectly abusing and | 


ridiculing all whom, in her monomania, she 
imagines to be her enemies), that the story is 
secondary only to the personal passions of the 
writer; in fact, little more than the thread that 
binds them together. Nor can we trace much im- 
provement in its moral, while it is in even worse 
taste than was its predecessors. No respectable 
family would admit such a novel into their house. 


It is more congenial to the atmosphere of France | 


than of England, only that it wants the brillianey 


of wit and invention that are looked for by our | 


lively neighbours in the fictions they patronize. 


Mr. JAMEs’s new novel travels from America, | 
of which country he has become a citizen. He has | 


adapted himself to the tastes of his patrons. The 
three volumes into which he was wont to expand 


his romances have been abandoned, for the more | 


rational American fashion of a single volume, 
with more economy of type, and less waste of 
margin. The story, also, is not historical; and 
the plot is one of which the end cannot be 
told at the beginning. It is the old story of a lost 
will; but the interest consists in its continual 
narrow escapes from discovery. The reader is 
certain that here it is at last; but, again and 
again a disappointment. 
to the highest pitch, and with great art, and with- 
out any violations of probability. Just when the 
solution of the riddle is supposed to be assured, 
the event proves to be something quite different, 
and the reader’s curiosity is sent upon a new 
chase. 
terious document, is a momentary glimpse of it, 
as a housebreaker consigns it to the flames. 
Upon this will depended the union of the hero 
and heroine; and with it vanished the last chance 
of their marriage. 

So it appears, at least. But novel writers know 
better; nothing is impossible or hopeless with 
them. The heir who, by the destruction of the 
will, comes to the property, generously offers to 
resign it to them; our hero as magnanimously 
declines it, and resolves to make his own fortune. 
But fortunes now-a-days are a long time in 
making, except at California—not altogether the 
place whither to consign a hero of a romance, 
and it would be very inconvenient to keep the 
reader in suspense all the time he is accumulating 
wealth in the regular way—so the novelist avails 
himself of his privilege, and the obstacle, is re- 


moved by a shot (the reward of his generosity !); | 


and straightway the fortune lawfully descends to 
the gentleman, the legatee of the will; and the 


wedding, that is the proper ending of all romances | 
—on paper—is solemnized without further diffi- | 


culty or delay. The obstacles are removed, and 
the aims are accomplished. 


There is | 


Expectation is wrought | 


Even at last, all we ever sce of this mys- | 


A RAINY DAY. 

It had rained all day; and, by the way that the sky 
proceeded, it bade fair to rain all night. But—notwith- 
standing that a night shower in Oxford-street is not, in 
general, at all in the right way to water virtue—the 
two walkers advanced nearly alone over the broad flag- 
stones which were washed smooth and clean by the 
falling deluge, and along which the dim and lantern- 
like glass globes—then all unconscious of gas—shed 
| long lines of smoky and unserviceable light. From the 
| shop windows, however, streamed a prouder glare re- 
flected from, and refracted through, the brilliant or 
diaphanous surfaces of Belcher handkerchiefs, gauze 
ribbons, druggists’ bottles, pastrycooks’ plates, and 
cherry brandy, and aided and heightened by the pellucid 
crystal of the plate glass, then first rising into general 
use. But in spite of all this splendour, which might 
| have made the Sultan of Serendib jealous, still the 
envious rain poured on with a cool, deliberate dribble, 
only aggravated into a splash here and there by a 
greedy honse gutter, which—like some of our Sunday 
| newspapers—collected all the washings of other people’s 
tiles, to pour them forth again with additional filth of 
| its own. 


Seldom has it been our weary task to toil 
through three such heavy, lumbering, tedious, 
dull, and intolerably prosy volumes, as Madame 
Pisant’s Convent and Harem. It is half a trans- 
lation, half an adaptation, of an Italian romance. 
Rosixv’s 1] Conte Ugolino della Gherardesca e it 
Ghibelini di Pisa—one of the long-winded pro- 
| ductions of the modern schocl of Italian novelists, 
who spin out stories to an interminable length by 
recording the minutest details, and indulging in 
dialogues that have neither purpose nor end. 
Without Ricuarpson’s graces, they imitate his 
tediousness. Although Madame Pisan1 has 
clipped and condensed the original into the usual 
three volumes of the English fashion, she has 
failed to remedy its prosiness, while she has 
stripped it of some of its better qualities. The 
subject offered materials for a deeply interesting 
romance, but the novelist has made them as un- 
attractive as possible, and the adapter has made 
that which was dull still more dull. 

Nor can we commend The Old Engagement. It 
is the story of an old love revived in later life, and 
then held in suspense for a time, by the counter- 
attractions of a charming widow; but ultimately 
triumphant. There is no plot, in the artistic sense 
of the term; the smallest possible quantity of 
invention has been bestowed upon it. The cha- 
racters are neither very new nor very true; they 
do not win our regards at the moment, and they 
make no impression on the memory, for they are 
not individuals, but abstractions. The patrons of 
the circulating library must be famishing, indeed, 
before they will relish such flavourless food as 
this. It has the merit of simplicity, and some 
unaffected grace in the narrative. 

Antony, the Deaf and Dumb Boy, has not better 
claims to the patronage of the novel reader. It 
is ap affectation of a class that has long been 
banished from English fiction, but which has 
recently reappeared in America, whence the author 
has probably borrowed the style, if not the sub- 
ject. Here we have a deaf and dumb boy gifted 
with superhuman genius, capacities, sympathies, 
and sensibilities, such as no mortal ever possessed, 
and certainly as no being deprived of one of the 
senses could exhibit, if he possessed them, doing 
wondrous things, and ending with the recovery of 
hearing and speech just when it was necessary to 
bring the story to a close; and all this told in a 
strain of sickly sentimentalism, fortunately as ill 
adapted to the taste of our times as it is unwhole- 
some. If there be any danger of the importation 
of more of this manner of book from the United 
States, we call upon our brother critics to join us 
in an endeavour to nip it in the bud. 

Emily Howard has the attraction of one novelty 
—the scene is laid in Portugal, a locality which 
is not registered among our novel-reading recol- 
lections. But then, although the plot is enacted 
in the Peninsula, the principal characters are 
English, and it is English rather than Portuguese 
| life that is depicted. Of course, there is in it an 
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Inez, and several personages whose names end with 
an a or ano; but these are accessories introduced 
for the sake of variety, rather than with purpose 
to develop the peculiar characteristics of the race 
they represent. 

And this suggests the remark which, in duty 
to our readers who look to these columns for a 
truthful report of the claims of the various new 
publications to their regards, we are bound to 
make, that the same defect is apparent through- 
out. The characters are not individualized. Each 
one represents a class, and is constructed accord- 
ing to the received ideal of the class. But in 
nature it is not so. She makes every person an 
individual, different from every other person that 
ever lived or that ever will live. Some features 
he will have in common with others; but the 
combinations will be so unlike, that a faithful 
portraiture of his mind, even more than of his 
face, would have more differences from than 
resemblances to the mind of any other being. 
It is in the preserving of this individuality in the 
personages of their fictions, that the writers of 
true genius, who have achieved permanent fame, 
have excelled the writers of mere ability, whose 
works have passed away from the memory even 
before their authors have disappeared from the 
stage of life. This may be looked upon as one of 
the surest tests by which the presence of genius 
in fiction may be ascertained. It is very rarely 
found, indeed, because true genius is itself rare; 
but we are bound to note its absence, even 
although the same fault is apparent in nineteen- 
twentieths of all the novels that come under 
review. 

With this deduction, Emily Howard is entitled 
to considerable applause. It exhibits a good deal 
of imagination, skill in theconstruction of the 
plot, and spirit in the narrative. Inez is well 
conceived and well drawn. Her impetuosity of 
temper, her want of self-control, her selfishness, 
her affectation of artlessness while she was all art, 
are revealed gradually to the reader, who is at 
first fascinated, as was the hero, with her beauty, 
her manners, and her conversation. Considerable 
artistic ability has been displayed by Mrs. Dun- 
Lop in this portraiture, in which almost insensibly 
the traits are thrown in, until at the close it 
stands out upon the canvass distinct and life-like, 
a finished work, of which the authores# may be 
justly proud. But we cannot give the same ap- 
proval to her rival and contrast, Emily Howard. 
She is a true heroine, with something of the pro- 
verbial tameness of that personage. We have 
seen (in novels) a thousand such. Why is it that 
the vices should be so much more easy to describe 
and interest us so much more than the virtues? 
Who cares for the geod young man in the play or 
the novel? Solve us this riddle. 

Upon the whole, then, Emily Howard must be 
deemed an average novel. It has not so much 
merit as Darien, but it is very superior to many 
of those with whom it is associated in this notice. 
The patron of the circulating library may place 
it upon the list of books to be borrowed, unless 
he (or she) is compelled to be very choice in 
selection. 

Agatha Beaufort will not disappoint the antici- 
pations of those who had read the author’s former 
production, Pique a novel remarkable for brilliancy 
of writing, and a great deal of truthful transcript 
from real life. Family Pride is an admirable 
theme for the novelist, and the same powers have 


character and its consequences, with the added 
advantages of more experience of life, and a 
better acquaintance with the art of novel writing. 
The descriptions, whether of persons, places or 
incidents, are always singularly graphic, as that 
in which Marcaret finds herself ensnared by 
Bravpy_t, and threatened even with personal 
violence, which we should like to have extracted, 
as a specimen of the author’s style, but that the 
immense flood of new books during the last 
month compels briefer notices than in a less 
abundant season we are wont to give to them, or 
than their merits would entitle them to. How- 





| 
| 


tic story,—which recommends itself to our regard 
by its faithful rendering of real life, as it is found 
in the homes of the middle classes, with little of 
what is called romance to give it attractions, but 
resting all its claims to popularity upon the 
fidelity with which it reproduces scenes and per- 
sons that exist about us. This is the charm of 
the two volumes before us. It is but a tale, told 
with the utmost simplicity, of two families resi- 
dent in a Scotch country town, the purpose being 
to depict the society of such provincial places as 
it is. Nor let it be supposed by any that there 
can be nothing to interest them in such a restricted 
circle. Every little town, every village, is a 
world, with all the virtues, vices and passions, 
hopes and fears, envies and enmities of a city, 
probably with a great deal more, and if we desire 
character, it is much more abundantly to be found 
in the group of townsfolk or villagers than in a 
metropolis Where everybody endeavours to throw 
off individuality and adapt himself to a common 
standard. The Two Families is full of character, 
nor is it lacking in incident to keep the reader’s 
attention awake. The descriptions are always 
vivid and little touches of poetry are thrown in 
here and there that add much to their beauty, 
especially when scenery is depicted. They who 
were pleased with Rose Douglas will be still more 
pleased with this, its successor, and it is certain 
now that in its authoress we have obtained a very 
valuable accession to the ranks of our writers of 
fiction. 

Of The Delameres we are unable to give a very 
favourable report. The plot is the best part of 
it, displaying a good deal of inventive power, 
which has been combined with much ingenuity in 
the construction of the story. It is somewhat 
singular that a faculty so rare in British novelists 
as almost to be a national defect should be pos- 
sessed so largely by one who is unable to put it 
to good advantage in the manner of telling his 
story. The author affects the facetious, a style to 
which we entertain a great aversion; he tries to 
be satirical, but his satire wants both point and 
polish; he aims at wit, but seldom hits it; his 
dialogues want subject and object; they are often 
little other than bald disjointed chat. Neverthe- 
less, in despite of these defects, because there is 
life and spirit in the manner and a cleverly con- 
trived story, the reader cannot help feeling inte- 
rested and will go through with it, even though 
his better judgment may, as we are bound to do, 
recognize the manifest faults. Might not the 
author put them to mending? He has capacities 
worth cultivating. 








Allerton and Dreux; or the War of Opinion. By the 
Author of “A Rhyming Chronicle.” In 2 vols. 
London: Werthiem and Co, 

Lady Felicia; a Novel. By Henry Cockton. 
Office of “ National Illustrated Library.” 
Norica; or Tales of Niiremburg from the Olden Time. 
Translated from the German of Aucusrus HaGen. 

London: John Chapman, 

TueseE three books, which do not properly belong to the 

class of “ New Novels,” but rather to that of Tales, 

we group together for distinct notice, not from any 
similarity of subject or style, but only as being minor 
works of fiction, of less ambitious aim than the formal 


| three-volumed novel. 


Allerton and Dreux is a story of domestic life in 


Sot te mangoes iti ? ite tioet | the middle classes, which has not a little surprised us 
en brought to the exposition of its effects upon | 





by the ability manifested alike in the conception and in 
the delineation of character. The author possesses also a 
considerable fund of humour, which flows from him 
without an effort, as if it was the natural train into 
which his thoughts fall, and not a deliberate purpose to 
be “funny.” His success in these little volumes should 
encourage him to attempt a bolder flight, and assert his 
claim to a place in the rank of the regular novelists, to 
few of whom he is inferior in any of the qualities that 
recommend them to popularity. Let him lavish as 
much good and careful writing upon a three-volumed 


| novel as he has bestowed upon the tale before us, and 


| we can prophecy for it a cordial reception from the 


| 


ever, as we have little else than praise to bestow | 
upon this work, we need not further describe it to | printed books issued by The /Ulustrated London News. 


our friends, but recommend them to read it, 
assured that they will thank us for having 
introduced to their notice so interesting and 
clever a fiction. They should place it at the top 
of the list. 

The Two Families is also by an authoress who 
has already made a successful début with a novel 


called Rose Douglas, of which we had occa.ion to | 


speak in terms of high commendation. The Two 
Families is a fiction of the same class—the domes- 


critics, and a no less hearty welcome from the public. 
Lady Feliciais one of the many cheap and beautifully 


It is, we presume, an experiment for the production of 
original fiction at a small price. 
before we can expect the best writers thus to court the 
multitudes who now borrow where then they wonld 
buy; but it is a better work than we should have looked 
for in the leader of the enterprise. 

Probably, many of our readers will remember a 
delightful book published four or five years ago, called, 
we believe, Memoirs of Albert Durer, which from its 
wonderfully natural and truthful manner, would have 


It will be some time | 
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imposed itself upon the most acute reader as a genuine 
relic, but that the author had notified himself in the 
preface. The companion volume now before us is, we 
presume, from the same pen, and is printed in the old- 
fashioned letter, and bound in the rich olden style as 
that was. There is also a similarity in the subject 
and its treatment. It is in substance an elaborate 
description of Niiremburg, as it was in the days of 
Apert Durer, with pictures of its people, their 
manners, and customs. The preface puts it forth as 
relic of the great artist himself—a production of his 
pen, lost and strangely found. But this is only the 
licence of the storyteller, to whom, time out of mind, 
such figments have been permitted, because nobody is 
deceived by them. We very much regret that the 
overwhelming number of works of greater moment 
which have issued from the press during the last two 
months prevent us from making extracts from a. little 
volume such as this, which would prove the justice of 
our commendations, but as it is sosmall and inexpensive, 
that we can venture to advise our readers to procure it 
upon this intimation of its worth. If nothing more, it 
will be an ornament to the drawing-table as a specimen 
of typography and binding. 








Amonc the minor works of fiction that have been for- 
warded for review, we have another edition of Haw- 
THORN’s adinirable Scarlet Letter, which Messrs. 
RovuTLeDGE have introduced into their ailway. 
Library.— Mr. Freperick Ross has sent a little 
story entitled Edward Charlton; or Life behind the- 
Counter, designed to depict the life of a Draper's 
Apprentice, the evils of the date closing system, and to 
elucidate “the causes, effects, and cure of that upas 
tree of trade.” The author assures us that it is a. 
faithful delineation of “life behind the counter.” It is 
written with much ability, and some of the scenes are- 
singularly powerful——Julamerk is the title of a tale 
by Mrs. J. B. Wess, designed to describe the habits,. 
manners, severe trials, and patient faith of the Nestorian 
Christians. The authoress has the further object in 
view, of “arousing the Christian sympathies of her- 
readers in favour of these interesting people, and 
inducing them to extend their charity to this remnant. 
or the literal Israel—this despised branch of the 
spiritual Israel of God.” The story is prettily con- 
ceived and told. Mrs. Wess has caught the spirit of 
Eastern poetry without its heaviness, verbosity and ex- 
travagance; she paints persons and places with the 
hand of an artist. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Tennyson’s Poems: In Memoriam, §¢. London:. 
Moxon. 
Tue only two poets in Germany, who, in youth, 
were crowned with universal acclamation, and 
allowed to antedate the laurels of their immorta- 
lity, were ScuHILLerR and Goetne; and the only 
two in Britain who have in this century received. 
similar homage at a like age, have been Byron. 
and Tennyson. Resembling the German twain 
in this, they resemble them also in some other 
respects. Byron we may call a coarser ScHILLER,. 
and Tennyson a weaker GortnE. Byron, like 
SCHILLER, was a brilliant fragment; and TeNNy- 
son is, like GoETHE, an imperfect whole. Byrrox. 
rose into notoriety early; he reached real fame at 
a much later date. It was so also with GorTur,. 
with ScH1L_er, and with even TeNNyson, whose 
first volume was cut to shreds by Blackwood, and 
who now, while still in the prime of manhood,. is 
the Poet-Laureate of his country. We proceed. 
to speak of him the more confidently, as we are not 
very profound worshippers of his genius, and are 
not at all likely to exaggerate the merits cf his 
poems. 

We have been in the habit, for years, of 
meeting with enthusiastic admirers of TENNYSON, 
and have occasionally puzzled them a little by 
inquiring, What has he done? (a question which 
“transpierces every false reputation”) what done, 
at least, so good, so great, or so peculiar, as to entitle 
him to the place he holds on our Olympus? And 
we have been amused at the replies we have 
received. “He has written some exquisite things.” 
| True, but so have many other poets of the day; 
but has he written any great work, or has he 
| even said any great thing in his little works—has 
| he done aught like Festus? or has he produced 
any such noble dramatic hymn as The Roman, or 
any such terrific originality as Death’s Jest- 
| book? Perhaps not, but he has written less 
| nonsense, or perpetrated less juvenile efflorescence 

than the three authors to whom you refer.” ‘True, 
| again; but did not WALLER perpetrate less non- 
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sense than Mitton? or, to make the case more 
apposite, did not Por write much less drivel 
than Dryden? and yet, who shall say that that 
settles the question as to the comparative power 
of their genius? We remember, in like manner, 
an American adorer of GoETHE, when pressed by 








immortality, as they fell, clear and hot, from the 
touched spirit and glowing heart. He notches 
sticks into fine forms—they plucked up forests 
by the rooted spurs; he polishes Cairngorm 
pebbles—they throw rocks about them in Titanic 
play. At times he stammers out beautiful bits, 


us with the greater sincerity and intensity of | and corners of thought and feeling ; but there is 


JEAN Pavuy and Scuivver, gravely urge, “ But 
Gortue has written less nonsense.” Mere negative 
eulogium after all, and praise too, which would 
exalt alike Gortue, TeNNyson, WALLER, and 
any average translator of any author of average 
common sense, above SHAKSPERE and Dante 
themselves. 

“But Tennyson isa large, noble-looking, for- 
midable seeming man, with dark hair and whis- 
kers, and prodigiously strong arms, and therefore he 
is, or ought tobe, the greatest poet of the day.” We 
have heard even clever men, while defending 
Tennysoy’s pretensions, resorting to this curious 
species of aryumentum ad hominem; although, 
really, upon 'the principle implied in it, aspirants 
to the laurel should wrestle, or put the stone, or 
leap, instead of singing. Imagine ALFRED TENNY- 
son and CuristorHer Nortu, the one refreshed 
with English beer, and the other with the barley 
bree of Scotland, thus contending for the Laureate- 
ship. We have never, indeed, seen TENNyson; but 
we have seen musty, fusty, crusty Curistoruer, 
and venture to say, twenty to one on old Norru! 
He is, or was, the living image of Ricwarp the 
Lion-hearted: the same fresh complexion, the same 
clear wild bright eye, the same giant muscle, and 
fearless temper; and were TENNYSON a son of 
Anak, Nortu would throw him at the first fall, 
and force him, ere he rose, to retract his silly and 
envious lines: — 

I forgave you all the blame, 
I could not forgive the praise, 
Crusty Christopher. 

But as the contest is not about principal porter, 
or principal pugilist, but about principal poet, 
we beg leave to demur to a mode of settling the 
question, which would, at the first blush, exclude 
from the list of competition all pocts, so far as 
we know, at present extant, except three; namely, 
Dr. GrorcE Crocy, who is as brawny as aman as 
he is bold as a writer; Nortu, and Tennyson; and 
which might supplant the claims of all three, in 
favour of some large-limbed retired coach-guard, 
who had perhaps published a volume of Verses, 
which the Literary Gazette had stupidly praised; 
or the Asiumeum, as Butwer well christens a 
celebrated journal, had still more stupidly abused 

But surely some of Tennyson’s minor pieces 
are not only exquisite but unequalled: see 
“Locksley Hall,” “ Ulysses,” “Godiva,” “Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere,” “The Two Voices,” “A 
Vision of Sin,” &c. &c. All very beautiful, cer- 
tainly—one or two of them almost sublime, but 
all essentially fragmentary, and suggestive, greatly, 
because they are so. Who does not love a lonely 


flower upon desert and difficult rocks, cut off, as | 


it seems, from all its kindred? It is one of 
Nature’s fragments! But see a flower in a flower 
bed, and you gaze not so much on it, nor yet on 
its beautiful fellows individually, as on the joint 
appearance, the blended beauty, the exquisite 
circle, or curve described by the whole. Now 
Tennyson has shown us many separate beauties; 
but when attempting, as in the “Princess,” to 
form the whole—the bed of beauty—he has sig- 
nally failed; and even in his Jn Memoriam he 
has been far from completely successful. Nay, to 
come to close quarters with his individual poems, 


we deny the matchless merit claimed for them. We | 


think that we may fairly propound this as the 
test of good short poems, that they should be as 
full as possible of meaning and poetic beauty. 
Drops should be large—inches should be intense. 
Now, with the exception of the “ Vision of Sin,” 
there are few of TeNNyson’s poems very rich in 
thought and sentiment. There is beautiful 
feeling in them, but it is diffused and diluted. 
There are strong lines here and there, but there 
are no series of strong lines, nor any of that 


“sounding march and energy divine” which dis- | 


tinguishes our greatest Poets. You see the calm 


Artist seated in his studio, and drawing with care | 


and effort—not the wild-eyed Prophet listening 
to the voice behind him, and hasting to record 
the magic syllables ere they ‘have died away. 
There is a caution, a circumspection, an elabora- 
tion, and an effort about all Tennyson docs 
which place him for ever at a distance from the 
great Ancient Masters of the Lyre who “ spake as 


they were moved,” and whose impetuous out- | 


pourings arranged themselves into beauty, created 
their own principles of art, and secured their own 


no sweeping, sounding current of poetic speech. 
He is a child dipping his fingers in the foam of 
the brown and swollen river—not a_ strong 
swimmer, mating his broad bosom and nervous 
arm with the raging waters. 

We have, in our recent literature, various 
fugitive poems little known, yet in our judgment 
superior to those vaunted ballads and lyrics of 
Tennyson. Did our readers ever read or hear of 
Tuomas Arrp’s Demoniac, or of his Devil’s Dream 
upon Mouni Acksbeck? These are poems in our 
sense cf the word. They are not loose collections 
of precious stones, they are lesser Pyramids of 
plain materials, but of solid masonry, and with 
the power of an Antediluvian arm visible in their 
every angle. What description has Tennyson ever 
written comparable to that dreary Dantesque 
picture of Hell in the Devil’s Dream, above whose 
dome, lightnings 

———— ran crossing evermore, 

Till, like a red bewildered map, the sky was scribbled o'er. 

And which is sometimes— 


A mirror where Jehovah's Wrath, in majesty alone, 
Comes in the night of worlds to see its armour girded on. 
Or to those softest accents in which the Devil- 
Dreamer hears Gov’s Love speaking to his 

withered soul: 
Thou shalt walk in soft white light, with kings and 

priests abroad ; 
And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of God. 
Or where, in all TENNyson’s poetry, is there a 
line that says so much, to those who have ears to 
hear, as— 

The silent magnanimity of Nature and her God? 

Or have any of our readers ever heard of a 
poem called The Raven, by Epvear Por. It is 
not of the massive construction, nor is it hung 
round with the jet black ornaments of the Devil’s 
Dream; but it is equally original—unique,—is 
filled with a wild wailing melody of uncarthly 
sweetness, and wraps you in a weird-witch 
element, environed in which you forget that there 
exists aught, save the room, the Raven, and the 
lonely unhappy Man, to whom he croaks out the 
terrific monotony— 


Quoth the Raven Never More ? 





Compared to such poems, Tennyson’s have an 
artificiat and forced air. When he does produce 
a great effect, it is lessened by the recollection 
of the minute trouble it has evidently cost him; 
for he has not the art to conceal his art, and the 
smell of the midnight oil interferes obtrusively 
with the rich distilled perfumes of his poetic 
genius. 

It confirms our own verdict, that his admirers 
are in the habit of appealing in his behalf to 
qualities which he may possess, but which are 
| essentially of a minor order; not to the weight 
of his matter, the quantity of his thought, nor 
the abundance and beauty of his imagery, nor 
the severe unity and grandeur of his purpose— 
but to his style and his versification. A writer, 
whom we have detected in various periodicals by 
the trail of misty nonsense and persevering 





flattery with which he pursues the path of | 
Tennyson, has written “an infinite deal of) 
nothing” on his versification, as if he, like | 


| TerNER in art, possessed some esoterick secret of 
rhythm wiich no one else did, and which was 


| that though there did, it were little to the pur- | 
| pose. It is a fallacy as poor as that ascribed to 
a celebrated preacher, who said once, “Style, Sir, 
is the great thing, after all!” As if one were to 
| say, “The Light of Heaven, Sir, is nothing ; the 
window-pane, Sir, is the great thing. after all!” | 
But it was reserved for some pitiful criti- | 
casters of this age to find out that the sense and 
the words of a poem are nothing, compared to 
the tune to which they are set; as if, instead of 
“thought moving harmonious numbers,” “ har- 
monious numbers ” were the necessary progenitors 
of thought ; as if unconscious music, like involun- 
tary thought, were not always the highest ; and 
as if very sweet and linked sound were not often 
disjoined from noble words, and, much more, from 
noble meaning. SHaKksreare had no system of 
versification, nor SpeNsER; and although Mitron 

| had, his greatest miracles of melody were wrought, | 








the main pillar of his strength. Let our readers | 
depend on it that there exists no such thing, and | save SuEvey, one of their sincerest votaries, from. 


not in consequence, but in spite of his artificial 
rules. It is ludicrous to think of the author of” 
the “ Vision of Sin”—a man who has wrestled 
with Laocoon Serpents, and crushed the blood- 
red crest of Atheism as it rose in the midnight 
of his own soul—sweating over longs and shorts, 
and ascending Parnassus, not on fire-wings, but 
—save the mark!—on a“Gradus!” It is still 
more ludicrous to find a parasite magnifying his 
patron’s principal failing into the chief feature 
of his beauty, and the chief source of his popu- 
larity and power. Was it the same bright genius, 
by the way, who, some years ago, maintained in a 
Scottish weekly periodical, that the aforesaid 
“Vision of Sin” was meant only as a musical 
bravura, and who ignored altogether the pro- 

found moral and spiritual meaning, without 

which it is nothing but a capricious collectior 

of “ words, words, words?” 

TENNYSON, to be sure, is not answerable for the 
praises of his admirers, whether wise or foolish. 
And with all his consciousness of past spiritual 
struggle and partial triumph, we are certain that 
he must have heard with amazement one of the 
claims they occasionally put in on his behalf— 
this, namely, that he is a great Religious Teacher, 
that his mission is to infuse faith into the present 
forms of our philosophy, and that his Zn Memo- 
riam is a tribute of loftiest genius to the Christian. 
religion, or at least to that form of it which should 
now command the beliefs of intelligent men. 
Now, we grant that in that very laboured, and in 
many points very successful poem,—for so it is in. 
spite of its intensely artificial construction, and 
its elaborate imitation of unnatural and forgotten 
models,—the author touches upon many of the 
graver questions of the day, but surely it is rather- 
with the finger of a corpse, or a child, than with. 
that of any incarnation of living light and power. 
He can never, he says, consent to be called a 
“greater ape,” but he gives no reason why He 
believes in Love, but his belief in it is as blind as 
Love was fabled of old to be. His friend he deems 
not lost to him, and yet he says expressly that he 
is “miced with Gop and Nature.” He hears a 
sentinel walking through the dark night and 
saying, “All is well,” but he answers not the 
question, “* Who is he?” What are his credentials? 
Is he the old Pilot of the Galilean Lake, or is he 
some vague abstraction of Love, some mere dream 
of a poet’s brains? His ringing out of the old is 
intelligible enough, especially where he speaks of 
a “slowly-dying cause ” (that, namely, of Chris- 
tianity), but what and where, pray, are the “nobler 
modes of life, the sweeter manners, purer laws?” 
Who is tobring the thousand yearsof peace?” And 
who, tell us, Tennyson, if you can, is the “Christ 
that is tole?” Of this one thing we are certain, 
you do not mean Jesus of Nazareth, or any one 
system or person retaining him in his or its belief. 

We ask Tennyson, as a thoughtful and gifted 
man, if he really thinks, or his principles, the 
Millennium so near as that he needs be awakening. 
already the bells of its jubilee? Would he look 
any man gravely in the face—standing, we shall 
suppose, some cold morning, with Cuarves 
Dickens, under a morning gallows, surrounded 
with unimaginable faces, and visages of vice, 
misery vulgarity, and embryotic Hell—and say 
that the race, faithfully represented by that throng,. 
was on the brink of perfect peace, health, and an. 
earthly Heaven? Or would he venture to say 
that it was ever likely, by its own unaided exer- 
tions, to reach such a consummation ? or if by 
some extraordinary combination of causes it be 
possible, what is that combination? or if some 
| Hero is to arise to effect it, “where is the pro- 
| mise of his coming?” Is it Literature or Poesy 
that is to make Man happy? Alas! did they 





being, in all but malignity, a fiend? Have they 
made Tennyson himself happy? Or is it Philo- 
sophy which is to effect this mighty change?— 


| Philosophy, which in its modern refined shapes 


has substituted a dead Idea for a living Gop and 
Father, shaken under Man’s feet the Hope of his 
Immortality, sought with cold, firm hand to. 


' quench the only fire from Heaven which has ever 


shone on our benighted way, and decreed, 
solemnly, in its chilly and skeleton-surrounded 
halls, that Revelation is impossible, and that 
(using Scripture language in a new and ghastly 
sense) Man “must work out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling ;” for there is no other 
hope and no other Gop in the world! How the 
“Cunist that is to be” is to be manufactured 
out of such dry bones as these, Tensyson himself 
can perhaps best tell. We think a recent in- 
genious and eloquent writer on “ Benarhydding,” 
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who takes occasion to record his creed as well as 
his cure, is far more consistent with his own 


principles, in maintaining that Man on earth is | 
never to be much better, or at least, happier, than | 


he is now; although, as he quotes the Revelation 
in support of this opinion, he should have remem- 


bered that the “Vision” said again, “And Gop | 


shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and 


there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor | 


crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for 
the former things are passed away.” But Ten- 
nyson, like SHELLEY, seems to expeci that Man 
is to sublimate from his present Centaur-shape 
into that of a Demi-god, by dint of mere wishing, 
and stretching out his stature toward Heaven. 
To use Foster’s language, “he is to make an 


apotheosis of himself, by the hopeful process of | 


Alas! to quote 
of Man casts 
success ; till 
improvement, 
the sublime 


exhausting his own corruptions.” 
Foster still farther, “The nature 
ominous conjecture on the whole 
that be changed, extended plans of 
inventions, discoveries, are only 
mechanics of Depravity.” 

We, on the other hand, hold toa more sure 
word of hope and promise. We expect New 
Heavens, and a New Earth, in which dwelleth 
righteousness. We look for the help of Man, to 
a higher source than himself, even to that Blue 
Sky which has bent over him in all his wander- 
ings, and which must come nearer in its mystic 
dance, to fold him in a closer embrace, and to 
enrich him with diviner influences; and to that 
Elder Brother, whose Eye has ever followed him, 
in pity and love, and who, ere from a foolish child 
he shall, as Philosophers seem determined that he 
shall, grow into a proud and hopeless lunatic, has 
promised to take him into his own keeping, to save 
him so as by fire, till throughout all his climes, he 
be seen “clothed and in his right mind, sitting at 
the feet of Jesus.” 

We quarrel not, then, with Tennyson’s poetic 
philosophy, because it is hopeless, but because its 
hope is false and hollow. It is just the Scepticism 
of the day become putrid, and emitting a phos- 
phorescent light, the Morning of Mud. The true 
light is not to be found about it, the true hope it 
ignores—aid from Heaven it expects not; Man— 
poor, proud, miserable man, who can hardly keep 
his race alive on the planet—is, forsooth, to make 
himself Divine, to be as a “God, knowing good and 
evil,” nay, has so nearly effected this already, that 
TENNYSON must invite guests, and ring bells, and 
sing epithalamiums, for the approaching— 


Bridal of the Earth and Sky. 


We are far enough from meaning to charge 
this poet with Atheism; from this he has escaped, 
although it is only into a vague and shallow belief, 
such as a fine summer day may produce, and a 
dull November night can destroy: a creed founded 
principally on such beautiful fallacies as the 
famous line— 

You scarce can see the grass for flowers, 


and reminding you of the faith of Burns and 
Byron, who were always most religious in sun- 
shiny weather. Compare this with the faith of 
the martyrs who sang for joy, even while they 
“scarce could see the sky for flames ;” or with 
the faith of the Puritans, which they wore like 
pointed iron around their hardy hearts ; or with 
that which supported Mirron in darkness and in 
dangers ; or which hung a dim and solitary, but 
true lamp, in the cell of Cowrpri’s soul, in 
order to see how far we have fallen. How terribly 
our advance looks like a retreat, and how un- 
speakably dreary are our prospects, if this is to 
continue and increase, and if our most popular 
Poets and Prose-writers — our Tennysons and 
CarLyLes—are to lead, “with hideous ruin and 
combustion,” in the dread and general downfall. 
Meanwhile, while admitting the great artistic and 
poetic merit of Zn Memoriam, we must charac- 
terize its religious light as a mere mockery— 
cold and faint as an Aurora; nay, the mere 
reflection, in dim water, of the Northern Lights 
of Gorrue, and must continue to ery, what that 
poet said when a-dying—“ More light.” “ More 
light!—but not from the north or west, where sun 
never rose, but from the east, where once, and 
a second time, appeared a Divine Radiance, and 
whence we again, according to unrepealed pro- 
mise, expect its appearance, for the Third and the 
Last Time.” 

Even the merit of Zn Memoriam, as a work, is 
much more artistic than creative. There is 
little originality in it. Many of its finest 
thoughts and expressions are not his own. You 
doubt, too, the reality of a love or sorrow which 
are so painfully elaborated. How different from 


_Burys’ “Elegy on Matthew Henderson,” or 
“ Adonais,” or “Lycidas.” One sentence from 
Davin’s “Bow Song” is worth it all. 
pleasant hast thou been to me, my brother 
| Jonathan; thy love to me was wonderful, pas- 
sing the love of women.” Perhaps its main 
merit is, that he so manages, that the ghost of 
his friend is not, long ere the close, kicked out 
by the reader as a bore. But the poem was 
Tennysoy’s—its individual beauties were nume- 
rous —its artistic aim evident, and faithfully 
followed out to the last—and it was straightway 
numbered with the classical poems of the nation 
—and its author became Poet Laureate. 

And now that he has been exalted for some 
time to that post of honour, we call on him, in 
sincere friendship, to “forget the things that are 
behind, and to stretch onwards to those that are 
before.” Let him look on all he has hitherto done, 
across a great gulph, by which he has cut off his 
retreat for ever. Let him gird up his loins to do 
something new, solid, and great. Let him, to 
animate him to the task, sit down in his study, 
contemplate on the shelves those two works of his 
immediate predecessors, The Curse of Kehama, 
and The Excursion, and ask, “What have I done to 
rank me with the authors of such massive piles 
| of thought and imagination?” Whatever his 
indiscriminate admirers may say, let him depend 
| on it that the opinion of most competent and un- 
| prejudiced judges is, that unless he does approve 
| his powers and confirm his position by some deed 
of future prowess, he shall rank hereafter, as he 
ranks still, among the minor poets of Britain. 

APOLLODORUS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


BrreF notices must suffice of some new editions, reprints 
and minor volumes that have made their appearance 
upon our table. Excelsior, by ALASTOR (Pickering), is 
the second edition of a collection of essays on poetry 
and the poets, of which we had occasion to speak very 
favourably on its first appearance, and to which some 
additions have now beea made. In its new form it will be 
yet more acceptable, for it is now very handsomely bound, 
so as to be an ornament to the drawing-room table.—Mr. 
Sypney Wuitrne has brought out a new edition of his 
Literary Melange (Olivier), a collection of poems, tales, 
and essays, some of which were originally contributed 
to the periodicals, and which have been so fortunate as 
to find a permanent favour rarely given to compositions 
so introduced to the world. The prose is superior to 
the poetry.—The seventeenth edition of Plain Advice 
to Landlords and Tenants is its own best advertisement. 
We opened with some interest a Second Edition of A 
Guide to Authors (Piper), hoping to find a work that is 
wanted. It is really a very useful publication, contain- 
ing a great deal of information upon all matters relating 
to printing, as prices, types, corrections of the press and 
soforth. It willbe serviceable even in the printing-office. 
—aA second edition of a translation of Monop’s Woman, 
her Mission and her Life, has been published by Hall 
and Co. Such a work by a Parisian is a curiosity. 
Its purpose is to impress upon woman the importance of 
her influence in the maintenance of pure Christianity. 








These pages teem with beautiful thoughts, which the Rev. 
W. G. Barrett has well translated into English. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFT 
BOOKS. 


ALTHOUGH somewhat late, we hope it is not too late to 
invite the attention of our readers to a parcel of most 
attractive volumes which have been forwarded for our 
notice by Messrs. AppEy & Co., of Old Bond-street. 
We regret that an opportunity had not been afforded to 
us for introducing them to our many readers who are 
donors of prizes and presents at the moment when they 
were looking out for them. However, they are equally weil 
adapted for all seasons, and will always be acceptable, no 
less from their external beauty than from the excellence 
of their illustrations, They are, in fact, works of art. 


By G. V.B. 
Nursrry RuyMes illustrated by the pencil of an anony- 
mous artist who has given proof in this of the posses- 





Child's Play ; Seventeen Drawings. 


| sion of uncommon faney and great skillin drawing. It is, 


indeed, « work of art, and will gratify the taste of the 
grown-up world at least as much as it will please the 
eyes of childhood. 


| 


“ Very | 





The Village Queen ; or Summer in the Country. By | 


Tuomas MILLER, author of “Beauties of the Country.” 
No living writer describes country life and scenery like 


Tuomas Mitier. He has the profoundest love for | see her in full Greek splendour of costume.—Lear's 
nature and the most intimate knowledge of her in all | Journal of a Landscape Painter in Albania, ge. 





| 


her changeful moods. Himself born and bred in the 
country, and in early life following a pursuit (that of a 
basket- maker) which led him constantly into the most 
retired and picturesque of rural haunts, he is familiar 
with the inhabitants of remote districts, with village 
folk and their feelings, thoughts, tastes and manners, 
which he depicts with touches of poetry that give them 
a charm and grace, but without positively idealizing 
them, as is the custom with most poets treating of 
rustic themes. The volume before us is one of his most 
charming productions. It is a delicious picture of a 
summer spent in the country, in a village which he has 
brought distinctly before the mind's eye of the reader. 
The amusements of the 29th of May, a love passage 
in summer-time, a sketch of autumn and its gatherings 
of corn and fruit, are the principal subjects treated of, 
a chapter on “ Town and Country Children” completing 
the volume. 

But the pen of Mitter has been assisted by, or, 
perhaps, we should rather say, has been enlisted in, the 
service of the artists who have illustrated this volume, 
not with engravings of the ordinary kind, but with prints 
from original drawings by ABsoLon, HARRISON WEIR, 
WEHNERT, and LEE. Probably the reader has seen in 
the windows of the print-shops the chromatic fac 
similes of water-colour drawings, lately invented, and by 
which, at a comparatively small cost, the most beautiful 
productions of our best artists are multiplied, so that 
they may be possessed by thousands to whom any works 
of similar excellence have been hitherto inaccessible. 
Of these fac similes no less than five are contained in 
this volume, namely, “ The Cottage Door,” and “ The 
Village Dame,” by ABsoton; “ Cattle at the Stream,” 
by Harrison Werr: “ The Nut Gatherers,” by 
WEHNERT; and “ The Gleaners,” by W. Leg. Each 
of these drawings separately would cost six or seven 
shillings; yet here they are to be had, handsomely 
bound, with a hundred pages of pleasant and profitable 
reading, for the cost of three of them only. 


Danish Fairy Legends and Tales. By Hans Curis- 

TIAN ANDERSEN. Second Edition. 
Wuo has not enjoyed the tales of ANDERSEN, so full of 
poetry, so wholesome in their tendencies, so excellent in 
their moral, so attractive to young and old, to all, 
indeed, who have not quite lost the simple tastes of their 
earlier years. This sccond edition has been consider- 
ably enlarged, by the addition of a great number of 
stories not included in the former one, or which he has 
since published. We can most cordially and confidently 
recommend this volume to every household, sure that 
it will become a universal favourite. 

New Tales from Faéry Land ; with Tlustrations. 
Tuis is a collection of original fairy tales for children, 
each one designed to convey some moral lesson, and all 
displaying much imagination in the conception and grace 
in the telling. They are illustrated with many engrav- 
ings of considerable merit. 

Home and its Pleasures ; Simple Pleasures for Young 

People. 

A sertes of eight sketches of home and its pleasures 
by Mrs. Harriet Myrt_e, each one being also depicted 
to the eye by a coloured print, after an original drawing 
by Hasior K. Prowne, whose name is a guarantee 
for excellence. What an improvement is this upon the 
children’s books of our young days! 


The Little Sister. By Mrs. Harriet MYRTLE. 


ANOTHER story from the same pen, addressed to 
children, and still more elaborately illustrated, for it 
contains no less than sixteen engravings from draw- 
ings by ScHNEIDER, all of them clever and some of 
remarkable ability. This is at once a picture book and 
a reading book, so that it will please all tastes and teach 
both the eye and the mind. It is of no small impor- 
tance that children should be early accustomed to good 
and graceful drawing. The tastes thus acquired are 
never lost. Parents should be as particular in placing 
before their children pictures that are true and tasteful 
as words that are wholesome and instructive. 














A Beautirut Wire.—At supper, when a dish of 
beef fried in batter was placed on the table, Marina, the 
wife, waited with water and towels ; we were a select 
party of her husband and his brother, and three cousins, 
so that she was able to overcome her “ vergogna” suffi- 
ciently to remain in the room. It is not surprising that 
Anastasio locked her up while the Turks were in the 
house, for a more lovely creature it is impossible to 
imagine; her face was perfectly Greek in outline and 
form, and her eyes of the softest dark blue imaginable; 
her figure was thoroughly graceful, and her expression 
so simple and pure, as to resemble that of a saint drawn 
by one of the early masters. At present, being in 
mourning, ler dress was dark grey, unornamented in 
any manner, but, on a festal day, I could have liked to 
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FOREIGN LITER AT URE. 


(FROM OUR PARISIAN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, January 25. 

Some years back Sir W. Cornwallis Harris, since so 
soon deceased, published a most interesting book of 
travels in the African kingdom of Shoa. About the 
same time M. Rochet d’Hericourt gave to the world 
the record of his journey to the same land. He has 
just returned to Paris from another long journey in 
Africa, and will shortly publish his travels. In the 
meantime, [ am able to send you some interesting 
details in connection with his African explorations, 
which, with Count dela Fiquelmont’s denunciations of 
England, in the shape of a work entitled Lord Pal- 
merston, l’ Angleterre et le Continent, and Lamartine’s 
late volume, is about all the really interesting literary 
matter worthy of record. 

The region which M. d’Hericourt has explored, is 
that part of Abyssinia comprised between the 15th and 


12th degrees north latitude, and 37 and 34 degrees of | 


east longitude, and which spreads from Massona on the 
Red Sea, to where the Nile crosses Lake Issana. 
principal slopes decide the direction of the watercourses 
which plough the land. As you leave Massona, the 
land rises by successive terraces to the table land of 
Semen, which has for culminating point the moun- 


Two | 


that, navigating along the coasts inhabited by the 
Shangalas, he was struck by the universal silence which 
reigned in these places during the day; but that 
when night came, he saw a great number of fires, 
and heard dances and accompaniments of instruments. 
Now at nightfall these shepherds light great fires, 
dance and sing. Such exercises make them pass their time 
agreeably, frighten away dangerous animals, and combat 
the pestiferous night colds. 

After a long journey through the desert and the 
kingdom of Adel, amidst savage and ferocious popula- 
tions, having before his eye constantly sterile, sad, and 
desolate nature, M. D’Hericourt reached the kingdom 
of Shoa. ‘The transition was complete, and for an 
European, the change of scene was marvellous. At the 
foot of the mountains which form the rich table-land 
of Shoa, the traveller finds himself 1,500 yards above 
the Indian Ocean. Such a height, continuing over a 
considerable extent of country, brings about a multitude 
of new Levizons. Scaling this rapid slope by a road, 
every minute cut through the rocks, or winding along 


| the edge of frightful precipices, impossible to be fol- 


tain of Rao-Boabaite, 4,330 yards above the level of | 


the sea. 
Issana. 
cessive volcanic eruptions, which are still seen. 
leagues from Zambo several springs which watered 
the palms have disappeared within ten years. Nume- 


The chains of mountains are caused by suc- 


Thence the soil slopes down towards Lake , 
Six | 


rous sources of hot water exist in the neighbourhood | 


of these mountains. Shells found on the surface of the 
highest soil, are still found alive in the Red Sea, with 
the same forms and colour. Ina great many localities 
are seen volcanic lava. 
those of Anubis and Meroé, the ancient capital of 
Ethiopia, attest the existence of considerable towns 
which have disappeared, swallowed up, destroyed by 
earthquakes. M. Roche is satisfied, from his observa- 
tions, that all this part of Africa is in astate of constant 
up-heaving. 

Abyssinia is covered by mountains and rocks, whose 
sharp points and polished surface seem to have been cut 
by the hand of man, and whence flow streams that 
water the land, the wood, and the prairie. 


lowed without danger, unprotected by the address of 
Abyssinian mules. Everywhere on the flanks and on 
the summit of the hills careful culture keeps up rich 
vegetation. Upon the slopes, green oases are caved 
in the midst of rocks; upon the slopes the cultivation 
spreads upon great symmetrical squares, divided by 

uickset hedges. ‘I'roops of zebra, wild asses, chamois, 

eer, and gazelles, run here and there, bounding over 
the pointed rocks. Birds of every kind, of varieties 
unknown in Europe, people the air and the woods of this 
rich and fertile nature. The most singular noises are 
heard ; some of these birds imitate the sound of the flute, 


| others the sound of a bell. 


These immense ruins, like | 


The crest of hills are covered by huts grouped into 
hamlets. These huts are circular, and surmounted by 
a conical roof ; concealed by deep verdure you can only 
see the summit afar off, with an earthen pot, whence 
escapes the smoke. As you pass before these huts, you 


| see women grinding corn, trefoil or dourah, upon a 


The air, in | 


low places, is excessively hot; but it is temperate on | 


the hills. 
during the tropical rains, filling up vast basins, re- 
mains of ancient craters of extinct volcanoes. 
inhabitants are sober. A bowl of coffee and butter 


Immense rivers plunge headlong down | 
| hill to some one on another hill. 
The | 


feeds them, perhaps, better than the meat, which they | 


devour bleeding and sometimes raw. 
off a live cow is an anecdote of Bruce’s quite well 
known. 


The steak cut | 


stone bench, preparing the necessary flour for the day’s 
repast. Often in the middle of the day you see near 
the road, in the shade of a bouquet of acacias, an 
Abyssinian woman surrounded by her children. In 
these places, where the air is as sonorous as it is 
limpid, the silence of the morning is interrupted by 
the voice of women speaking from the summit of one 
These scenes, Dr. 
Bernard observes truly, have a Biblical perfume, which 
reminds us of the patriarchal days of Leah and Rachel. 
At a short distance from Angolala, M. D’ Hericourt 
was complimented by several grandees of the court, 


| sent by the King to meet him. 


Gondar, the town of forty-four churches, formerly | 


the capital of the whole country, is now under the rule 
of the warlike Gallas. This people march incredible 
distances, and cross rivers, dragging at their horses’ 
tails. They are the finest race in Africa, of lofty 


stature, with high foreheads, nose and mouth well | 


shaped, and dark copper complexion. They are 


clever and laborious cultivators. The lance is their | 


principal offensive arm, in shape much like that 
of the ancient Egyptians. They also use the 
sling. They attack the enemy with three lances 
in the left hand, and they rarely throw the third 
until they have picked up one thrown by the enemy. 
If they meet in a plain, they rush at each other with 
wild gestures, they throw their legs wide apart, they 
leap, they bend their legs, and fill the air with piercing 
cries. When ata suitable distance they kneel on one 


knee, they cover themselves with their bucklers, and | 
| taube (cloak) draped, after the antique fashion, showed 


dart their javelins, picking up as rapidly as possibl 
those of the enemy. The » Ai te oon But if the 
struggle grows too fierce, they rush between the com- 
batants suppliant and weeping. ‘I'he battle then ceases, 
and the combatants retire; but sometimes the struggle 
continues, and the conquerors take away the conquered, 
men, women, and children, to sell to the nomadic 
tribes. 

The Abyssinians were converted to the Christian 
religion at the beginning of the fourth century by acer- 
tain St. Frumentius, sent by St. Athanasias from 
Alexandria. But their religion is now a compound of 
Christianity, Judaism, and Essenianism. Their tradition 
tells us that Cush and his family, terrified at the 
deluge, preferred living in the mountains to again 
seeking the plains. It is certain that they dug, with 
tools now unknown, into the bowels of mountains of 
porphyry and marble, cells which appear likely to see 
out the world. 

The chain spreading from east to west, encloses Der- 
kin and Albara. Here lives the Christian Negro, with 
woolly hair, named Shangalla, living like his brothers 
in caverns. From a cultivated nation they have fallen 
to the most brutal ignorance and the most profound 
degradation. This mountainous country is shaded by 
great dooms, boababs, acacia, and cedars, with long 
tufted branches, loaded with moss, amongst which 
gambol innumerable monkeys. Here and there is a 
narrow pathway, frequented by Arab parties, and by 
the inhabitants of villages, concealed almost wholly by 
trees. 

In the Periplu of the ErythrianSea, Arrian relates, 


Angolala is a town founded by the present King, to 
bring him nearer to the Gallas, against whom he 
annually makes acampaign. Situated at the meeting 
of two rivers, the town presents a smiling and pic- 
turesque aspect. It is situated on two hills, shaded by 
magnificent palm trees and ancient cedars. After 
climbing the hill, and passing through several subter- 
raneous passages, M. Rochet enters a vast court, filled 
by soldiers, monks, and other notabilities. Joyous 
acclamations greeted him on his way. In the second 
court, formed like a cloister, were many personages 
dressed in rich garments. In the third court he saw 
the King. At the end of this court was a hut, reserved 
for solemn receptions ; it differs from other Abyssinian 
habitations in having two stories. A low door on the 
ground floor leads to the stables. A second door opens 
above. Here is Sahela-Salassi, the King. Underneath 
this door, in the corridor which surrounds the hut, was 
the King, seated on a seri, his head uncovered. His 


a dress of Indian gold brocade ; his wrists were adorned 
by large and massive bracelets of the precious metal. 

Rochet D’ Hericourt, it is notorious, is a little bit of 
aromancer. The literary discussions between him and 
the partisans of the late Major Sir Cornwallis Harris 
proved this. He is fond of overrating his own high 
position. We receive, therefore, with hesitation his 
account of his reception. 

‘The French traveller,’ says the unpublished nar- 
rative, ‘* without conforming himself to the customs of 
the country, which obliges all to speak to the king on 
his knees, embraced him, and sat down by his side.” 

‘* Good day Rochet,’ said Sahela-Salassi, ‘ good day 
my friend, good day my son. You have surmounted 
danger by your courage ; I have often been very uneasy 
on your account. Tell me, have the Danakiles ill-treated 
you? I wrote to all the ras; if they had annoyed you 
I would have avenged you, God knows it.’ ”’ 

But the whole narrative is too long. Next day the 
king, at early dawn, rose to receive his presents from the 
French government. In the court was the king and certain 


| high functionaries; on steps raised in amphitheatre, 





covered by rich Persian carpets, were seated the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the town. Decorated by leaves, by 
aromatic boughs and garlands of flowers of exquisite 
perfume, this court offered a picturesque aspect. 

The moment Sahela-Salassi took his place on the 
throne, M. Rochet mate his theatrical entrance like a 
conquering hero, preceded and followed by a guard of 
officers sumptuously clothed, whom the king had placed 
near his person. lead acclamations greeted him,—the 


king’s musie, composed of drums, fifes, and pipes. M. 
Rochet, in a short speech, felicitated the king on the 
prosperity of his states, and ended by speaking of 
France in a way to dazzle the imaginations of the 
monarch and his subjects. The king replied in a brief 
speech, impatient to see the presents. As he ceased, 
M. Rochet D’Hericourt stepped forward and raised a 
curtain displaying the enormous pyramid of guns, 
carbines, 8 and sabres, with twelve soldiers armed 
de pied en cap, with bright helmets, cuirasses, and 
great sabres. 

The king was struck dumb with admiration. Then 
came the cannon, painted red. Sahela-Salassi here lost 
all royal dignity, and began to dance like a child; he 
felt the cannon, thrust his arms in them, and laughed 
heartily. Then strange sounds were heard. M. Rochet 
began playing on a barrel-organ a Sicilienne, followed 
by the Marseillaise. This the king kept moving until 
the arms of Rochet and his principal grandees were tired. 
After this the cannon were fired. At the first shot the 
Abyssinians fell flat on their faces. At the third shot 
Sahela-Salassi stopped the firing quite stunned. 

There are many other deeply interesting details to be 
culled from the materials before us. But your columns 
have so many demands on them, that I cannot even 
venture on the translation of an exciting Hippopotamus 
hunt. If, however, the work be not previously pub- 
lished, I will for your next number send an extract, 
before I forward a notice of the travels themselves. 

MINOR FRENCH WORKS. 

Amongst the various publications which have recently 
appeared in Paris we may notice Mesmerisme, by M. S. 
Lequire; a curious book on a popular science by a 
sculptor. Le Pays Latin, by Henri Marger, which all 
those who know anything of student life in Paris, and 
who wish to revive their acquaintance with classic 
ground will surely relish. It is alittle too French in 
some parts, but that is to be expected. The fact is, 
he has taken Paul de Kock a little too much as a model, 
and in these days, this is not to be justified or excused. 
Scenes et Proverbes by Octave Feuillet, are not equal 
to those of Alfred de Musset, whose Quenvaille de 
Barberine is one of the sweetest things in the French 
language, but still there is much wit and sweetness of 
writing in this writer of the same school. Madame 
Hermanie Lesguillon has published a pretty volume, 
Anges de Noel; M, A. Villeneuve, les Etoiles 
Animées, both of which were intended for New Year's 
gifts, but being superior to the generality of those 
ephemeral productions, we notice their appearance. 





Puttosopny: Guizot's “ Moral Studies and Medita- 
tions” — Rogers’ “ Bueccomancy ”— Hauff’s “ History 
of Costume.” Criticism AND Lrrerary History : 
Mouselet's “ Statues and Statuettes”—Kurz's “ History 
of German Literature.” Travers, Tours, &c.: 
Frederika Bremer on England and America— 
Mazade on Cuba. Poetry: Schinhuth’s Lay of 
the Nibelungen— Zinzendorff's Collected Poems. 
History ANp BroGrapuy: Louis XIV.—Reu- 
chlin’s Life of Pascal—Bancroft’s American Revo- 
lution. Fiction: Sue's Fernand Duplessis — 
Dumas’ Olympe de Clévés—Souvestre’s Confessions 
of a Workman. 


Guizor’s Meditations et Etudes Morales (Medita- 
tions and Moral Studies), of which we lately 
announced the publication, are now before us, 
and comprise selections from essays published so 
early as 1811, and so late as 1838; while a preface, 
written for the occasion, gives the author’s latest 
vlews on the great politico-ecclesiastical questions 
of the day. It is curious to observe how Guizor’s 
moral and religious writings themselves, smack 
of the dexterous politician and Parliamentary 
leader, and in none of the essays in the present 
volume is this more observable than in the famous 
one on “Catholicism, Protestantism, and Philo- 
sophy in France,” the drift of which is that all 
the three, if they have sense, may live on together 
very amicably and usefully! Here are the titles 
of some of the others, “ On Spiritual Condition of 
the Epoch ” (De [état des dmes), “ On Religion in 
Modern Society,” and the old and well-known 
“ Advice of a Father on Education,” which is 
followed by three rather curious essays on the 
educational ideas of Ranevats, of MonTAIGNE, and 
of Tasso. As a specimen of Guizor’s newest 
manner of handling the great question of the 
Roman Catholic Church, we quote from the pre- 
face the following dexterous passage: 

I bear the Roman Catholic Church a profound respect. 
It was for ages the Christian Church of all Europe; it 
is the great Christian Church of France. I consider 
its dignity, its liberty, its moral authority as essential 
to the fortunes of the whole of Christendom: if I thought 
the Roman Catholic Church could not, without for- 
swearing itself, accept as existing in the State the prin- 
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THE CRITIC, 
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; 
ciple of religious liberty, I would be silent; for I detest 


above all things hypocrisy and subtlety. But the case 
is by no means so. Let the Catholic Church fully 
maintain its fundamental principles, its doctrinal infal- 
libility; its unity; let it by its internal laws and 
discipline, interdict to its members anything that may 
be hostile to those points,—to such a course it has a 
perfect right; such a course is included in its creed. 
Let it but at the same time fully admit, not the separa- 
tion of Church and State,—a clumsy expedient which 
degrades and enfeebles both under the pretence of 
establishing their mutual freedom,—but the separation 
of the spiritual from the temporal order of things, of 
the religionist and the citizen, and the illegality of any 
intervention of force in the spiritual order of things, 
even in the service of truth. Let it consequently accept 
religious liberty as a law, not of religious society, but 
of political society, as a right, not of the Christian, but 
of the citizen. Immediately there will disappear the 


pretended incompatability between modern society and | 


the Roman Catholic Church; a solution is given to the 
problem of peace between civil and religious society. 


Phrenology, with its classification of organs 
and bump-feeling, calls itself a philosophy—why 
then should we not include in this department 
the new science of Buccomancy? Its inventor is 
Mr. Witiiam Rocers, the famous Parisian 
dentist, whose lifelong labours over the human 
mouth he has just systematised in a work with 
the rather pretentious title, La Buccomancie, ou 
Art de connaitre le Present, le Pussé, et Avenir 
@aprés inspection de la Bouche (“ Buccomancy, 
or the Art of knowing the Present, the Past, and 
the Future by the inspection of the Mouth.”) 
“‘ Every face,” says somebody, “contains either 
a history or a prophecy.” “ Every mouth,” says 
Mr. Rogers, “reveals to the eye of the Buc- 
comancist, past, present, and future.” Well! 
every one has his hobby-feature, 1rom which to 
discover character. One friend of ours thinks 
the nose the most physiognomic feature, another 
(a very clever lady and rising novelist) puts in a 
claim for the teeth, and even the chin and the 
ears have their advocates. Mr. Rocers is for 
the mouth, and spiritedly as Mr. Suanpy himself, 
he rides his hobby through a not inconsiderable 
volume. 

That Clothes have their philosophy, and even 
that the philosophy of Clothes includes all other 
philosophies is the theorem sought to be ex- 
pounded in the celebrated work of! Professor 
‘Trurecsprockn, of Weissnichtwo, of which, alas! | 
only some fragments have been given to the | 
world in the masterly translation by Mr. Tuomas 
CaRLYLe, in his Sartor Resartus. A young Ger- 
man, Herr Havurr, has probably been attracted 
to the subject by the work of the Sage of Weiss- 
nichtwo, and has produced a work which will be 
satisfactory to young readers of both sexes, and 
not disappoint utterly and irremediably, as in the 
case of the fashionable Tailor who sent to the 
Library for Sartor fesartus as a compendium of 
the mysteries of his art. Haurr’s work is en- 
titled Moden und Trachten.  Fragmente zur 
Geschichte des Costiims. (Fashions and Dresses. 
Fragments for a History of Costume.) And to 
show that Havrr is really a practical man, and 
not a Transcendentalist like Tseuretsprockn, we 
subjoin the headings prefixed to the main divi- 
sions of his work. 1. Before and since the Revo- 
lution. 2. Dress of the male sex. 3. Physiognomy 
of the male portion of the world: elegance in the 
past and in the present. 4. Zoological fragment. 
5. Dress of the common people, and of the 
fashionable world. 6. Female elegance. 7. The 
German Parisian. 8. Types of dress. 9. Antique 
dress and historical development of the fair sex. 
10. Refinement. 11. The hat. 12. Hair- 
dressing as regards the male sex. Very German, 
all of them, are they not? r 

In Criticism and Literary History there have 
been few publications of late, either in the way 
of books or detached pieces. Among the most 
notable in the latter department is an essay in the 
last number of the Revue des deux Mondes on the 
development of literature in Sweden during the 
last fifty years. Worth mention, also, is Movsr- 
LET’s Statues and Statuettes, an ingenious title 
for a work like our Mr. Ginriiiay’s (Gallery of 
Literary Portraits, and of which two of the best 
executed figures are CHATEAUBRIAND and Fre- 
DERICK Soutié. Useful to Students of German 
Literature is Dr. Hervrticn Kurz’s newly pub- 
lished Geschichte der Deutschen Litteratur, mit 
Proben aus den vorziiglichsten Schriftstellern. Tllus- 
trirt durch Portirts, Facsimiles, Denkmiler, Wohn- 
ungen der Schriftsteller, &c. (“ History of German 
Literature, with Specimens of the most Dis- 





Facsimiles, Monuments, 


Tecpner, of Leipzig. A work evidently with 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature. 

In poetry there is to be chronicled the appear- 
ance of still one more edition of the great epic of 
Germany, the Nibelungen Lied; an edition which, 
as the title shows, has a special object:—Dus 
Nibelungenlied. Nach der reichsten und dltesten 
Handschrift des Freihern Joseph von Lassherg, mit 
j einen Worterbuch und grammalikulischen  Vor- 
| bemerkungen. Von Ollmar F. H. Schénhuth. 
|(The Lay of the Nibelungen. From the most 
| copious and oldest Manuscript of Baron Joseph 
von Lassberg, with a Lexicon and gramma- 
tical prefatory remarks.) The Dictionary 
is added for the sake of schoolboys, for whom 
the edition is specially meant. Think of that! 
Little German schoolboys are to read one of their 
own country’s classics, as well as Homer and 
Livy. Fancy Chaucer read at an English school; 
not to speak of the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf! The 
indefatigable house of Corra, of Stuttgard and 
Tiibingen, is bringing out, under the Editorship 
of Herr A. Knarpp—the 





Count Zinzendorff) which will be welcome in 
many a Moravian houschold. 

The History of Naroteon is for the present 
pretty well exhausted, and even French ingenuity 
and research cannot make anything new out of 
it. Yet the circumstances of the present régime 
naturally attract French writers to the glories of 
some successful Frenchdespotism, and Louis XIV. 
is at present the fashionable monarchical hero of 
Parisian authors: witness within a few days the 
appearance of elaborate and approving sketches 
of the Grand Monarque in the Journal des Débats 
and the Constitutionnel, by Sainte Beuve and 
Saint Marc Grrarpin respectively. Another 
French celebrity, who as well as Louis XIV. has 
special claims on attention at present, Pascat, 
the sworn foe of the Jesuits, has just had a new 
German biography of him, executed by the well- 
known Revucuitn:—Pascal’s Leben und der Geist 
seiner Schriften, zum theil nach neuaufiyefundenen 
Handschriften. Mit Untersuchungen iiber die Moral | 
der Jesuiten. (Paseal’s Life and the Spirit of his | 
Writings, partly from newly discovered Manu- 
scripts. With researches into the Morality of 
the Jesuits.) 

A second volume is published of the Fernand 
Duplessis of the exiled EvGnnr Sue; the plot (so 
far as it had any) of the first volume we sketched 
some time ago, as our readers may remember. 
In the present volume, the story makes little way, 
although the hero undergoes the important modi- 
fication of becoming a married man. Sve’s 
description of the “transaction” is very cool and 
cutting, and is meant as a satire on the French 
system of martages de convenances. ‘Tired of a 
life of pleasure, the hero remarks one morning to 
his notary, “I think I shall get married.” ‘The 
notary inquires what are the personal points, 
dowry, &c., required, and on being told, exclaims 
that he can manage the thing at once, as he has a 
client with just such a young lady. The client is 
spoken to, and is delighte4 with the fortune, &c., 
of the hero, a young man who has been gay. He 
is introduced into the family; the young lady 
does not like him, but that is no matter, and in 
less than no time they are married. Down they 
go to a chateau in the country, where Madame 
Duplessis, naturally a very clever and lively woman, 
is sinking under her husband’s coldness into a 
dependant on the pleasures of the table. Just at 
this time, Madame Raymond and her son, flying 
on account of a political proscription, make appli- 
sation to Fernand to shelter them in his chateau. 
He gladiy consents, and with their appearance 
the new volume closes. 

Of Olympe de Cléves, the latest of ALEXANDRE 
Dumas’ novels (unless his Memoirs are to be 
ranked in that category) a first volume has | 
appeared; and never did the great ALEXANDER’s | 
capability of making something out of nothing 
appear to better advantage. The scene is laid at 
Avignon in the year 1727, and the greater part of 
the volume is occupied by the details of a single 
day. It opens at a Jesuit convent, where a stage- 
struck young novice is reading by stealth a 
tragedy of Vorraire’s while a real play-actor is 
deploring his fate in having to perform that night 
a principal part in the tragedy which Bannitre, 
the young Jesuit, is devouring. By an absurdly 
improbable supposition, the actor, Champmesle, 
is afraid that if he acts he will die, on the ground 








tinguished Writers. Illustrated by Portraits, 





that death has been in the habit of visiting the 


Geistliche Gedichte des | 
Grafen N. L. von Zinzendorff (Spiritual Poems of | 


Dwelling-places of | members of his family the first night of a new 
Authors,” &e.), from the bookselling-house of | 


piece. Meanwhile, Banniére’s theatrical taste is 
| discovered by the Superior, who, in an admirably 


additional features, but somewhat on the plan of | managed scene, advises him to throw his dramatic 


powers into the profession of the preacher. 
Bannitre refuses, and is locked up. But that very 
morning he had had a glimpse of the lovely 
Olympe de Célves, and the rest of the troop of 
actors defiling through Avignon. When the hour 
for the performance commences, he makes his 
escape, reaches the theatre, and in one of its 
passages knocks against Champmesle, who is 
making his escape from the part of [7erod, for the 
play is Vorrarre’s Marianne. The troop and the 
lovely Olympe are ready; the audience is impa- 
tient, but where is Champmesle, the Jerod? 

Bannitre is discovered, and reveals the truth; the 
actors are in dismay. By chance it is found out 
that Bannitre knows the part of Herod. No 

excuse will avail, and the smiles of Olympe van- 

quish. The costume of Herod is thrust upon him; 

forward he is pushed, and he plays the part capi- 

tally. After the play, it is discovered that he has 

escaped from the convent, and servants are sent 

in pursuit. Meanwhile, he takes refuge at 

Olympe’s lodging. The Jesuits track him out, 

and are about to burst into the house, when he 

and Olympe (whose heart he has somehow gained) 

fly with her money by a back-door to another 

part of the country, where, having spent their 

money, they are about to take to acting, when the 

voluine ends. It reads as a glass of champagne 

drinks. 

A much more grave and serious novel is Em1LE 
SouvestreE’s} Confessions dun Ouvrier (Confessions 
of a Workman)—a simple, serious, and probable 
account of the humble doings and sufferings of a 
Parisian mason. Moral, strictly speaking, there 
is none; unless it be that in the long run industry 
always finds bed and board for itself. Perhaps 
there is visible an anti-socialist tendency through- 
out. And, at the close, the mason and his wife 
see their daughter going off to be the companion 
of the daughter of a rich lady; but she goes off 
careless and joyful with her new dresses, and not 
grieving to leave her parents, which much afflicts 
them. In one of the earlier chapters, the mason- 
hero is heard muttering some socialist sentiments 
by a master builder, who calls him accordingly 
into his room, shows him this, that, and the other 
requirements of his business, and asks if the hero 
can undertake it; to which he is obliged to answer, 
No! Upon this, the old man breaks out thus:— 

“Do you understand now why I live in a hotel while 
you live in a garret?” rejoined the builder, raising his 
voice. “It is because I have taken pains; because I 
have learnt everything that you have neglected to 
acquire; because, by force of study and good will, I 
have passed as a general while you remain a private. 
What right have you then to demand the same advan- 
tages as your superiors? Ought not society to reward 
every one according to the services which he renders to 
it? If you wish it to treat you as it does me, do as I 
have done; stint yourself in food to buy books; pass 
the day in working and the night in learning; every- 
where keep an eye to instruction as the merchant keeps 
an eye to profit; and when you have shown that 
nothing can discourage you, when you have gained a 
knowledge of things and men, if you then still remain 
in your garret, come and complain, and you will run a 
chance of being listened to.” 











France. 





THE LITERARY WORKS OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

Historic Fragments. By the Prince NaroLEon 
Lovis Bonaparte. [Fragmens Llistoriques, 
1688 et 1830.] Administration de Librarie. 
Rue Neuve-bourg-l’Abbe. 1841. 

Ideas of Napoleon. By the Prince NapPoLeon 
Lovis Bonaparte. [Des Idées Napoleoniennes.] 
London: Colburn, Great Marlborough-street. 
1839. 

Political and Military Reflections upon Switzerland. 
By Naro.ron Louis C. Bonaparte, son of 
Louis Boyaparte, Ex-King of Holland. [Con- 
siderations Politiques et Militaires, sur la suisse.] 
Paris: Bousquet, Libraire, Palais Royal. 1833. 

Studies upon the Past and Future of Artillery. By 
the Vrince Naroteon Louis Bonaparte. 
[Etudes sur le Passé et ?Avenir de Ul Artillerie.| 
Paris: Dumaine, Rue et passage Dauphine. 
1846. 

Extinction of Pauperism. By the Prince Na- 
POLEON Louis Bonaparte. [Extinction du 
Pauperisme.| Paris: Pagnerre, Rue de Seine. 
1844. 
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Speeches and Proclamations of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, President of the Republic, from his 
return to France till the 1st of January. [Dis- 
cours et Proclamations de Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, President de la Republique, depuis sou retour 
en France jusqu’au 1° Janvier. 1850. 

“By the opinions whichI advance, it will be seen that my 
principles are entirely :epublican.”—Prince Napoleon Louis 
Bonaparte. 

Tue Prince Narorron Lovts, or as he is now 

termed, Lovurs NaroLteon Bonaparte, cannot be 

reproached with having used language to conceal 
his thoughts; on the contrary, he has for years 
past carefully expounded his views to those who 
would and to those who would not listen. He 
has informed Europe that he was the Emperor’s 
nephew, and that the Emperor was an absolute 
monarch chosen by the people to enforce liberty 
by constraint, a pious mission which hereditary 
duty called him to complete. He has wafted his 
tale with every wind that blew, and with laudable 
perseverance, as if inspired by the maxim of an 
admirable old fable of Pirray’s, “ Whoever wants 

a crown must go in search of it,’—defying en- 

chanted mountains, lions, bears and hobgoblins in 

a fury. 

The literary works of Lovis NAProiEoN are so 
many manifestos of his political views, and we 
rise from their perusal impressed with a convic- 
tion that he is, upon the whole, a perfectly con- 
sistent man. We say man, because in this 
species of composition it is impossible to separate 
altogether the man from the author, although 
only in the latter capacity we hold him amenable 
to the critic’s judgment. 

The style of Lours Napo.eon is clear, precise, 
destitute of ornament; sometimes vigorous and 
generally dry; bearing the mark of talent—not 
genius, study and reflection—not original thought. 
There is power to engage attention, not the sug- 
gestive faculty which leads the reader’s mind to 
broader and more vast conclusions than the words 
express, rarest and finest gift toa political writer; 
Louis Napo.eon’s object in these volumes is to 
deduce philosophical lessons from contemporary 


or historic facts after the manner of the first | 


master in that art, Macnravetir. But a wide 
contrast yawns like an abyss between him and his 
model. Louis Narornon would boast as a 
“glory,” sentiments that MacuIAveii only 
advanced with regret; and we are constantly 
reminded of the difference between the man 
whose spirit yearned over his country while he 
deplored its corruptions, who bore the rack in 
silence, and closed in poverty a life of care, and 
him who always keeps in view an empire and an 


inheritance. ‘The one, forgetting his own identity | 


as he contemplates the past and future of a nation, 
dignifies his subject with the grandeur of an 
heroic devotedness, the other, compressing the idea 
of a nation into that of the individual destined to 


be its personification, contracts his subject by the | 


pressure of a frosty egotism. From difference of 
sentiment proceeds difference of style. Ma- 
CHIAVELLI analyses: upon a slight incident 
he builds a lofty truth. Lovis Naro.Eon collects 
an assemblage of facts upon which he plants a 
moral. Macntaverct often rises unconsciously 
from the practical to the sublime; often some 
touching memory, some noble thought, kindles 
into words of poetic beauty and hovers like a 
glory over the pages of the diplomatist. 


once prosaic, and fits into the argument as 


smoothly as a piece of Chinese puzzle into its | 


proper place. 

The democratic party boast of having remedied 
the defects of Louis Napotron’s early political 
education during his residence at Ham. Before 
the famous Boulogne descent, the Prince had 


entirely rested his claims upon imperial tradition: | 


a parallel was drawn between him in exile, and 


the nephew of C.xsar in retirement, and pub- | 


lished to prepare the mind of France for his 
reception. He was made the dupe of real or 
pretended Russian agents, who vaguely held out 
hapes of future support in his attempt to dethrone 
Lous Partuprr, and alliance with a Russian 
princess. 
parties of France rallied round him and undertook 
to enlighten his views. They informed him that 
the eagle and the dynasty were mistakes; he 
studied therefore. and wrote 
direction, exchanged civilities with Madame 
GEORGE Sanp, and received from her a letter of 


chcouragement in return for a little work pre- | 
sented as a mark of progress under his tutors. | 


We confess we do not so clearly perceive the 


i On the | 
contrary, when Lovis Naro.uon adapts an image | 
that was poetry a thousand years ago, it grows at | 


Imprisoned at Ham, the democratic | 


under the new | 


Sans droit because neither the Long Parliament nor 
ra : je . 
Cromwell had their power rendered legitimate by a free 
election. 


effects of this influence. One thought presides 
all Lovrs Napotson’s writings. The prin- 
ciple which he constantly endeavours to expound 
in reference to himself is clearly defined in his 
own words: 

Harmony between the government and the governed 
can only exist in two ways; when the people allow 
themselves to be governed by the will of a single person, 
or when the chief governs according to the will of all. 
In the first case it is despotism; in the second liberty; | 
the tranquillity of the one is the silence of the tomb, | 
that of the other the serenity of a pure sky. 

This distinction, it will be perceived, is mys- | 
terious and metaphysical. Louis NaPoLron’s idea 
of liberty is, that a nation must elect a chief who | 
is ever after to think for it, talk for it, fight for it, | 
lead it, feed it, clothe it, transact all its business 
for it, in a word, do all that adult men and women 
in other countries are supposed to be able to do | 
for themselves. The chief must discharge his | 
responsibility in the spirit of the public good, but | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Louis Naro.eon remarks the apparent incon- 
sistency of the English people, who adored the 
absolute authority of Evizaseru, and overturned 
the less arbitrary power of Cuarves I., sub- 
mitted to the heavier yoke of the Long Parlia- 
ment and CromweELt, restored Cuarres ID. and 
then dethroned his brother; but through these 
seeming contradictions the nation had a single 
end in view and did not rest till its attainment. 


From the sixteenth century the English willed three 
things: 

First, and above all, the establishment of their re- 
ligious reform, to them the representation of all the 
national interests. 

Secondly, the preponderance of their marine and 
consequent increase of their influence upon the con- 
tinent. 

Thirdly, the entire enjoyment of their liberty. 

Elizabeth assured the triumph of the Protestant 
cause and augmented the national glory. Her memory 
was respected. 

The Stuarts assailed equally the three leading ideas 
of the majority of the English people. They fell. 

The Republic and Cromwell concealed, under cover of 


the manner must be left to his own judgment, | 
to be modified according to circumstances. But 
we leave the Prince to express his own opinions 
in his own words, and arrange the extracts so as 
to give our readers a general view of his two 
principal works, Fragmens Historiques and Des 
Idées Napoleoniennes, the one written before, the | the national dignity, their despotic and exclusive views. 
other during his imprisonment, and we conclude | They passed awar, 
with quotations taken promiscuously from his | William the Third secured, at the same time, the 
various writings wherever his particular opinions | yelicion, the glory und the liberty of his country. He 
appear clearly developed. “ consolidated his work. 

From the fortress of Ham Louts NaroLEon | There is a general cause which regulates events and 
thus addresses the editor of his Historie Frag- | makes them depend logically one upon the other. 
ments : A government may often violate with impunity. 
legality and even liberty, but if it does not place itself 
at the head of the great interests of civilization its 
duration will be ephemeral. ‘This simple philosophic 
reason, the cause of its decay, is named fatality to avoid 
| the true explanation. 
England maintained the struggle for almost a cen- 


Citadelle de Ham, May 12, 1841. 
Sir,—I take advantage of the visit I have received 
from M. Frbre, an old and faithful servant of the 
Emperor's, to send you a work composed during the 
long hours of my captivity. * * * * The motive 
which induces me to give publicity to these historic 
reflections is to prove that I am not such as my enemies | tury of society against the evil passions of power, and 
have endeavoured to make me appear, one of those | of power against the evil passions of societv, in order to 
wrecks of decayed dynasties, retaining nothing of their | construct that immense English edifice which we have 
ancient rank except ridiculous pretensions whom the | foyeht against, which we have hated, but which we 
| course of events has thrown out of date but not in- | cannot refrain from admiring. 
structed. | 
Feeble shoot of the immense oak that men have cast | 
down without being able to extirpate its powerful roots 
from the soil of France, my sole strength is the esteem | not 
of my fellow countrymen; my only consolation the | discuss them, The busy and long space of time 
thought of laving always merited to possess it. * *. * | in our records which he has thus summed into a 
Napo.ron Louis Bonaparte. — | formula and judged at one glance would need the 
eye and grasp of a giant for such close condensing. 
| His view is too generalized to be exact. The 
numerous moral elements entering into the atmo- 
sphere of revolutions preserve their identity, and 
cannot, like the physical elements, be resolved even 
for a moment into one absolute substance. The 
passions, the errors, the conflicting interests of 
men are disturbing forces which perpetually over- 
throw the logic of events. An historic period 
necessarily partakes of the greatness and the 
littleness of humanity, its virtues, and its imper- 
fections, and can rarely attract unqualified praise 
or utter condemnation. Few readers of English 
| history will be disposed to dismiss the Long Par- 
liament and Cromwell as mere fanatic representa- 
tween the state of transition existing in England | tives of despotic egotism, and many may question 
from 1649 to 1688, and that of France from the | the perfect infallibility of the Prince of ORANGE, 
period of the Great Revolution to the year 1830; | but Lovrs Narorgon’s characters are lay figures 
In France, too, we have had a revolution which dressed in sppropesate comume to personity 
> ; | himself or his opponents. ‘The guiding thought 
overthrew the ancient government—a scaffold, @ Te- | oF the Prisoner of Ham appears in his remarks 
| public, an empire, a restoration, and a new revolution; 


but will the year 1830, like the year 1688, be regarded | upon the Duke of Moxmour#. 
| by future gererations as the beginning of a new era of 
glory and of liberty. 

The condition of England and France was very dif- | 
ferent at the origin of the two first revolutions. The 
Empire, imperishable monument of civil and military 
clory, bears no resemblance to the sanguinary and | 
fanatic sway of Cromwell; but we pass the points of 
contrast and admit for a moment a similitude between 
the two epochs in order to judge whether the causes 
which consolidated the revolution of 1688 will consoli- | 
date the revolution of 1830. 

For 1830 we may now read 1852: 

The life of nations is composed of complete dramas 
and isolated acts. When we embrace the whole series 
of events that constitutes the drama, we discover a 
reason for all the acts, a relation between all the ideas, 
a cause for all the changes; but if we regard only 
partial acts, vast social convulsions appear but the effect 
of chance and of human inconsistency. 


| 
| 
| 





We desire to present an abstract, as far as pos- 
sible, in his own words, of the President’s professed 
opinions on matters of politics and history, not to 


The same idea prevails in the preface which 
refers to a singular incident of that period: 


It suffices, for the assertion of my honour, to prove 
| that if I embarked with temerity upon a stormy sea, it 
| was after having profoundly considered the causes and 
| effects of revolutions. 

While the mortal remains of the Emperor are deified 
at Paris, I, his nephew, am buried alive in a narrow 
prison. Sustained by an ardent faith and a pure con- 
science I bear my misfortune with resignation, consoled 
for the present by seeing the future of my enemies | 
written in ineffaceable characters upon the history of all 
nations. 

The work commences with a comparison be- 


8 


The Duke of Monmouth, the natural son of Charles IL., 
understood the putlic mind and was beloved by the 
people; a considerable party had even endeavoured to 
procure his recognition as heir to the crown, to the detri- 
ment of the Duke of York. 

Exiled inthe Low Countries, the Duke of Monmouth 
believed it prudent not to leave James II. time to accom- 
plish his projects against liberty, and resolved his 
overthrow from the first year of his reign. 

Confident in his courage and the goodness of his 
cause, the Duke embarked at Lyme in Dorsetshire, fol- 
lowed by ouly eighty-two men. As soon as the people 
| heard his proclamations they flocked in crowds under 

his banner, and his army quickly numbered several 
thousands. He was defeated at Sedgemoor, conducted 
to London, and executed. 

James IL, alarmed at the danger occasioned by an 
expedition which had nearly proved effectual in raising 
the country against him, not content with visiting upon 
the conquered all the severity of the law, sought 
revenge by spreading reports injurious to the memory of 
the unfortunate Duke, It was indeed too much to 

| deprive him at the same time of life and honour. But 


Prince Lovis NAroLeon stigmatizes the reign 
of the Long Parliament and of CromwetLt as 
“without right: ” 
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nothing irritates unpopular power so far as to behold in 
a vanquished enemy a danger still. 
The words in italics are printed so in the ori- 
ginal, and refer to himself and Louis Paipre. 
The enterprise of the Duke of Monmouth flattered all 
the interests of the English people; where, then, was the 


cause of its failure? Was it written irrevocably in the 
destinies of England that twenty-eight years must pass 
from the time of the Restoration to the establishment of 
a national Government? Were not twenty-five years 
sufficient to confirm the popular faith and courage? 

The Duke of Monmouth’s death was not useless, he 
had forced the way by which William entered three 
years later. 

Under such grave circumstances, what motives de- 
cided William to attempt an enterprise so perilous for 
his glory, if he had not succeeded? “Personal ambition,” 
they will reply who never cease to lower the idea of a 
great devotedness, by attributing to all men only vulgar 
sentiments and sordid passions. No, higher thoughts 
preside over great acts. 

William reflected rather: I represent upon the con- 
tinent the Protestant cause, which is founded upon 
liberty. This cause is supported by the majority of 
the English nation. Oppressed, I go to its defence. 
At the bead of a few troops I will cross the Channel, 
in defiance of the fleets of Louis XIV., and appear in 
England as a liberator. The revolution which I shall 
operate by means of my army will have this advantage, 
that, without danger for the repose of the country, the 
national will may be able to manifest itself freely, for I 
shall have power to repress all the evil passions which 


continually float upon the surface of political convulsions. | 


I will overturn a Government, but maintain intact the 
respect for authority. I will establish liberty without 
disorder, and power without violence. To justify my 


personal intervention in this serious struggle, I can | 


recommend my claims to some parties, in virtue of my 
hereditary right; to others, of my principles; to all, in 
the name of the common interests of Protestantism, and 
necessity of opposing the aggrandisement of France. 
But I will accept nothing unratified by the free vote of 
the nation. No man can impose either his will or his 
person upon a great people. 


WILLiAM resisted the counsels of those advisers 


who urged him to sieze the crown as a conqueror. edifice will brave centuries, or crumble to the earth ina | 


SCIENCE, 
ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
AN ART. 

Ix our opening article of last month, we made some 
general remarks on the vague apprehension of the 
public in respect to the true purpose of architecture, as 
a means of outward expression, dependent upon the 
universal admission of its details as the symbols of 
ideas; and of its combinations, as a kind of grammatical 
exposition, to be conventionally agreed upon, in illustra- 
tion of a comprehensive intention, We referred to the 
want of a decided and recognised catholicity of principle 
in the critical body generally; and to a careless dis- 
regard of such principle in the profession as, perhaps, 
consequent on the indifference of the public, and on the 
laxity of the censor. We will now endeavour by a few 
examples, either of marked merit or special defect, to 
interest the feelings of our readers in such a manner as 
may awaken their perceptions to the observation of 
what may, or may not, illustrate the truth of which 
architecture is capable; for there are things, beautiful 
in themselves, which still, in reference to their character 
and application, are mere masqueradings, positively 
contradicting their professed purpose and use. 

We will first bring under notice two metropolitan 
buildings, which singularly display the affirmative and 
negative conditions of the argument,—Newgate Prison 
and Covent Garden Theatre;—confining ourselves, of 


By representing the perils of anarchy, that convenient 
| phantom which always serves as the excuse for tyranny. 
| William, authorized by all, who in the first moments 
| represented the nation in the most legal manner, under- 

took, provisionally, the civil and military administration 
of the kingdom, and issued circular letters ordering that 


the elections should take place conformably to ancient | 
The troops were removed from | 


statutes and usages. 
all places where the elections were proceeding ; the most 
perfect order reigned, besides the most perfect liberty; 
and on the 2nd of February, the Parliament, under the 


name of Convention, assembled to discuss legally the | 


destinies of England. 


This was the auspicious beginning of a prospe- 
rous course. 


While the king re-established order, and gave new 


lustre to the English name, the Parliament performed | 


its part, and assured the public liberty. 
If William’s internal policy was grand and national, | 
his external policy was still more conspicuously so. 


And Prince Lours Napo.eon does not forget | 
to enumerate amongst this monarch’s virtues that | 
by his constant wars he advanced the glory and 
procured the preponderance of England. | 

The second part of this historic fragment retro- | 
gades in point of time, and the author examines, 
to condemn, the principles and career of the 
Sruarts. Cmarues I. fell, because,— 


Injustice had never given firmness to a throne. 
The English and French revolutions cannot be com- 
pared, neither in their existing causes, or their results. 


An instance of the unwise policy by which 
Cuarves II. endeavoured to stifle the people’s | 
murmurs. | 


To divert the public mind, Charles resolved, in 1664, 
to make war against Holland, a country he detested, on 
account of its republican form of government, and re- 
proached for affording shelter to his discontented 
subjects, forgetting that he himself, an exile, had there 
found protection. 

Wrong, however skilfully directed, must forbear to 
boast its passing conquests, for, in the end, justice alone 
is sure to triumph. 

The origin of a power influences its duration, as an | 


ART, 





| pressively striking in themselves, and great contributors | 
| to the picturesque of the entire range. They indicate | 
the alarming chance of getting im, rather than any 

encouraging possibility of getting out; and, with their | 
gnia, are calculated, if not to “make mad 
the guilty,” certainly to “ appal the free.” The keeper's | 





} 
| manacle-insi 


| 


| from the rest, to show that the gaoler is himself no 
| 


| prisoner; though we are inclined to agree with Mr. | 
| Leeds in thinking that a range of three windows would | 
| have been better than five. We may also wish that the | 
| cornice had been of somewhat bolder proportions. | 
Otherwise there is nothing to be desired in this adinir- | 
able composition, which, perhaps, among all the buildings 

in modern London, is the most triumphant example of 

an expressed purpose, As before stated, we have nothing 
to do with those internal arrangements which may be 
faulty in respect to the modern and improved regulations | 
of discipline, classification, and surveillance. We merely | 
speak of the building as a piece of art, subject to its | 
peculiar situation in the body of a crowded city, and 
addressing those who circumambulate its walls in terms 
not to be mistaken. 





| structure which allows of so clear an exposition of its 
| purpose as a prison. 

We next recur to that well known structure which 

forms the chief part of one side of Bow-street. A 


MUSIC, THE 


house in the centre is only just sufficiently distinguished | 
It is in this detailed manner we | 


would wish to be enabled in eulogy to speak of every | 
piece of architecture, though we admit it is not every | 


course, in both instances, only to the “compliment | highly refined but severe simplicity dignifies its general | 





extern,” as declaring or denying their inward or positive | 
service. 

The Prison declares itself, not only unequivocally, but 
in language not less admirable than emphatic. Its two | 
great wing masses, stern, uncompromising, and majestic, | 
attest the fearful decision of offended justice, and the 
hopeless incarceration of the criminal, even in the midst | 
of the multitudinous city. * Their windowless surfaces, 
impervious to external light, are rather “charactered” 
than decorated by the niched compositions, which 
relieve, without impairing, the severe simplicity of their 
elevations; while the cornice shows that they are not 
mere walls or inclosing boundaries, but the fronts of | 
roofed buildings, comprising the rooms and cells of the | 
accused or condemned. The two porches which divide | 
these great cubes from the central structure, are im- | 


j 
| 
{ 
} 


aspect. Its prominent feature is a portico of the most 
masculine order, the sturdy character of whose un- 
adorned columns seems to indicate the stability of per- 
manent facts; and the frowning expression of whose 
plain but ponderous entablature and pediment, like the 


| impending brow of gravest philosophy, absolutely frowns | 
the impulses of feeling and fancy “out of act.” The | 
| great preponderance of solid over void, which gives such 


sombre breadth and substance to the wings, is by no 
means corrected by the bas-reliefs, which rather illus- 
trate, than enliven, the facade. The pilastered and 
niched compartments at either end, harmonising with 
the portico, give a pleasing variety to the whole, without 
interfering with its sober integrity. It is, altogether, 
a “sage, grave” front. Before we look into the details 


of the bas-reliefs, or examine the two statues in the | 





few days, according to the strength or weakness of its 
| foundation. 
And we may remark in general, that revolutions in a 
| free country, conducted and executed by a chief, turn 
entirely to the advantage of the masses. To succeed, 
| the chief must obey the national feeling; and, to main- 
tain his position, he must be faithful to the interests 
which elevated him. While, on the contrary, revolutions 
made by the masses, are often profitable only to the 
chiefs, because the people believe their work accom- 
plished on the morning after victory, and because it is 
in the nature of a people to need long repose, after all 
| the efforts with which victory has been purchased. 
Society, in a tranquil and reguiar state, may be 
| governed by the simple sway of the intellect; but, when 
violence has replaced right, and the methodical progress 
of civilization has been broken, a sovereign cannot re- 
cover his lost way except by taking one of those great 
and sudden resolutions which the heart alone inspires. 
There never has been, amongst free nations, a govern- 


| ment strong enough to repress liberty within, unless 


requiring external glory. 

All men, great or small, place their honour upon some 
point. The Stuarts maintained theirs as a relic in the 
holy ark of royal prerogatives; William based his upon 
the national pride. 

While the Stuarts did not know how to take advan- 
tage of the fruits of the earth under a cloudless sky, 
William knew how to reap during a storm. 
| The Stuarts assembled to deceive the Parliament; 
| William to convince. The first dissolved or prorogued 

the houses whenever they spoke of national honour or 
of liberty, the second, when they were animated by re- 
actionary passions or sentiments opposed to the glory 
of the country. 


Louis Napo.eon thus concludes his observa- 
tions upon this fragment of our history: 


The history of England loudly teaches Kings: 

PROCEED AT THE HEAD OF THE IDEAS OF YOUR 
CENTURY. THE IDEAS WILL FOLLOW AND SUSTAIN 
You. 

PROCEED AFTER THEM, THEY WILL LEAD YOU 
AWAY. 

PROCEED AGAINST THEM, THEY WILL OVERTHROW 
you! 

(to be continued.) 


DRAMA, &c 


niches, we presume them, of course, to be accordant 
with the sentiment of the entire composition. We 
snppose they illustrate the operations of philosophy or 
science, and honour the memory of certain ancient or 
modern professors. “Surely,” we say, “ this must be a 
school for the severer branches of classic literature, or 
an academy of modern science; the library, or the 
museum, of some learned society; possibly an engineer's 
college; certainly a building devoted to sedate if not 
solemn purposes.” We look, then, to the statues, and 
we find they symbolise Tragedy and Comedy, while the 
bas -reliefs illustrate passages in the plays of Shakespeare. 
Still, we suppose, it may be a school of general literature, 
in which, while the study of abstract philosophy is insisted 
on, the cultivation of (at least the science of ) poetry is 
permitted; but, even while we look, the day declines, 
lamps begin to glow from the interior, crowds assemble 
with expectant eagerness, the doors are opened, and 
carriages, filled with the gay and the fashionable, draw 
up to the portico: pleasure alone is evidently the object 
of the assembling multitude: impelled by curiosity, we 
follow in with the throng, we pass through the frowning 
portal, a man in a boxed recess tells us to “ put down 
our money,” another man at the top of the stairs takes 
our cheque, we pass into an encircling corridor, and 
thence through a little door into the auditorium of a 
vast and gorgeous theatre, blazing with all the radiance 
of colour and gold, and gas, and beauty! The disap- 
pointment may be a pleasing one, but a disappointment, 
and that of the most extravagant kind, it assuredly is, 
| —at least to him who has invested architecture with 

expressive capabilities, and is habitualised to believe in 
| its declaratory seeming. We trust in Sir Robert Smirke’s 
pardon for thus commenting on the utter unfitness of 
an external elevation, which is, otherwise, an example 
of judgment, taste, and skill, of which any architect 
might be justly proud. 

The two examples we have just adduced are, perhaps, 
extreme cases of affirmative and negative reply to the 
question of architectural fitness; and it may te expected 
of us te say what, in respect to the latter, we should 
insist upon as an appropriate mode of exte:nal expres- 
sion. To realise this in perfection, it is necessary that 
a complete insulation of the building should assist us. 
In this happy condition of circumstances, we would say 
that a Theatre should manifest its purpose, not only by 


| 


| 
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the aid of detailed symbols, but also by its general form 
and horizontal ranges. Who could for an instant mis- 
take the application of the Roman Coliseum and of the 
Theatre of Marcellus? We see immediately, in its sur- 

rounding ranges of arcades or colonnades, the indication | 
of corridors leading to the different levels of the spec- 
tatory. The assurance of the spacious arena inclosed 
is at once conveyed to our experienced apprehension. 
In the amphitheatre the elevation would be uniform all 
round; in the dramatic theatre, there would be an | 
honest distinction between the circular form and several 
horizontal ranges ef the audience part, and the square 
and simpler form and details of the stage portion. In | 
the latter we should see the windows of the green, 
dressing, and other rooms necessary to the performers. 
The two great parts would, of course, be made to har- 
monise in their distinctness; but their distinction would | 
be not less observed as a necessity, than available as a 
means of characteristic display. If columnar or 
pilastral decoration be employed, the richer and lighter 
orders would, of course, be the chosen ones, and 
especially the florid Corinthian, as associative with the 
floral gaiety of the pleasure seekers. Certainly the 
severe outline and simple features of the Greek Doric 
would find no place in the composition. Ornament 
might be judiciously abundant; for it is easy to bring 
the varied insignia of the drama, the opera, the dance, 
and the orchestra, into forms the most expressive and 
ornate. The value, however, of ground in populous 
cities, will rarely allow of more than a very partial 
exhibition of the exterior of a theatre; and then, of 
course, we are left to make the best of the mere pro- 
tective portico, with such pertinent accessories of a 
decorative kind as may address at least the eye of 
instructed intelligence. We know of no modern theatre 
in which the architect seems to have given his best 
attention to the opportunity which such a_ building 
affords for expressive display; and are at this moment 
reminded of the appellation awarded to Drury Lane | 
Theatre, by the witty authors of the Rejected Addresses, | 
who likened its Brydges-street front to “a mimic | 
manufactory of floor-cloth.” The interior of that theatre, | 
as originally built by Wyatt, was a master-piece; but 

it certainly is, externally, as solemn as that of Covent | 
Garden, without the classicality of the latter; and, after | 
all, Sir Robert Smirke may have had some excuse for | 
his Grecian gravity, in the mania which then operated | 
so influentially as the consequence of the recently | 
introduced folios of Athenian Stewart. The rage for 
Greek art was not, at that period, less general and 
injurious to the growth of true principles in design, 
than the Gothic fashion has been since; and this brings 
us to speak of two buildings, which will remain the 
rival boasts of our great metropolis, and which, with all 
their grandeur, are still marked examples of the mis- 
chievous effects of patronage taking upon itself to 
dictate, either in respect to form or style, where the 
architects should have been left, in both regards, wholly 
unfettered. We allude to Wren's cathedral of St. Paul, 
and Barry’s New Houses of Parliament. 

It is well known that Wren’s favourite design was 
not the one adopted. He had proceeded on the prin- 
ciples of truth and fitness. He held the distinctive 
character of the Protestant faith in view, and modelled 
a church which would have symbolised its purity and 
served its purposes. Unfortunately the spirit of the 
Papal belief was strong and active in the highest quarter, 
and he was obliged, with tears in his eyes and an aching 
heart (unsupported, of course, by a public, indifferent, 
in its ignorance, to what was wrongly conceived to be 
“a mere matter of taste,”) to set aside his cherished | 
plan, and to prepare another; matchless, indeed, as a 
building, but manifestly subservient in its general 
disposition to Roman Catholic precedent. The fine 
expansive character of the first plan, with its remark- 
able openness to the reception of light in all directions, 
forms a striking contrast to the narrow elongated per- 
spective and darkening arrangement of the Popish 
model, —for Popish it is in every respect, saving only in 
its consecration. The rejected plan had no aisles for the 
congregated spectators of processions; no internal areades, 
triforiam and clear-story, giving an undue importance 
to the nave; no secondary chapels; no necessity for that 
false screen wall which forms, apparently, the second 
story of the erected building; but, in connexion with its 
honest suitability, it afforded a variety of both external 
and internal effects, which for magic beauty are not, we 
apprehend, to be found in ary existing structure in the 
world! If the “dim religious” effects of the Gothic 
cathedrai were dispensed with, those of an imposing and 
picturesque cheerfulness were afforded in more than 
compensatory amount. It had, in fact, scarcely any- 
thing in common with the present structure except the | 
dome and choir; and the more we contemplate this ex- | 
quisite design (the plan of which is engraved in Elmes’ | 
Life of Wren), the more we lament the irreparable loss 
which England sustained in the defeat of the only chance | 

| 
| 





she has yet had of a temple worthy the cause of Pro- 
testant truth. The existing building, then, is a magni- 





! . . 
ficent monument of Wren’s genius under difficulties; 


but by no means the manifestation of the desire of his 
heart. 

In the New Houses of Parliament we have another 
instance of the mal-in@uence of ignorant and thought- 
less prescription. The commissioners stumbled at the 
threshold—they advertised for Designs in the “ Eliza- 
bethan” style!’ We are not aware whether any designs 
of that wretched and mongrel character were sent in. 


At all events, Mr. Barry seems to have considered that | 
that they meant Tudor Gothic. We need scarcely inform | 


our readers that the “Elizabethan ” was transitional from 
the Gothic to the restored Italian. The column, entab- 
lature, and semicurcular arch, were combined with the 


flat-headed, transomed and mullioned window, with other | 


remnants of the last Gothic period. The latter, how- 
ever, was admitted into Barry’s design with no Elizabethan 
admixture; and the consequence has been the erection 
(at least externally speaking) of the most extensive and 
gorgeous Tudor pile in the kingdom. Were all other 
virtues involved in virtue of this fact, it were well; but 
the failure of the two main provisions of the design— 


the debating chambers of the Lords and Commons—to | 


answer satisfactorily their intended purpose, is a fact 
which much more seriously impeaches the reflection and 


understanding of the original advertisers than the | 


artistic accomplishment and skill of the distinguished 


architect, who is precisely in the predicament of his | 
illustrious predecessor, Wren. We will venture to sur- | 


mise, that if Mr. Barry had been left to himself, un- 
shackled as to style and site, he would have produced an 
Anglo-Italian structure, the principal internal features 
of which would have more partaken of the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford than the banqvetting hall of mediaeval 
England. We might have hoped for the three grand 


portals of Queen, Lordsand Commons, the great crowning | 
dome of our triune Constitution, and the construction of | 


a couple of Theatres, formed on the best principles of 
vision and acoustics, ventilation and warmth. The 


architect would have been spared much unreasonable | 


censrue, and the country might have been rescued from 
that preposterous Gothic delusion which, originating 
with the prosy plodding of unimaginative “ antiquaries,” 
and the more subtle purposes of ecclesiastical societies, 


has permitted and fostered the growth of an imposing | 


error, under whose shadowing and _ wide-spreading 
branches the spirit of invention lies obscured, chilled, 
and, at least, in the temporary death of torpidity. 

It will be observed that, in speaking of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, we alluded to the mere form of plan; and, 
that in our remarks on the Westminster Palace, we have 


referred only to choice of style. We may, therefore, at once | 
admit that the ichnographical and sectional form of the | 
erected cathedral would have been best carried out in the | 
| Gothic style, as the most suitable plan for a house of 

Parliament would be best answered by Anglo-Italian | 


elevations. Much consideration has induced us to con- 
clude that the pointed Gothic style is, upon the whole, 
most suited to the church. and such buildings as are 
closely connected with it; but we have seen it, with our 
full concurrence, denounced in other publications as 


utterly unsuited for any other character of buildings. | 


The Tudor variety is not so inapplicable to secular 
purposes; but, inasmuch as it only derives its degree 


of fitness from those molifications which are injurious | 


and debasing to its essential principles, we had rather 
see it put altogether aside, and recur to such a style as 


may be carried out in all the integrity of its perfect | 


period. 

This brings us to speak of the numerous churches 
which are now being erected under precisely the same 
conditions of interference which have proved so hostile 
in the case of the great Protestant cathedral. The 
professed object, in obtaining money-grants and sub- 
scriptions for new churches, is the provision of accom- 
modation for increasing multitudes, including a vast 
assumed amount of “spiritual destitution;” while the 
apparent object is the supply of architectural models, 


having in prospect the restoration of a liturgical and | 
ceremonial worship, inconsistent, at least, with the | 


simple and and purely spiritual character of our reformed 
religion. Chancels, unnecessarily large, encroach upon 
the all-essential room of the body of the church; and 
steeples, disproportionally lofty, rise from a surrounding 
cluster of fragmental bits, in which the mere pic- 
turesque and quaint are studied to the exclusion of 
simplicity and grandeur. Though side galleries are 
forbidden, the only excuse for them, arcaded aisles, are 
retained ; with poor abortive clear-stories, having 
scarcely room enough, between the top of the aisle 
roofs and the eaves of the main one, for the little ceilet- 
hole windows with which they are pierced; the whole 
thing, in short, becoming a mere toy in which a kind of 


| miniature Anglo-Popery sceks to express itself! Still, in 


spite of our conviction as to the suitability of true 
Gothic forms and details to the purposes of Protestant 
worship, we are compelled to recur to the parish 
churches of Wren and Gibbs as the truest esthetic 
expositions of the Protestant church, the temples of 





| which ought ever to have, for their primary object, a 

maximum accommodation for those who cougregate to 
| hear the Bible read and the Gospel preached. This 
perverse application of a peculiarly unsuited Gothic form 
is the more to be denounced, because there are old and 
genuine existing precedents of much more suitable cha- 
racter; and the writer of an admirably comprehensive 
and acute piece of criticism, in the ‘“‘ Companion to the 
Almanac” for this year, adduces the Temple Church 
as “better fitted for a Protestant Church than any 
built within these six years.” We shall be most happy 
to receive information of any recently-erected modern 
Gothic churches; obedient to the principles by which 
they should be judged; and in the hope of obtaining 
such information we, for the present, conclude. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

HAmLet's remark “ There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy,” may be applied to eggs as well as to the thousand 
| and one other things concerning which it is daily 
quoted ; every day, indeed, proves its truth, and as 
each new wonder is brought to light, fiction is often 
| thrown into the shade by fact. 
| There are few people, we believe, of sufficiently vivid 
| imagination to conceive the existence of a natural egg 
so large, that it holds about the same relation to an 
ostrich egg as a sparrow’s to a hen’s. Yet specimens of 
such eggs are at the present moment in Paris, and their 
| discovery is quite a feature in this age of wonders. It 

has been our good fortune to see them, and we may 
| safely say that our expectations, high though they were, 

were far exceeded. The circumstances under which 
| these monsters were brought to light are as follows:— 

In 1850, M. Abadie, Captain of a French merchant- 
man, was at Madagascar, and observed one day in the 
| hands of a native, a gigantic egg which had been per- 
| forated at one extremity, and was used by the natives 
for various domestic purposes. His curiosity was 
excited, and this soon led to the discovery of a second 
egg of nearly the same size which was found perfeetly 
entire in the bed of a torrent, amongst the debris of a 
land-slip which had taken place a short time previously. 
Not long afterwards there was discovered in alluvia of 
recent formatien, a third egg, and some bones no less 
| gigantic, which were in the condition called subfossil, or 
| partially fossilized. These interesting objects were 
transmitted to Paris, but with so little care, that one 
of them arrived broken into a multitude of fragments, 
fortunately the other two were perfect; these differ little 
in size but much in form; one of them has the two ends 
very unequally convex; the other represents almost 
exactly an ellipsoid of revolution. Some idea of the 
dimensions of these marvellous eggs may be formed 
from the following facts; the dimensions of the ovoidal 
| one are, as nearly as possible, thirteen and a-half inches 

in length, by nine in diameter. To fill it would require 
the contents of six ostrich eggs, seventeen of the emu, 
one hundred and forty-eight of the hen, or fifty thou- 
sand of the humming bird! One of the most perfect 
of the bony fragments, which arrived was the lower 
extremity of the left metatarsal bone; from a careful 
| examination of this, and from other points, it has been 
ascertained that this great bird differed considerably 
from ‘the Dodo, as it wanted that greatly developed 
thumb by which that giant of the Mauritius differed 
from the ostriches and cassowaries. In this point of 
view it approaches the gigantic bird of New Zealand, 
the Dinornis, but it differed from it as well as from all 
the allied genera that have been discovered, in the very 
dilated and depressed form of the lower portion of the 
metatarsal bone; it is therefore considered to have 
approached the ostrich in its main characteristics, but 
to form the type of a new genus to which the name 
Epyornis has been applied, the epithet maximus being 
given to the species of which the remains have been 
discovered. It must have been a less slender bird and 
with legs proportionally shorter than the ostrich, and 
was probably about six times bigger than the largest 
known bird of that class 

Mr. Strickland has given a curious relation made in 
1848, by a French merchant, to Mr. Joliffe, surgeon of 
the Geyser, to the effect that at Pert Leven, on the 
North-west end of Madagascar, he saw a gigantic egg, 
the shell of which was as thick as a Spanish dollar, and 
| which held the almost incredible quantity of thirteen 
quarts of fluid. An offer was made to purchase this 
egg and send it to Europe, but the natives declined 
selling it as it belonged to their chief, and was of 
extreme rarity. According to these natives the bird still 
existed, though very rare. 

It has been suggested that the Eastern fables of the 
“Roc” might have been connected with the discoveries 
of gigantic eggs, and in the absence of direct knowledge 
| from observation of the bird itself, imagination supplied 
it with terrible powers and ferocity. Not the least 
remarkable circumstance concerning these eggs, and 


their relation to the “roc” is the following passage 
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taken from the Travels of Marco Polo (about 1270.) 
“ The people of this island (Magaster, or Madagascar) 
report that at a certain season of the year an extraor- 
dinary kind of bird, which they call a rukh, makes its 
appearance from the southern region—persons who 
have seen this bird, assert that when the wings are 
spread they measure sixteen paces in extent from point 
to point, and that the feathers are eight paces in length 
and thick in proportion.” It is fair to conclude that 
there was some foundation for this statement of the old 
traveller, and what so likely as the knowledge of the 
existence of these eggs? 

Admirable fac simile casts of the two perfect eggs are 
now in the College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
having been transmitted to Profesor Owen from Paris. 

The flora of the tropics has ever been a theme for 
admiration, but the ocean can boast of a garden equally 
gorgeous and varied. In a very able Paper on Coral 
Zoophytes, by James D. Dana, Esq, there is the follow- 
ing description of a sight so novel and beautiful, that 
it realises the glowing scenes of fairy tales: —“ Zoophytes 
imitate nearly every variety of vegetation. Trees of 
coral are well-known; and, although not emulating in 
size the oaks of our forests, for they do not exceed six 
or eight feet in height, they are gracefully branched, 
and the whole surface bloom with coral polypes in place 
of leaves and flowers. Shrubbery, tufts of rushes, beds 
of pinks and feathery mosses are most exactly imitated. 
Many species spread out in broad leaves, or folia, and 
resemble some large leaved plant just unfolding. When 
alive, the surface of each leaf is covered with polypi 
flowers. The cactus—the lichen clinging to the rock— 
and the fungus in all its varieties, have their numerous 
representatives. Besides these forms imitating vegeta- 
tion, there are gracefully modelled vases, some of which 
are three or four feet in diameter, made up of a network 
of branches and branchlets and sprigs of flowers. There 
are also solid coral hemispheres, like domes among the 
vases and shrubbery, occasionally ten, or even twenty, 
feet in diameter, whose symmetrical surface is gor- 
geously decked with polypi stars of purple and emerald 
green. 

The subject of polypes reminds us of some curious 
facts respecting their cousin-german, the oyster, men- 
tioned in a pleasant article in the last number of The 
Westminster Review. During the season of 1848-49, 
130,000 bushels of oysters were sold in the metropolis 
alone. A million-and-a-half are consumed each season 
in Edinburgh, being at the rate of more than 7,300 
a-day, and more than sixty millions are taken an>~ally 
from the French channel banks alone. Each th of 
oysters intended for the French capital is subjected toa 
preliminary exercise in keeping the shell closed at other 
hours than when the tide is out, until at length they 
learn by experience that it’ is necessary to do so when- 
ever they are uncovered by sea-water. Thus, they are 
enabled to enter the metrorolis of France as polished 
oysters ought to do, not gaping like astounded rustics. 
A London oysterman can tell the ages of his flock to a 
nicety; they are in perfection from five to seven years 
old. An oyster bears its years upon its back, so that 
its age is not to be learned by looking at his beard: the 
successive layers observable upon the shell indicate its 
growth, as each indicates one year, so that, by counting 
them, we can tell at a glance the year when the creature 
came into the world. If an oyster be a handsome, well- 
shaped Adonis, he is introduced to the palaces of the 
rich and noble, like a wit, to give additional relish to 
their feasts. If a sturdy, thick-backed, strong-tasted 
individua', fate consigns him to the eapacious tub of the 
Street-fishmonger, from whence, dosed with black 
pepper and pungent vinegar, embalmed partly after the 
fashion of an Egyptian king, he is transferred to the 
hungry stomach of a costermonger, or becomes the 
luxurious repast of a successful pickpocket. 

TuerTA. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


DISCOVERIES AND 





EVENTS CONNECTED WITII 
SCIENCE, 


GEOLOGY. 
Fossiu Foor-prints.—One of the most interesting 
observations in Geology recorded during the past year, 





is that by Mr. H. E. Logan, of the track of a quadruped 
in a Lower Silurian Sandstone, called the Potsdam 
Sandstone, lying at the base of the fossiliferous rocks 
of the North American continent. If we accept 
Professor Owen’s determination, that these impres- 
sions are referrible to one of the Jeptilia, either a 
Batrachian, or Chelonian, the Professor inclining to the 
latter, and regarding these as made by a species of | 
Terrapene or Emydian Tortoise, they constitute the | 
earliest indication of reptile life yet known; are anterior | 
to the earliest nemorials of fishes yet discovered, and | 





| 


contemporaneous with the most ancient indications of | 
well-defined organized bodies, such as Lingule, met with 
in the same rock. 


These foot-prints occur at the village | 


| to the number of the lines thus divided. 


of Beauharnois, on the south side of the St. Lawrence, 
twenty miles above Montreal, in a fine-grained whitish 
sandstone, which is quarried for building purposes. 
The impressions are in pairs, and the pairs stand in two 
parallel series, recurring at regular intervals, with a 
broad track, or channel, midway between the right and 
the left prints; the outer impression of each pair is the 
larger, being about an inch in diameter, whilst that of 
the inner is about eight lines; these characteristics, 
together with the short distance between each pair of 
prints, and other circumstances, leave but little doubt that 
this ancient reptile had a trunk, broad in proportion to 
its length, supported on limbs either short, or incapable 
of making long steps, and with rounded stumpy feet, 
without claws or nails of any length, thus closely 
agreeing in its characteristics with a land tortoise. 

ELEVATION OF THE SwEpisH Coast.—A rock in 
the harbour of Fjellbacka (latitude 58 degrees 35 
minutes N.), has been so well-known and observed in by- 
gone times, as to afford good evidence on the subject of the 
elevation of land on that coast. This rock is ascertained 
to have been two feet below the surface of the sea in 
the year 1532, seven or eight inches above the water in 
1662, two feet in 1742, and that it projected four feet 
ahove the surface of the water in 1844, being a regular 
rise of two feet in a century. 

THe QUICKSILVER Mines or ALMADEN IN SPAIN. 
—These Mines have been known since the occupation 
of Spain by the Romans. The entrance to them is a 
iong gallery, like a railway tunnel, which leads from the 
valley at the southern foot of the ridge on which the 
town of Almaden, Cisapona Cetobrix, is built, which 
gallery is called the Socabon del Castillo; it is lined 
with freestone, wide enough to admit carts with a pair 
of horses abreast, and has granite footways running on 
either side. From this main gallery, other passages are 
cut into the rock, a clay slate, which is the matrix in 
which the cinnabar, or quicksilver ore, is found; one of 
these passages leads into the Boveda-de-Santa-Clara, a 
spacious dome-shaped hall. The vein of cinnabar 
strikes east and west, and has an almost perpendicular 
dip; its bulk is enormous. The spectacle of this vast 
vein is magnificent at the various working places, from 
the blood-red colour of the cinnabar, which is sometimes 
earthy, at others occurs in dense masses, and is also 
met with beautifully crystallized. Druses of calcareous 
spar occur throughout the veins, and in some places 
cavities and cracks, filled with mercury in its native or 
metallic state. 

ELECTRICITY. 


Lives or MaGyetic Foree.—The Friday evening 
meetings at the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, 
have commenced with a lecture by Faraday, illustrating 
and explaining his latest researches on the Lines of 
Magnetic Force, and their distribution in the Magnet, 
and in Space, already alluded to in Tue Criric. A 
Line of Magnetic Force is that described by a very 
small magnetic needle, when it is moved in either direc- 
tion corresponding to its length, so as to constantly 
remain tangential to the line of motion; and it is also 
that along which, if a transverse wire be moved in 
either direction, there is no tendency to the formation 
of an electric current in the wire, but if it be moved in 
any other direction, this tendency to develop a current 
of electricity is immediately manifested. If iron filings 
are sprinkled upon an ordinary bar-magnet, they arrange 
themselves in curved lines on each end of the magnet; 
these curves are lines of magnetic force. The lecturer 
demonstrated that the force of this current of electri- 
city may be measured with the greatest accuracy by 
the deflection of a galvanometer, and that by interrupt- 
ing the lines of magnetic force by means of a metallic 
ring, or loop, passing over a magnet, a current was 
elicited which caused the galvanometer to deflect, which 
deflection was always constant and equal; but when the 
magnet was passed inside the ring, the needle of the 
galvanometer deflected in the contrary direction. Again, 
when the ring and a magnet are rotated together, thie 
galvanometer remains unaffected; bnt when the ring 
revolves around the magnet, the needle of the galva- 
nometer deflects: and when the magnet rotates within 
the ring, this deflection is precisely the reverse of the 
other. From these experiments he deduced that the 
lines of magnetic force pass through the magnet, 
entering at one pole, and passing out at the other, 


making a complete circuit, the force being equally | 


developed and in opposite directions; and regarding the 





| 


earth as the great source of magnetic force, he held | 


that if the lines of terrestrial magnetic force be divided, 


| 


that a current of electricity should be manifested; | 
proving this by the movements of the galvanometer | 


needle in opposite directions, accordir gly as a rectangular 
metallic wire was made to revolve in one direction or 
the other, so as to intersect these iavisible lines of 
magnetic force, the amount of deflection corresponding 


amount to those outside of it, these being continuations 
of the former; he also showed that whether metals be 
paramagnetic or diamagnetic, whether iron, bismuth, 
copper, tin, or lead, the direction of the current produced 
proves the lines of magnetic force passing through the 
metals to be the same in every case, and consequently, 
the polarity within them the same. 


INVENTIONS AND INSTRUMENTS. 


Puorocrarny.—Amongst the new patents specified 
in the January number of, probably, the most ancient 
of the Monthlies devoted to special subjects, The 
Repertory of Patent Inventions, but better known as The 
Repertory of Arts, there is one for “Improvements in 
Photography,” detailing several processes for obtaining 
photographie pictures; which, regarding the social and 
scientific position of the Lord of Laycock Abbey, the 

atentee, seems somewhat ont of place in such a pub- 

lication. A journal devoted either to Science or the 
Fine Arts should, I think, have been preferred as the 
channel by which these processes were made known to 
the world, rather than one of so exclusively an economic 
character as this useful record of schemes, which some- 
times prove an actual El Dorado to their projectors, but 
far more often turn out as profitlss as gold-finding in 
County Wicklow; mirages perpetually receding before 
the ardent traveller, but who, in spite of continual 
vexation, disappointment, and loss, still pursues his 
avrial erections, and revels in the halls of his Chateaux 
en Espagne. 

These novelties of Mr. Fox Talbot have for their object 
the preparation of plates so sensitive to the action of 
light, that a momentary brilliant flash, such as 
an electrical discharge, shall be sufficient to impress 
the scene or image illuminated by the flash, distinctly 
and perfectly on the prepared plate, improving upon the 
methods adopted in the experiments made at the Royal 
Institution during last June, when a printed paper, 
affixed to a rapidly rotating-wheel, was copied on a 
photographic plate, during the really inconceivable 
space of time whilst the revolving print was illumi- 
nated by the electrical flash, at the precise angle at 
which its reflection fell on the prepared plate during 
this rapid revolution; and also to obtain surfaces of such 
extreme sensibility as to avoid the necessity of an in- 
creased intensity of the electrical light. To effect these 
objects, the patentee washes a glass plate with a strong 
solution of white of egg, this, when dried, is to be 
dipped into a solution of nitrate of silver, containing 
three grains to the ounce, then the plate, having been 
previously allowed to dry spontaneously, is to be washed 
with distilled water, and again coated with albumen. 
Having prepared a solution of 140 grains of iodide of 
iron in an ounce of water, and mixed this with an ounce 
of acetic acid and ten ounces of alcohol, the albuminized 
plate is to be, dipped into this mixture for a few 
seconds; so far as this stage, the process may be con- 
ducted in diffused daylight; the plates may now be 
dried and kept ready for use. Whien it is wished to 
take a photograph, a solution of 200 grains of nitrate 
of silver in three ounces of water, and two of acetic 
acid is made, into which one of these glass plates is to 
be dipped, once or twice, for a few seconds each time, 
and then quickly placed inthe Camera; as soon as it is 
withdrawn from the camera, the plates must be washed 
with a strong solution of sulpliate of iron, when the 
image begins to appear; it is then washed with water, 
and steeped for a minute or so in a strong solution of 
hyposulphite of soda. This brightens up the picture, 
bringing out every line distinct and visible. When 
again washed and finally dried, the finished photograph 
may be protected by a coating of albumen or of varnish, 
The patentee styles these Amphitype pictures, on 
account of their double property of appearing negative 
when held against a bright light, or placed on a sheet 
of white paper; but positive and far more strongly 
delineated in obliquely inflected light, or on a black 
surface. There are further modificatious of these pro- 
cesses claimed by the inventor, who has also endea- 
voured to secure to himself any advantage which may 
result from the pretty experiment, already alluded to, 
made at the Royal Institution. 

New Srereoscorrs.—An ingenious instrument was 
invented and described some years since by Professor 
Wheatstone, under the name of the Stereoscope, by the 
use of which, pictures of any object taken at different 
angles seem to coalesce, combining together so as to form 
a single image, apparently standing out in such full and 
high relief as to precisely resemble the work of the 
sculptor. The Stereoscope I have seen at Claudet’s in 
Regent-street, is a small box of wood, in shape and 
size like the case of a full-sized opera-glass, but angular, 
not moulded to fit the rounded shape of the latter, 
blackened inside, and opening to the extent of one-half 
of its upper and broad side to allow the light to fall upon 


| the pictures placed at the broad end; at the top, or 


In the last | 


paper Dr. Faraday read before the Royal Society, he | 


concluded that the lines of magnetic force within the 


narrow end, are placed a pair of tubes, slightly project- 
ing from this top of the box, at the requisite distance 
from each other to permit the use cf beth eyes, as in a 


magnet are as well defined as, and exactly eqval in | pair of spectacles, or double opera-glass, which tubes 
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contain the lenses employed to bring into play this 
pretty effect of binocular vision. On first looking 
through one of these instruments at two dissimilar pic- 
tures of the same objects, the two drawings are first 
seen; soon the images become mixed and confused, the 
lines of cach intermingling with the other, which is 
caused by the strong tendency of the eyes to unite the 
two drawings into one; thus, no sooner do the refracted 
images emerge from their respective drawings, than the 
eyes, in virtue of this tendency, force these images back 
into union, so as to form but one representation; and, 
although this is owing to the convergence of the optic 
axes to a point nearer the eye than the drawings, yet 
the observer is unconscious, or nearly so, of the muscular 
effort requisite to effect it. 

Photography, in its many varieties, has especially 
contributed to affix an additional value to this elegant 
little instrument, for, owing to the necessary perfect 
accuracy of photographic pictures, which the eye and 
hand of the most exact copyist would strive in vain to 
rival, the images projected from the flat surfaces of these 
pictures in the Stereoscope, stand out in the most mar- 
vellous and startling relief, with a life-like reality of the 
original in well-coloured portraits, but which, with the 
ordinary metallic daguerreotypic surface is almost pain- 
ful, so ghastly and spectral is the leaden slaty hue of 
these figures, each of which seems instinct with motion, 
“like as it would speak.” ‘The well-known optical 
philosopher, Sir David Brewster, has devised and de- 
scribed several new and simple modifications of the 
Stereoscope, which promise to still further diversify the 
beautiful effects resulting from binocular vision, together 
with a Binocular Camera, by means of which, in con- 
junction with the processes of Daguerre or of Talbot, 
drawings may be obtained of colossal statues, living 
forms, natural scenery, and buildings, which, when 
viewed through the Stereoscope, are exhibited as solids, 
in complete relief, conveying to the observer as accurate 
an idea of these objects as if the realities were before his 
eyes. 

The advantages of these investigations and inventions 
to the Sculptor, Architect, and Painter are obvious. 
“Lay figures will no longer mock the eye of the painter. 
He may delineate at leisure on his canvass the forms 
of life and beanty, stereotyped by the sclar ray, and re- 
converted into the substantial object from which they 
were obtained, brilliant with the same light, and 
chastened with the shadows of the original. The 
sculptor will work with similar advantages. Superficial 
forms will stand before him in three dimensions, and, 
whilst he summons into view the living realities whence 
théy were taken, he may avail himself of the labours of 
his predecessors, virtually carry in his portfolio the 
mighty bulls of Nineveh, the gigantie’sphynxes of Egypt. 
the triumphs of Grecian Art, and all the statuary and 
sculpture which adorn the galleries of the civilized 
world.” 

Psevuposcorr. — The properties of this recent 
invention of Mr. Wheatstone’s, described by him in the 
Bakerian Lecture, delivered before the Royal Society, 
are accurately enough conveyed by the name of an instru- 
ment which gives a false idea to the observer of what- 
soever object is viewed through it; a sphere for instance, 
such as a globe, appears concave, the chart seeming as 
if depicted on the internal surface, and similar decep- 
tive appearances are exhibited by any objects in relief; 
thus, the inside of a teacup appears as a convex solid; 
a china vase encrusted with flowers, as a section 
of the vase, with the impressions of the flowers 
sunk in it; a picture frame hanging against the 
wall, as if imbedded in the wall; these deceptions being 
caused by the conversion of relief of an object, 
the distancés of the points which compose it being 
transposed by the Pseudescope. The attention of 
optical philosophers being now especially directed to 
the numerous and singular phenomena of binocular 
vision, we may confidently look forward to a rapid 
development of our knowledge on this subject, bringing 
in its train many beautiful and useful optical inventions. 

Tue RecoxnorrerinG Prorracror.—Simplicity, 
inexpensiveness, and non-liability to get out of order, are 
no slight merits in scientific appliances, particularly 
when an instrument must unavoidably be exposed to 
much rough usage during a campaign, &c. where rapidity 
is of more importance than perfect accuracy of obser- 
vation in determining heights and distances, ard similar 
problems which are the constant and daily occupation 





of many of our engineers, both military and civil. An 
instrument bearing the above name, the invention of 
Captain F, A. Griffiths, R.A., evidently possesses these 

characteristics, and promises to be of no little service in | 
the field, when a close approximation to the truth will be | 
as serviceable as the more rigidly accurate observation | 
obtainable by the Theodolite, prismatic compass, and | 
pocket sextant, than which the Reconnoitering Protractor | 
is far simpler, and more portable; it being a piece of | 
mahogany some ten inches square, on which the drawing- 
paper is laid, with a raised marginal scale running round | 
it, and furnished with a graduated brass index, pierced | 





with sights adapted for elevations and depressions, to 
mark the angles taken in the measurement of distances, 
and as a plummet in ascertaining the height of a distant 
object, forming an instrument as simple in its use as in 
its construction. HERMES. 





ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Mr. Kitsurn, the eminent daguerreotypist, has been 
engaged for several days at Windsor taking photo- 
graphs of the Royal family.—~—The Peel monuments 
are everywhere drawing to completion, and the course 
of the present year will see the majority of them on the 
respective sites for which they are commissioned. 
Mr. Grundy, of Regent street, has re-opened his rooms 
as a winter Exhibition, with a collection of water-colour 
drawings.——The directors of the Manchester Institution 
of Fine Art have recently purchased Mr. F. R. Pickers- 
gill’s large picture of ‘* Sampson and Dalilah,’’ which 
formed so prominent a feature in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1850.—Among the Art-losses occa- 
sioned by the conflagration at Washington are, an 
original portrait of Columbus, and another, a copy or 
composition, of the same great discoverer. An original 
of Cortez, others of Baron de Kalb, Bolivar, and Judge 
Hanson, and Stuart’s five earliest Presidents of the 
United States are also destroyed. Of the statuary burnt 
or materially destroyed, the principal works are, Mill’s 
bronze statute of Apollo, a bronze head of Washington, 
a figure of Jefferson, and busts of La Fayette and 
General Taylor, the late President of the Republic. 











MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





Mr. Acuriar’s Concerts.—Mr. Aguilar is rapidly 
rising to the very highest place among the pianists and 
composers of this country. His compositions are dis- 
tinguished for classical purity of style; his performances 
for exquisite taste. He does not so much aim at bDril- 


lianey as at execution; he is an accomplished master of 


his instrrment, and he appeals always to the sentiments 
and the intellect of his audience, and never in vain. 
He has recommenced his series of Chamber Concerts 
of classical music at the Beethoven Rooms, which were 
again crowded on Wednesday, with rank, fashion, and 
intelligence, who appreciated and applauded his efforts. 
The selection of this evening was entirely from the 
works of Beethoven, whose spirit Mr. Aguilar thoroughly 
understands and feels, and we have seldom heard this 
great master so well expressed. In some of the pieces 
he was accompanied by Herr Janson, a violinist from 
Vienna, where he led the Beethoven orchestra, and in 
whom the dullest ear must recognise the hand of an 
accomplished artist. The entertainment of the evening 
was varied by some delicious vocal music from Miss 
Massent. The whole constituted a rich treat for the 
lovers of real music. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Miss Hetrn Favcir has appeared at Drury-lane, 
in the character of Juliet. Mr. Leigh Hunt's 
play of The Legend of Florence was selected for per- 
formance at Windsor Castle last week. Mrs. Kean 
playing her original part of the heroine, Mr. Phelps 
that played at Covent Garden by Mr. Moore, and Mr. 
Leigh Murray, the lover, originally acted by Mr. Ander- 
son. King John is in preparation for these per- 
formances, and will be produced at the Princess’s 
Theatre on the Monday following its performance 
before the Queen.——Mdlle. Jenny Lind is expected 
shortly to arrive from America. The enthusiasm of the 
American journals seems of late to have in some degree 
deserted the track of her triumphal car, and to be now 
in the train of Miss Catherine Hayes. Signor Luigi 
Ricci, who was on his way to St. Petersburg, to 
superintend the rehearsals of his ‘‘ Rolla,” died on the 
road.—News has arrived that on the last anniversary 
of Mendelssohn’s death—which was kept at Leipsie 
with some musical solemnity,—eight fragments from 
the oratorio ‘Christ,’ on which the composer was 
engaged at the time of his decease, were performed 
among other memorials of his earlier and later years. 
One of the German theatrical composers is break- 
ing silence, Herr Marschner, a new opera by whom, 
** Austin,” is about to be performed at the opera house 
of Hanover. A miscellaneous concert was given on 
Friday se’nnight, at the Hanover-square rooms, in 
assistance of the workmen of Messrs. Collard and 
Collard, whose tools, valued at 2,000/., were destroyed 
in the late fire at the pianoforte manufactory in Camden 
Town. The concert was productive. The Glee and 
Madrigal Union, too, purposes to devote an evening’s 
receipts to the fund. Further, the advertised amount 
of private contribution is considerable; but the total 
sunt raised is as yet entirely insufficient to make up the 
loss,—and by here calling attention to it we may pos- 
sibly reach the sympathies of some disposed to be 
helpful in the matter. 




















DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Tue much expected opera season at Drury Lane 
has at last begun. Thursday, the 22nd, was the day 
appointed for the production of ’ra Diavolo, with a 
cast including the English tenor Mr. Stws Reeves 
and his wife, better known as Miss Lucompe. But 
the thousands who had congregated at the doors were 
doomed to be disappointed, as a medical certificate was 
posted, announcing that illness prevented the promised 
appearance of Mrs. Stas Reeves, but giving no 
earthly reason why Mr. Sms Reeves should not 
appear. It is rumoured that two performers had been 
offered to the tenor to supply his wife’s place for that 
evening, but that he had declined the promised offer, 
and therefore the opera had to be postponed, and the 
Belle’s Stratagem substituted. If this be true, while 
giving Mr. Reeves every credit for marital affection 
and conjugal constancy, | must observe that such con- 
duct in a public singer lays him open to an imputation 
for unbecoming conceit, and may be cited as an 
instance of overbearing talent. On Friday evening, 
Robert the Devil was produced, and a most brilliant 
success achieved. ‘I'wo ladies appeared as debutants, 
Mademoiselle EuGente Garcia, and a Miss Cricu- 
TON, (the Miss Brown of the Academy concerts.) 
They were both successful, but the success of the night 
was accorded to the latter. Her voice is of astonishing 
range, particularly good in the lower notes, and her 
taste and execution excellent. The nervousness and 
anxiety of a first appearance were painfully apparent 
on her discovery in the opening of the third act, But the 
** flattering unction’”’ of success soon had a revivifyin 
effect on her —— I may venture to predict, thoug 
her acting and singing on this occasion were excellent, 
that ‘“‘more remains behind,” which, when she 
becomes better acquainted with the business of the 
stage, will render her a high and deserved fayourite 
with the public. Mddlle. Garcra's voice is a high 
soprano, clear, and of great flexibility, her acting good 
and finished; she was particularly successful in the 
long and trying scene of the second act, and was deser- 
vingly greeted with immense applause. ‘The character 
of Itoberto was also entrusted to a debutant, M. 
Fepor, a tenor of great power and compass, who also 
has received a most flattering reception. The Bertram 
was performed by Mr. Hunrt Drayton. This was 
also recognized as a suecess, though his voice is hardly 
deep enough to give the requisite demoniac effect to 
the part. The piece was in scenery excellently put on 
the stage; for the dresses I cannot say so much, 
especially the princesses, which betokened a lengthened 
acquaintance with the wardrobe. Saturday night pro- 
mised Fra Diavolo once more, and the flattering tale 
of hope’s narration proved founded on fact, Mr. Sims 
Reeves and his wife filling the parts of Fra Diavolo 
and Zerlina, Mr. Wu1rworthH and Miss P. Horton 
Lord and Lady Alleash, and Mr. 8, Jonvs, Matteo. 
The whole performance was unquestionably successful, 
although not so enthusiastically received as that of the 
preceding evening. Mrs. Sims Reeves appeared to 
be labouring under the effects of the remains of her 
cold, for her high notes were occasionally harsh and 
wanting in their former clearness. She appeared to 
the greatest advantage in the florid passage terminating 
the song—“ Haste tomorrow,” in the second act; at 
the same time, her conception of the character merits 
nnqualified praise, and her acting won loud applause. 
Mr. Sims Reeves appeared as great a favourite as 
ever, anda more exquisite piece of singing than his 
serenade in the pales act I have seldom ever heard. 
Mr. Wurtrwortn’s Lord Alleash was really an ad- 
mirable performance, extremely amusing with being 
vulgar. The colloquial style of his singing (so seldom 
found in England, but so pleasingly trequent on 
the French Vaudeville stage) suited the part admirably. 
I need hardly say that he was admirably accom- 
panied by Miss P. Horron; Mr. 8. Jones was 
as steady and effective as ever as Matteo. The 
concerted pieces, for some reason or other, were 
not so effective as those of the preceding opera, espe- 
cially the trio and quintette at the end of the second 
act. The overture was splendidly played, and Signor 
Scurira won fresh laurels at every passage that was 
played. le deserves great credit for the excellent 
manner in which he has drilled his band. The chorus 
must be increased, to be effective; they can scarcely 
be heard through the forté passages of the accompani- 
ment. 

Mr. Josepn Situspee, the only successful deli- 
neator of Yankee peculiarities (vide bills), has ap- 
peared in a new character, and, strange to say, he has 
again been tolerated. Heaven defend us from such 
peculiarities, and the delineators of them. The greater 
part of the farce literature of the present day owes its 
merit to ingenuity of construction, rather than to 
any excellence or refinement of style. The substitution 
of practical for actual wit, we must pardon, for that 
peculiar good nature and content, that is, born 
laughter, makes us critically blind to many defects, 
and the mirth, oceasioned by some irresistibly droll 
situation, stifles the disgust we might otherwise feel 
for a mass of questionable matter and buffoonery ; but 
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when (as in the case of The Yankee Ploughboy, and 
the last, production, Te Yankee Pedlar) we have to 
endurefan hour of unmitigatea vulgarity, unredeemed 
either by a funny dialogue, or an interesting plot, but 
the same worn out, tiresome Americanisms, over and 
over again—it does strike me as extr ordinary that an 
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English audience can endure, and an English press 
eulogise, a production, the applause during which 
increases in an inverse ratio to the ce of the 
audience, A very broad margin has been always con- 
ceded to the ADELPHI, but Mr. SILLSBEE’s “ pecu- 
liarities”’ seem inclined to take a soaring flight, in the 
face of all propriety and decency. 

A new style of exhibition has sprung up among us 
during the last fortnight—a MARIONETTE THEATRE, 
that is to say, a puppet-show on a large scale. It has 
been erected in the large room at the end of the | 
Lowther Arcade, which was once the Adelaide Gallery, | 
an institution for some time devoted to the production 
of offensive smells and uninstructive experiments, till | 
the powerful rivalship of the Polytechnic, and its own 
mismanagement, caused its utter extinction, The 
puppets are about two feet and a half in height; 
they are beautifully dressed, and mave gracefully, and 
with gesture so appropriate, that you would almost 
suppose the little figures were really speaking. There 
is bat one drawback, their legs are sometimes refrac- 
tory, and slide about rather too independently. As 
they are suspended, and their action communicated 
from above, the difficulty of keeping their feet firmly 
on the stage is obvious. In Mr, Dickens’s pleasant 
work on Italy, there is a very amusing account of the 
performance of some Marrionette that he saw at Genoa. 
"he play was Napoleon at St. Helena, and when the 


r 
great man was sick, we are told that Doctor Autom- 
MARCHI seemed to be hovering about the couch like a 
vulture, and giving medical opinions in the air. This 
is not often the case with our new friends, they have now 
got into good working order, and the aspiring tendency 
of their legs has in a great measure been overcome. 
Altogether, it is a very pretty and amusing exhibition, 
and well worth a visit. 


LORGNETTE. 


Monsieur Ropin’s SorrEes FANTASTIQUES, are 
as surprising as when we visited them on a previous 
occasion. Several new wonders have been introduced. 

Tue Royat PotyTecHnic INSTITUTION con- | 
tinues to draw crowded audiences, notwithstanding the 
almost deserted appearance of the metropolis. Nume- 
rous models and works of art have been received from 
the Great Exhibition, and the directors have arranged 
that those inventions most valuable and interesting to 
the public shall be daily demonstrated by competent 
professors. Here chemistry, natural philosophy, and 
mechanics, are constantly under observation, and an 
orrery has just been added, showing, in exact propor- 
tion, the size and distances which the planets Venus 
and Mercury, together with the earth, and her satellite 
the moon, bear to the sun, thus giving, at one glance, 
the real scale of the solar system, which cannot be done 
by the common orreries. Among the more recent de- 
posits from the Crystal Palace are two flutes, one being 
plated with gold, and both obtained prizes, the first 
being invented by Behm, of Munich, received the 
Counci! Medal, and the second, simplified and improved 
in the fingering by Carte, received the next prize. 
These flutes are a wonderful step in the advancement 
of wind instruments, the tone being perfect, and pos- 
sesses a most extraordinary volume of sound. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MRS. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY | 
JOURNAL, 

Sir,—In Tue Crrric of January 15th appeared 
some remarks upon “ Medical Bloomerism,” reflecting 
unworthily upon a name held in such dear regard and 
honour by not a few of your readers, that I cannot | 
refrain from offering a reply to “ Celsus.” 

On all who knew Elizabeth Blackwell during 
her retired residence in London, while in daily atten- 
dance upon Bartholomew’s Hospital—on those who 
witnessed the purity and dignity of a character which 
won friendship wherever it was known, the censures of 
“ Celsus ” could make no impression. 

But such censures, printed, and read by thousands 
who may thus learn to regard her as an “ unwomanly 
lady,” cannot be allowed to pass unnoticed. 

Concerning the general principle of the desirableness | 
of female physicians, opiuions of course must differ. 
My reasons for upholding it, are— 

First, the necessity of fresh fields of employment 
for women, whereby they may be saved (when poor) 
from the two sole and often highly uncongenial re- 
sources—of tuition and marriage. 

Secondly, by the peculiar appropriateness of the 
“ healing art” to the female sex; an appropriateness 
long recognised by all nations, and only discarded from 
the philosophy of modern days. 

Thirdly, the great necessity of superseding the igno- 
rant low-minded and often unsober female rurses of our 
hospitals (who already perform the most menial and 
disagreeable offices about the persons of the sick of } 
both sexes), by such well educated and careful nurses | 
as might easily be trained under properly educated | 
female physicians. In Russia I have seen a large and | 
beautiful hospital entirely under female control; a very | 
paradise for the sick, Except, I believe, a resident | 





| thought, acquired a recommendation to their consider- 


| all copies of The Daily News found in the imperial 


| the secretary read a letter from the King of Prussia, 
| announcing his acceptance of the title of Honorary 


| that the Duke of Wellington has consigned the publi- 


| has left Paris for the banks of the Lake of Geneva, 


chaplain, the whole care of the invalids devolved on the | 
protestant sisters of mercy. 

In conclusion, since Elizabeth Blackwell is well | 
known and loved by many whose love is not lightly | 
bestowed, and who, even in a merely worldly and social 
point of view, are of a very different class to what 
“ Celsus” would suppose—a tone of remark less scorn- 
ful and unpleasant to the friends of the absent would 
be wisely adopted in any journal seeking a position in 
the intelligent and refined circles of London. 

I would add, that there are many who would feel that 
any cause, socialistic or political, under discussion in | 
France, however obnoxious to English habits of 





ation from appearing in any degree under the sanction 
of such revered names as those of Lucretia Mott, the 
earnest quakeress and abolitionist, and Elizabeth Black- 
well, M.D. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
An ENGLISHWOMAN. 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &c. 





The Westminster Review has been excluded from the 
Select Subscription Library of Edinburgh on the special 
ground of its ‘* heresy !”,——-Mr. Macaulay has delayed 
the publication of the third and fourth volumes of his 
History of England in consequence of his having ob- | 
tained some new information relating to King William 
III. King William figures as the chief personage in 
the narrative, and the greatest stress is laid on his 
conduct subsequently to the Revolution. Mr. Fre- 
derick Hill, Assistant Secretary to the Postmaster- 
General, is engaged on a work containing the results of | 











| his long experience in his former office as Inspector of 


Prisons.——The original Rupert and Fairfax Papers, | 
purchased by Mr. Bentley, and published by him, under | 
the superintendence of Mr. Eliot Warburton, Mr. John- | 
son, and Mr. Robert Bell, have been catalogued for sale | 


| by private contract by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. 


The letters and papers are upwards of fifteen hundred 
in number, and the price asked is 1,500/.—The Austrian 
Government has issued orders to its police to confiscate 


dominions. 

A correspondent of the Inverness Courier says— 
“Tam told, on good authority, that a literary man of 
eminence, a writer of fiction, lately asked Mr. Disraeli 
whether he did not, after all, think that he would pass 
a happier life, and, at the same time, achieve more 
real fame, as a writer than as a politician? ‘ Perhaps 
so, perhaps so,’ is said to have been the reply; ‘ but I | 
must and will have three years’ power.’ ’?——-In the | 
last sitting of the Roman Archeological Society, 


Member of the Society in the class of Sovereigns. 
The Dowager Lady Byron, the widow of the 
great poet, is at present residing at Southampton. 
——Professor Owen has received permission from the 
Queen to reside in one of the houses on Kew-green | 
which belonged to the late King of Hanover.—It is 
stated in the current number of The United Service 
Gazette, by the writer of A Visit to Apsley House, 





cation of his papers to the care also of Lord Mahon. 
If this be true, between the claims of his History of 
England and the several memoirs of Wellington and 
of Peel, the noble lord is likely to have literary work 
before him for a good portion of his life. M. E. Sue 





where he is about to settle and continue his literary 
labours; and the Parisian literary circles have received 
a very painful shock by the promulgation of a decree 
exiling a considerable number of men of literary note 
—Victor Hugo, Pascal Duprat, Emile de Girardin, 
Professor Quinet, A. Thouret—also M. Thiers and M. 
de Rémusat, who, notwithstanding their political emi- | 
nence, may fairly be counted in the literary fraternity. | 
The King of Prussia has conferred the order of | 
Merit upon Professor Richard Owen, of the Royal 





| College of Surgeons, London, in consideration of the | 
| eminent services rendered by that gentleman to natural | 


science. 
Lord Brougham, on Monday week, read at the | 


| Academy, before a most crowded auditory, a paper on | 


the optical and mathematical inquiries which have | 


| oceupied his time during his late residence at Cannes. | 


His Lordship accompanied the reading of this memoir 
with numerous demonstrations on the board, and for 
upwards of an hour occupied the attention of his 
hearers. MM. Arago, Biot, Tenard, and other eminent 
scientific men were present, and appeared deeply | 


| interested in the explanations of their learned confréré. 


——Lieutenant Pim arrived at Berlinon the 25th ult., 
his enterprise being for the present abandoned. 
A public meeting has been held in Nottingham to 
consider the means of carrying into effect Mr. Lawson’s | 
munificent proposal for the erection of a Midland 
Observatory in that town:—the Duke of Newcastle 
presiding. ——In the last sitting of the Roman Arche- 
logical Society, the secretary read a letter from the 
King of Prussia, announcing his acceptance of the title 
of honorary member of the society in the class of 
sovereigns, Since the Sardinian University has been \ 











removed from Madavi to that capital it has become one 
of the most flourishing institutions of the kind in Italy. 
At present it numbers 1,926 students, and upwards of 
400 readers frequent daily the hall of its library —— 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert has intimated to 
the Government School of Mines the intention of the 
Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, to found at that 
institution two annual Exhibitions, of 30/7. each, to be 
called “the Duke of Cornwall’s Exhibitions.’ ——The 
museum of the Luxembourg, after having been long 
closed, was re-opened to the public on Monday. A 
certain number of the pictures having been removed to 
the Louvre, a complete arrangement of the remainder 


| was necessary, and about forty new pictures, recently 


purchased by the State, having been introduced, the 
galleries of the Luxembourg present a new appearance. 
The respective ministers of England and France 
have exchanged the ratifications of the international 
copyright law.——The Metropolitan Typographical 
Widow and Orphan Fund continues to increase in 
strength and usefulness. The total number of sub- 





| scribing members is now 721, and the subscribed fund 


has reached to upwards of 8007. During the past year 
3207. has been paid to the widows and orphans of six- 
teen deceased members, and, after deducting the 
working expenses of the fund,- printing, secretary’s 
salary, &c., a balance of nearly 4002. remains. 








Dr. Cullen has completed his survey of the Isthmus 
of Darien. His labours are said to have had important 
results—having brought to light the fact that a wide 
tract of entirely low and level land extends from Port 
Escoces, on the Atlantic coast of the Isthmus, to the 
river Savana. This river, which falls into the Gulf of 
San Miguel, on the Pacific, it has been found, is navi- 
gable for sixteen miles and upwards from its mouth for 
vessels of the greatest draught of water; so that it 
would only be required to deepen eight miles of its 
upper course, and to cut nine miles from the river to 
Port Escoses, over low and level land, in order to forma 
canal communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 








BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


BIRTH. 


Kaye.—On the 10th January, at St. John’s-wood-park, the 
lady of John Kaye, Esq., proprietor of The Wesleyan Times, 
of a daughter. 


DEATHS, 


GrRaAxEre.—At St. Petersburgh, at the age of seventy-one, 
the well-known Hellenist and archeologist, Dr. Christian 
Frederick Graefe. Dr. Graefe was the senior member of 
the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh. He had been 
formerly Professor of Greek Philology at the University of 
the same city, --and was actually Professor at the Imperial 
Institute of Pedagogy and Chief Director of the Museums 
of the Ermitage Palace. He is the author of a great 
number of works on ancient Greece :—and Russia owes to 
him editions of the principal amongst the old Greek authors, 
with notes and commentaries. He published also a de- 
scription of the principal Greek and Roman antiquities 
existing in different places of Russia. 

Hankes.—On Christmas morning, at the residence of his 
brother, in Redcross-square, City, Mr. Joseph Hankes, 
aged 42. The deceased was a man of great integrity, and 
highly esteemed by his family and acquaintances. He 
took an active part in the formation of the Early Closing 
Association, in 1842, of which he continued up to the week 
of his death one of the most zealous, useful, and valued 
managers 

Larocue.—Recently, in his 55th year, M. Benjamin Laroche, 
a translator into French of some of the works of Shakspeare 
and of Byron. 

ParantT.—Recently, in Paris, in his 85th year, M. Louis 
Bertin Parant, a painter on ivory and porcelain of great 
eminence. As early as the days of the First Consulship 
he was distinguished by Napoleon; and his works on 
ivory, executed by sovereign order during the Empire, 
found their way, as Imperial gifts, into the collections of 
various princes of Europe. The Journal des Debats refers 
particular)y to his Table representing the great generals of 
antiquity, as having been presented by Louis XVIII. to the 
Prince Regent of England, and being now in the posses- 
sion of Queen Victoria. 

RODWELL,—Recently, after a long and painful illness, Mr. G. 
H. Rodwell, a writer of ballad operas and extravagunzas; 





and, besides, the author of one or two humourous works in 
light literature. 

SrvuartT.—Recently, at Andover, U.S., Professor Stuart, one 
of the ablest critical and theological writers of the New 
World, 

TuRNER.—On the 14th January, of consumption, aged 37, Mr. 
T. Hudson Turner, one of the ablest of British archaolo- 
gists, and a contributor to Zhe Atheneum. 








List of New Books. 


Adshead’s (J.) Progress of Religious Sentiment, 12mo. 2s, cl 
Agatha Beaufort, by Author of “ Pique,” 3 vols. 12. 11s. 6. 
Agnew’s Memoirs, by Dr. M‘Crie, 2nd ed. 8vo. 108. 6d. cl. 
Ahn's Child’s German Book, sq. 3s. cl. 

Ainsworth’s (W. H.) Miser’s Daughter, 1s. 6d. bds. ; 2s. cl. 
Arbousset and Daumas’s Tour to Cape of Good Hope, 4s. 6c. 





| Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Latin via English, 12mo, 4s, 6d. cl. 
| Arnold’s School Classics, ‘“‘ Eclogee Aristophanica,” 3s. 6:7. 


Arnold’s Life and Correspondence, by Stanley, 7th ed. ls. 
Arthur’s (W., M. A.) The Successful Merchant, post Svo. 5s. 
Aunt Edith, with Illustrations, 18mo. 3s. cl. 

Barclay’s (H.) Digest of the Law of Scotland, Vol. I., 12s. 6d. 
Battles (The) of the Bible, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Bateman’s Sacred Melodies for Children, 32mo. 1s. c’. 

Bayes (Dr. W.) On Nervous Affections, 2nd ed. 3s. Gd. cl. 
Bayldon’s Annals of Christian Church, in Metre, 5s. cl. 
Beavan's Help to Catechising, new edit. 18mo, 2s. cl. 
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Notes and Queries. Vol. IV., sm. 4to. 9s. 6d. cl. 

Notes on Book of Common Prayer, fe. 8vo. 3s, el. swd. 
Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac for 1852, 4s. 6d. 
Olshausen and Wiesinger on Philippians, &c., trans. 10s. 6d. 
Parlour Library, Hugo’s “‘ Slave King,” fe. 8vo. 1s. bds. 
Parlour (The) Magazine, Vol. If., royal 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters, trans. by M‘Crie, 2nd edit. 3s. 6d. 
Patterson’s Journal of a Tour in Egypt, &c., 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Penn (W.), an Historical Biography, by Dixon, 7s. ¢!. 
Philip’s General Atlas of the World, imp. folio, 60s. hf.-mor. 
Pococke’s (E.) India in Greece, illustrated by maps, 12s. 
Poems, Sacredand Miscellaneous, by H. G., sq. er. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Prentice’s (A.) Sketches, &c., of Manchester, er. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Price’s (B., M.A.) The Anglo-Catholic Theory, fe. 8vo. 1s. 
Protestant Armour; or, Believer’s Antidote, &c., 3s. 6d. cl. 
Pulpit (The), Vol. LX. 8vo. 7s. 6d. el. 

Punch, Vol. XXI. 4to. 8s. cl. 

Pyne’s Tithe Rent-Charges for 1852, 8vo. 1s. 

Railway Library, ‘* Goldschmidt’s Jew of Denmark,” Is. bds. 
Ranking’s Abstract of Medical Sciences, Vol. XIV. 6s. 6d. cl, 
Reeves’s Amateur’s Companion for 1852, 12mo. 1s. 
Retrospect (The), 22nd edit. fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Rockingham and his Contemporaries, 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 10s. cl. 
toss’s (F.) Edward Charlton, sm. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Royal Blue Book, 1852, 12mo. 5s. bd. 

| Sandham’s (Miss), The Schoolfellows, new edit. 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Savory’s Compendium of Domestic Medicine, 4th edit. 5s. cl. 
Schiller’s Ballads and Poems, trans. by Lytton, 10s. 6d. 
Scratchley’s Observations on Life Assurance Societies, 4s. 
Sharp’s Gazetteer of the British Islands, 2 vols. 2/. 16s. cl. 
Sherwood (Mrs.) Brotherly Love, »q. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Sinclair's (C.) Charlie Seymour, 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Sinclair’s (J.) Beauties of Nature, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Soyer’s (M.) Gastronomic Regenerator, 8th edit. 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Soyer’s (M.) Modern Housewife, er. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Spence’s (J., M. A.) Religion for Mankind, fe. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Squiers’s Nicaragua, its People, &c., 2 v. roy. 8vo. 17. lls. 6 
Stanbury’s Practical Guide to Lithography, royal 8vo. 2s. 64. 
Sterling’s (J.) Life, by Carlisle, 2nd edit. post Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Stoll’s Handbook of Religion, &c., of Greeks, Translated, 5s. 
Story (The) of Ninevah, sq. 1s. bds, 

Story’s (J.) Life and Letters, 2 vols. with Portrait, 17. 10s. 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, Vol. V., 12s 
Tate’s (T.) Key to Exercises on Mechanics, &c., 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Bentinck’s (Lord George) Life, by Disraeli, 3rd edit. 15s. cl. 
Bernay’s (A.) German Word Book, sq. 3s. cl. 

Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports, new ed. 2s. 10d. 
Blake’s (D.) Sprig of Shillelab, royal 32mo. 2s. cl. 
Blundell’s (Dr.) Medicina Mechanica, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Bohn’s Cheap Series, “ Hawthorn's Snow Image,” &c. 1s. | 
Bohn’s Classical Lib. “‘ Pindar’s Odes, Trans. by Turner,” 5s. 
Bobn’s Scientific Library, ‘‘ Humboldt's Travels,” Vol. L Se 
Bohn’s Standard Library, ‘‘ Neander’s Church History, 3s. 6d. 
Bonnechose’s Reformers before the Reformation, cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Bradshaw's General Railway Directory, 1852, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Browne’s Two Stories for my Young Friends, 18mo. ls. 6<. 
Caird’s (J.) English Agriculture in 1850-51, 8vo. 14s. cl. 
Calder’s (Rev. F.) Arithmetic, 2nd ed. 12mo. 3s. 67. cl. 
Cambridge Theological Papers, edit. by Rev. A. P. Moor, 7s. 6d. 
Carlington Castle, by C. G. H. fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Carr’s Classical Pronounciation of Proper Names, 3s. 6¢. cl. 
Carr’s Dictionary of Latin Homonymes, !2mo. cel. 

Carr’s Manual of Classical Mythology, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Caswall’s America and American Church, 2nd ed. 7s. cl. 
Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal, Vol. XVI. royal S8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Chesney’s (Col.) Past and Present State of Fire Arms, 12s. 
Children’s Magazine, 1851, sq. 2s. half-bd. 

Christian Pioneer, 1851, 12mo. 8d. swd. 

Church (The) Vol. V. 1851, 12mo. Is. 9d. cl. 

Churchman’s (The) Year-Book for 1852, 12mo. 7s. cl. 

Civil (The) Engineer, Vol. XIV., 4to. 1/. cl. | 
Clarendon and Contemporaries, by Lady T. Lewis, 27. 2s. cl. 
Coates’s (W. B.) Edwy and Elgiva, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Cobbin’s (Rev. J.) Domestic Bible, cr. 4to. 17. 1s. cl. 

Cole’s (A. W.) The Cape and the Kaffirs, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Coleridge’s (H.) Poems, with Memoir, 2 v. feap. 8vo. 12s. 
Collin’s (WW. W.) Rambles beyond Railways, 2nd ed. 8vo. 15s. 
Corbett’s (J. H., M.D.) Surgical Anatomy of the Arteries, 7s. 
Cox’s Protestantism Contrasted with Romanism, 2 vols. 1/. 8s. 
Crombie’s (Rev. Dr.) Gymnasium, abd. 6th ed. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Crosby’s Builders’ Price-Book for 1852, 8vo. 4s. swd. 

Crystal Palace (The) sq. 16mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Cumming’s (Rev. Dr.) Voices of the Night, new ed. 8vo. 7s. 
Darien, by Eliot Warburton, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. Gd. 
Delameres of Delamere Court, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. 
Dickens’s (C.) Household Narrative for 1851, 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Dickinson's (Dr.) Responses from ms “~% Oracies, - l Taylor's Builder's Price-Book for 1852, cr. 8vo. 4s. swd. 
Dod’s (C. R.) Peerage, Baronetage, &e., for 1852, 10s. 6d. cl. | mations (J. E.) Michael Angelo, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Donaldson’s (Dr.) Complete Latin Grammar, 12mo. 3s. 6d. | Thom’s Irish Almanack for 1852, 12s. 6d 

Drummond’s (Rev. J.) The Forest Flower, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. } Three Weeks in Wet ieee illu ince 3s. bds. 
Dremment . Lng hm one pray Ftd 18mo. Is. cl. | Fourrier’s (J.) Easy French Lessons for the First Age, 1s. 3d. 
Lars ws as: ee hy owe f . «avn te cp | Tourrier’s Intellectual Emancipation, 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 
Ellis’s Irish Ethnology Socially Considered, feap. 8vo. 3s. Gd. | Sshmias*s Pubeieen Mineie teene oP 6d. cl. 

Emily Howard, by ~— Danley, 2% Shr a by ae | True Stories from English History, 6th edit. 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Ency. Met. Vol. XX. Cox & Co. Biblical 3 Maps, naan. Tuck's (H.) Railway Directory for 1852, 18mo. Is. 

pote th engi Ray Soong od ~~ ee | Tweedie’s Lights and Shadows of Life of Faith, fe. 8vo. 4s. 
Exiled yes { e), megs packs ieee | Two Families, by Author of ‘‘ Rose Douglas,” 2 vols. 17. ls. 
Family Pastime, 1852, cr. 8vo. ls. cl. swd. ) 


Bellamy’s (Dr.) True Religion, royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. | 
| 
} 















ae “ited * oe a | Uncle Tom's Pictorial Keepsake, illus. sq. 2s. 6d. cl. 
seg ae rn & 8v0. 13 Vernon (The) Gallery of British Art, 2nd series, folio, 22. 2s. 
Savas Me (H.R ) Pocket Peerage Second Year 18mo. Village Schoolmistress’s Assistant, ISmo. Is, 6d. cl. 
Gardener’s (The) Magazine of Botany, Vol. IIL 4to. 17 | Watkins’s Trip to the United States and Canada, 2s. swd. 

‘s } Y; \ . + il. 18. Se x J 7 ‘ raver 15 » 
Gaultier’s (Abbé) Familiar Geography, 13th ed. rey. 3s.cl. | Watson -c -) Hieip to Family I oven’ 13me. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Gaussen’s It is Written, post 8vo. 3s. cl. | Webster s Royal Red Book, 12mo. 3s. 6d. ¢ 1. va 
Gleig’s School Series * Tate’s Astronomy, 18mo. 1s. swd. | West » Lectures y: Diseases of Infancy, 2nd edit. mg stone 
Grenville Papers, edited, by Smith, Vols. I. and II. 12. 12s, | Whish’s (Rev. J. C.) Great Exhibition Prize Essay, 12mo. 1s. 
Hall’s First French Progressive Reading Lessons, 2s. 6d. Whiting’s (S.) Literary Mélange, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. bds. 
Harvison’s (J. B.) Medical Aspects of Death, &c. 38. 6d. cl. | Who's ppd at aN: fo swd. 

Hengstenberg on Revelation of St. John, Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. hoes (J) aecoge stab >) ub - Seay ive, 2nd edit, fe. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Here a Little and There a Little, 18mo. 2s. cl. | Williams’s (Rev. J.) Gospel Narrative, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. Gia 
Higgins’s Researches in the Solar Realm, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. | Wilson’s (D.) The Christian Character, illus !2mo. 2s. cl. 
Histor r of a Ship from the Cradle to the Grave, sq. 3s. 6d. | ‘Vilson’s (J. H.) Early History of Christianity in Scotland, 2s. 
yer Iliad, with Notes, edited by Arnold, 12mo. 12s. | Wilson's (Rev. P.) Meditations for Persons in Private, 3s. 6d. 
Horace Grantham, by C. Horrocks, 3 v. 12. 11s. 6d. bis Wordsword's (Dr.) Harmony of the Apocalypse, 4to. 5s. cl. 
Howel’s (Rey W ) | a ce end edit feap Sen. Be cl. | Worsaze’s Account of Danes & Norwegians in England, 10s. 6d. 
s (Rev. W. ains, . feap. . 5s. cl. asp s. ares ta Part V Me ep ars 
How to make Home Unhealthy, 2nd edit. 12mo. 1s. swd. bein ge crt — ¥. ots fe as = a ath 
Illustrated London News, Vol. XIX., folio, 1/. 5s. cl. Wyatt's Industrial Arts, Pat 9 Seek, eae ee 
Innes’s (f1.) Rhetorical Class Book, 5th ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. — = Sp pmo ane agony eg 
Innes’s (W.) Hints on Church Government, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. | EV. D. HULBERT’S x REATI SE S.—- 
Instinct and Reason, by Gordonius, 1s. 6d. cl. AY ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, VECTIGALIA, and EXTREME 
Jane’s (R.) The Psalter, new edit. royal 32mo. 2s, cl. UNCTION, in One Vol., price 4s. 6d. per post 















Journal Kept during a Summer Tour, Part I., feap. 8vo. 2s. Be ayy MN, EMIGRATE )N, and SUPREMACY. In One Vol. 
Jullien’s Keepsake for 1852, folio, 5s. swd. | " RECIPROCITY: an “ Exhibition ” of Humanity, and Fraternity, and 





Divinity. In Three Parts.—Second Edition, post Svo., ls. 6d. per post. 

A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘Education’ for its 
thoroughly practical tendency. We can safely say that this is the pro- 
minent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert’s writings—a practical useful 

aim is always kept steadily in view. ‘ Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, 
| and offend the timid; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it 
| to the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded ; his plan 

would relieve England from the National Debt in about thirty years ; 
| let England now look the evil steadily in the face, and cease to think 
the removal of the debt impossible.” — Portsmouth Times. 

“A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose works 
will recompense any ; for there is a substratum of practical good sense 
beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s productions.”—Church of England 
Quarterly. 

‘“‘There is nothing approaching to Romanism about him; and he is 
profound without being mysterious * Should reach the hands of 
all who think seriously or desire to do s0."—The Era. 

“With the vast majority of the people thrown on the world, we say 
| it, with confidence and earnestness, that the only way to set this house in 
| order, is to reduce Taxation and the National Debt.—doing both if pos- 
sible, but by no means omitting the latter."—Article in Times of Aug. 4, 
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Kattern’s (Rev. E.) Sermons, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Keble’s Christian Year, Mlustrations to, by E. Hackett, 10s. 6d. 
Keith’s Memoirs and Correspondence, 2 v. cr. 8vo. 1U. 1s. cl. 
Kings of England, 4th edit. abridged, 18mo. 1s. cl. 
Kitto’s Daily Bible Iust. “Job and Poetical Works,” 6s. 
Kling and Hurwitz’s Chess Player, Vol. I. feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Lancaster's (Rev. J.) Book of Aspirations, feap. 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Large’s (J.) Titles, &c. of Christ, Vol. I., 2nd ed. 12mo. 1s. 8d. 
Laxton’s (W.) Builders’ Price-Book for 1852, 12mo. 4s. cl. 
Lebahn’s German in one Volume, 8s., with Key, 10s. 6d. | 
Lemon’s (Mark) Prose and Verse, fcap. 8yo. 4s. cl. 
Lessons on the Epistles, sq. 1s. cl. 
Life (The) of a Vagrant, 4th ed. feap. 8vo. Is. cl. 
Literary (The) Almanac for 1852, 8vo. is. 6d. swd. 
Little Henry’s Records of his Lifetime, sq. 1s. cl. 
London and Provincial Medical Directory, 1852, 12mo. 10s. 
London Catalogue of Periodicals, royal 8vo. 1s. swd. 
London (The) Psalmist, edited by J. Surman, imp. 8vo. 16s. 
Lund’s Key to Exercises in Easy Course of Algebra, 5s. 
Lyell's (Sir C.) Manual of Elementary Geology, 8vo. 12s. 
M‘Culloch On the Principles, &c. of Taxation, 2nd ed. 16s. 
M‘Cullcch’s Dictionary of Commerce, new ed. 2/7. 10s. cl. 
Macgregor’s History of the British Empire, 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 16s. | 
Mackenzie’s (Rev. W. B.) Sixteen Sermons, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Madden’s Shrines, &c. of Old and New World, 2 vols. 1/. 10s. 
Magazine for the Young, 1851, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd. 
Mannering’s (Rev. E.) Bible Fruit for Little Children, 1s. 6d. 
Mariotti’s First Italian Reading Book, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Marlborough’s (Duke of) Life, by Alison, 2nd ed. 17. 10s, 
Mason’s (R. H.) Pictures of Life in Mexico, 2 vols. 12. 4s. 
Maxwell’s Ramb!ing Recollections, 2nd edit. 12mo. Is. 
Maynard’s (M.) Poems, fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Memorials from Ben Rhydding, er. 8vo. 5s. cl. | 
Menteath’s (Mrs.) Lays of the Kirk and Covenant, 3s. 6d. 
Meredith's (M.A.) Thoughts of the Months, post 8vo. 4s. 6:7. 
Miller’s (Rev. E.) Sermons at Bognor, 2nd series, 1s. 6:/. 
Monod's (Rey. A.) Woman, her Mission, &c., trans. 1s. 6d. 
Morning Watches, 32mo. Is. cl. 
Moultrie’s (J.) Poems, 3rd edit. fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Mulcahy’s (Dr.) Principles of Modern Geometry, 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Murray (R.) On Marine Engines, 12mo. 2s. cl. swd. (Weale.) 
Mylin’s School Dictionary, new ed. 18mo. 6d. bd. 
National Iustrated Library, ‘‘ Pfeiffer’s Voyage round the 
World,” crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Natural History of the Year for Children, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Neander’s History ofthe Christian Church, Vol. VIL, 7s, 6d. 
New Tales from Faéry Land, illustrated, 12mo. 5s. el. 
Night Watches, newedit. 32mo. Is. cl 











‘“** Vectigalia’ is a masterly piece of reasoning, and we rejoice to 
see that it is attracting public attention. Were all the church 
pulpits filled with men like him, there would not be so many empty 
EWS. * He proves most incontestibly that a truly 
religious ‘ Education’ is utterly impossible, unless it is accompanied by 
a good, sound, and efficient secular ‘Education.’ The treatise on 
‘Emigration’ is conceived in the same spirit, * * * Every 
churchman, who can afford the means, ought to purchase these excellent 
works. For your bold statements and necessary truths, thanks :—cordial 
thanks, Mr. Hulbert,"”—Shefield Free Press. 

“The orthodox, reverend, and industrious author goes beyond many, 
on his own side, by stoutly maintaining the duty of Matrimony in all 
cases. The suffering classes must be grateful for the way 
in which their wrongs are recognised in ‘ Vectigalia, or Taxation:' he 
vindicates the right of the State to have recourse to the Extinction of 
the Debt; and in glowing language anticipates the advantages that 
would accrue to society.’’- 51 


~ 








The Leader, Aug. 30, 1351. 
Amongst many that have more or less warmly praised the Author's 
Essays, are—The Critic, The Watchman, Cambridge Chronicle, The Non- 
conformist, Oxford Herald, Christian Times, Church and State Gazette, 
and Woolmer's Exeter Gazette: some giving to them two notices. 
Printed by PAINTER, 342, Strand, and may be had of 
NTOSH; or of the Author, Royal Villa, Ramagate. 


London : 
WERTHEIM and MACI 


YVANS’ ARCTIC 


4 EVANS, SON, and CO. invite the attention of purchasers of 























latest improvements, and are adapted to the warming of halls, churches, 
| public rooms, offices, greenhouses, ships’-cabins, and all other apart- 
ments requiring artificial heat. The stock also includes stoves as 
selected by the lamented Sir John Franklin in 1845, for warming the 
Erebus and Terror, during their Exploring Expedition in the ice, and 
similar stoves were also supplied by them to the Enterprise, Investigator, 
Assistance, and Perseverance, in search of the first expedition, and which 
were found to answer their purpose remarkably well, as proved by the 
healthy state of the ious crews. 
. Manufactory, 33, King William-street, London-bridge. 















STOVES.—JEREMIAH | 





WARM AIR STOVES to their extensive stock, which includes all the | 


ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea , and for the febrile 
affection incident to child i value of 
Magnesia as a remedial a it i but the 
| Fluid Preparation of Sir James Mu dt by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the p i rous con- 
| eretions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAlLey, of Wolverhampton; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medi Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, Ls “l., 3s. Gd., Ss. 6d., s., and 21s. 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each 
Be sure to ask f “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :— 
“ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant, 


| object can be clearly 


I EFECTIVE MEMORY. — An _§Infallible 

x Remedy for this evil has recently been discovered by JOHN 
MAC( AY, 43, CHURCH-STREET, INVERNESS, who will forw ard an 
account of it on receipt of 2s.—not in postage stamps—an F od 
addressed envelope. : sia ai wptiactics 


r ny hw . . Tr oa Th ~ . 
pHe NEW HAIR-CLEANER.—BUTLER’S 
Reé SEMARY HAIR-CLEANER is the most elegant and effective 
Preparation for removing Seurf and Dandruff from the Head, and by 


























































































































its invigorating qualities increasing the st rth and vth of the 
Hair. Should be used in every Family Seld in Sixpenny Packets 
(enough for half-a-pint of Hair-Wash), 95, F t 





. all rringdon-street ; 10, Bow 
Churchyard ; 67 and 73, St. Paul s Churehyard ; 150 and 63, Oxford-street; 
330, Strand; and by all Druggists; or of W. BUTLER, Wycomb, Bucks, 
by enclosing Postage Stamps and Address. 2 ‘ 





PRIZE MEDAL—GREAT EXHIBITION 


TTRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT 


: MATTING is the best and most suitable Covering fi 
of Offices, Board and Waiting-rooms, and all Places of Great Resort, 
combining, as it does, the most extraordinary durability with the 
comfort fand neatness of a carpet. It is aiso well adapted for stairs. 
passages, and halls in private houses, and for this pu ; 
of appropriate patterns have been designed. Sesic 
of Cocoa-Nut Fibre into textile fabrics, 
prepared state, as a substitute for horse 
and cushions. Its availability for such a purpose will appear from 
the fact that it is clean, durable, and elastic, and so obnoxious to 
vermin that they will not live in it. Sizes and prizes of mattresses 
may be had free, on application. Among the other articles made of 
Cocoa-Nut Fibre, may be enumerated hearth rugs, door and carriage 
mats, netting for s! p-folds, nose-bags, cordage, s« rubbing-brushesg, 
and brushes for stable use. y 

T. TRELOAR, MANUFACTURER, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, 


r . 

ALBANY LAMP and CANDLE 
+ MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, 1s. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, Sd. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that§can be used, Moulds, 6d., Store Candles, 5d. per lb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow 50s. and 44s. : 
Best Mottled, 56s.; Honey Soap, Is. ; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all other 
scented soaps, 1s. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon. 
superior to Sperm ; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. 6d. per 
gallon.; Solar, 3s. 6d.. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes walk of the 
Colosseum. 


N.B. Country orders, amounting to 10. or upwards, Carriage Free. 
NDow > _ . 

SEY SSEL ASPHALTE.—Lecar 

IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS can be effectually protected from 
DAMP and VERMIN. DAMP and GASEOUS EXHALATIONS. SANITARY 
MEASURES. MEMBERS of BOARDS of HEALTH are especially directed 
to the most EFFECTIVE MEANS which they can ADOPT to PREVENT the 
injurious and often FATAL ErrECTS upon the HEALTH of the Com- 
MUNITY, arising from exhalations that are produced from moisture, 
decayed animal matter (as in grave-yards), stagnant water, and col- 
lections of fetid refuse, tending to produce a miasmatic state of 
atmosphere. In situations so affected, the impervious quality of the 
ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL renders it the most perfect PAVEMENT or 
COVERING that can be relied upon for hermetically closing, and 
thereby preventing the rising of moisture and the escape of noxious 
vapours. The present extensive application of this material for cover- 
ing roots, terraces, and arches, for preventing the percolation of wet, 
is strong evidence of its effectiveness for the above purposes. 

I. FARREL, Secretary. 

Seyssel Asphalte Company, Stangate, near Westminster Bridge, London. 
*,* The exclusive supply of ASPHALTE from the MINES of PYRIMONT 
SEYSSEL is conceded to this COMPANY. 
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— 
PURCHASERS of CABINET FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, BEDSTEADS, and CARPETS, should inquire of their 
friends where to lay their money out to the best advantage; or 
before deciding elsewhe they shonld not fail to visit this immense 
establishment, comprising several ranges of Furniture Galleries and 
Show-Rooms, where the whole of the is are marked in plain figures, 
enabling the public to make their own remarks and calculations, avoid— 
ing the annoyance of delusive estimates. 1 the larg most 
varied, and best selected in London, as well as being of a superior class 
in style, manufacture, and material; and the price will be found con- 
siderably less than is usually charged for goods of a very inferior de- 
scription. The proprietors beg to state they have been established 
nearly 20 years, and have been honoured with the patronage of a large 
portion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, to whom generally they can 
refer. They aiso give a warranty for twelve months. : i 
Messrs. DRUCE and Co., 68, 69, and 58, B 
street, Portman-square. 
N.B. Book containing Lists of prices of Bedding, Bedsteads, &c. &c. 
forwarded free on application 
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CHEAP, LIGHT, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
‘ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 
/ ROOFING “LT has been extensively used and pronounced 
efficient, aud particularly applicable for warm climates. 
Ist. It is a non-conductor. 
2nd. It is portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to damage in 
carriage. se 
3rd. It effects a saving of half the timber usually rec 
4th. It can be easily applied by any unpractised 
5th. From its lightness, weighing only about 42Ibs. 
100 feet, the cost of carriage is small. 
INopoRoUs FELT, for damp walls and for damp floors, under carpets 
and floor cloths. 








ed per 





mn. 
to the square of 


Price One Penny Per Square Foot. 

CROGGON and CO0.'S PATENT FELTED SHEATHING for Covering 
Ships’ Bottoms, &c., and 

Dry HAtR FELT, for covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., preventing 
the radiation of Heat, and saving 25 per cent. of Fuel 

Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, 
CROGGON and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London 

P.S. The Felt has been extensively used under Slat 
Roors, to regulate the Temperature. 


va — 1 r r 
XNHE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN , 
GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 1. 10s., sent free 
TELESCOPES.—A 1 and most important INVENTION in TELE- 
SCOPES, possessing h extraordinary powers, that some 34 inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn’s 
ring, and the double 8 They supersede every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the pat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 
Opera and Rac rse Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
y seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. 8S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 
Si JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
K MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserv- 
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NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 


ARE CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED AS THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH; 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, 


AND EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 


AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


And, as a Natural Consequence, a Purifier of the Blood, and a Sweetener of the whole System. 


IxpIGestron is a weakness or want of power of the digestive juices in the stomach | 


to convert what we eat and drink into healthy matter, for the proper nourishment of 
the whole system. It is caused by everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. “*From it proceeds nearly all the diseases to | 
which we are liable; for it is very certain that if we could always keep the stomach 
right, we should only die by old age or accident. Indigestion produces a great variety 
of unpleasant sensations; amongst the most prominent of its miserable effects are a 
want of, or an inordinate, appetite, sometimes attended with a constant craving for 
drink, a distension or feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatulency, heartburn, 
pains in the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sickness, 
rumbling noise in the bowels, In some cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
complete disrelish for food, but still the appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can eat heartily, although without much 
gratification; a long train of nervous symptoms are also frequent attendants, general 


repairing the partial dilapidations from time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is most convincing, that in the smallest 
| compass is contained the largest quantity of the tonic principle, of so peculiar 
a nature as to pervade the “whole system, through which it diffuses health and 
strength. 

As Norton's Camomile Pills are particularly recommended for all stomach com- 
plaints or indigestion, it will pro,bably be expected that some advice should be 
given respecting diet; though, af er all that has been written upon the subject, 
after the publication of volume upon volume, after the country has, as it were, 
been inundated with practical essays on diet, as a means of prolonging life, it 
would be unnecessary to say more, did we not feel it our duty to make the humble 


| endeavour of inducing the public to regard them not, but to adopt that course 


| which is dictated by nature, by reason, and by cummon sense. ‘lhose persons 
| who study the wholesomes, and are governed by the opinions of writers on diet, 


debility, great lan; guidness, and incapacity for exertion. The minds of persons s0 | 


afflicted frequently become irritable and desponding, and great anxiety is observable in 

the countenance; they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and dejected; under great 
apprehension of some imaginary danger, will start at any unexpected noise or 
occurrence, and become so agitated that they require some time to calm and collect 
themselves: yet for all this the mind is exhilirated without much difficulty; pleasing 
events, society, will for s time dissipate all appearance of disease; but the excitement 
produced by an agreeable change vanishes soon afier the cause has gone by. Other 
symptoms are, violent pce ote restlessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
dreams and startings, and affording little or no refreshment; occasionally there is 
much moaning, with a sense of weight and oppression upon the chest, nightmare, 
&e. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all the symptoms of this first invader upon 
the cons titution, as, in a hundred cases of Indigestion, there will probably be some- 
thing peculiar to each; but, be they what they may, they are all occasioned by the 

ing a burden rather than a support to the stomach; and in all its stages 

the medic ine most wanted is that which will afford speedy and effectual assistance 
to the digestive organs, and give energy to the nervous and muscular systems; 
nothing can more speedily or with more certainty effect so desirable an object than 
Norton's Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from time immemorial been 
highly esteemed in England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to 
he taste, and a pl easing degree of warmth and strength to the stomach; and in all 


food b co 





are uniformly both unhealthy in body and weak in mind. There can be no doubt 
that the palate is designed to inform us what is proper for the stomach, and of 
course that must best instruct us what food to take, and what to avoid; we want 


| no other adviser. Nothing can be more clear than that those articles which are 


cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, windy colic, and general weakness, it | 


has for ages been strongly recommended by the most eminent practitioners as very 
useful and beneficial. ‘The great, indeed only, objection to their use, has been the 
quantity of water which it takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, and 
1 must be taken with it into the stomach. It requires a quarter-of-a-pint of 
ing water to dissolve the soluble portion of one drachm of camomile flowers; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken with advantage, it must at once be 
seen how impossible it is to take a proper dose of this wholesome herb in the form 
of tea; and the only reason why it has not long since been yon the very first in 
rank of all restorative medicines is, that in taking it the stomach has always been 
loaded with water, which tends in a great measure to counteract, and very frequently 
wholly to destroy, the effect. It must be evident that loading a we ak stomach 
with a large quantity of water must be injurious; and that ‘the medicine must 
possess powerful renovating properties only to counteract the bad effects likely to 
be prodt uce 1 by the water. Generally speaking, this has been the case with 
camomile flowers, an herb possessing the highest restorative qualities, and, when 
proper ly taken, decidedly the most speedy restorer, and the most certain preserver of 
health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to the proprietor, and which he firmly believes 
to be one of the most valuable modern discoveries in medicine, by which all the 
essential and extractive matter of more than an ounce of the flowers is concentrated 
in four moderate-sized pills. Experience has afforded the most ample proof that 
they possess all the fine aromatic and stomachic properties for which the herb has 
been esteemed; aud, as they are taken into the stomach unencumbered by any 
diluting or indigestible substance, in the same degree has their benefit been more 

immediate and decided. Mild in their operation, and pleasant in their effect, they 
may be taken at any age, and under any circumstances, without danger or incon- 
venience; a person exposed to cold and wet a whole day or night could not possibly 
receive any injury from taking them, but, on the contrary, they would effectually 
prevent cold being taken, After a long acquaintance with, and strict observance of, 
the medicinal properties of Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing them justice to 
say, that they are really the most valuable of all Tontc Mepictyes. By the word 
“ tonic,” is meant a medicine which gives strength to the stomach sufficient to digest 
in proper quantities all wholesome food, which increases the power of every nerve and 
miusele of the human body, or, in other words, invigorates the nervous and muscular 
systems. The solidity or firmness of the whole tissue of the body which so quickly 
icilows the use of Norton's Camomile Pills, their certain and speedy effects in 






















agreeable to the taste were by nature intended for our food and sustenance, 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of native production; if they are pure and 
unadulterated, no harm need be dreaded by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate approves, eat and drink, always in 
moderation, but never in excess; keeping in mind that the first process of diges- 
tion is performed in the mouth, the second in the stomach; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work properly,it is requisite that the first pro- 
cess should be well performed; this consists in masticating or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetables, mixing them well, and blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed; and it is particularly urged upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals, and never to eat in haste. If you conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that there are various things which others eat and 
drink with pleasure, and without inconvenience, and which would be pleasant to 
yourself, only that they disagree, you may at once conclude that the fault is in 
the stomach, that it does not possess the power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance is afforded the “better. A very short 
trial of this medicine will best prove how soon it will put the stomach in a condition 
to perform with ease all the work which nature intended for it. By its use you 
will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agreeable to the taste, and 
unable to name one individual article of food which disagrees with, or sits un- 
pleasantly on the stomach. Never forget that a small meal well digested affords 
more nourishment to the system than a large one, even of the same food, when 
digested imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so delicious, ever so enticing a variety 
offered, the bottle ever so enchanting, never forget thet temperance tends to preserve 
health, and that health is the soul of enjoyment. But should an imprepriety be at 
at any time committed, by which the stomach becomes overloaded or disordered, 
render it immediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the burden thus imposed upon it, that all will soon be 
right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person in his lifetime consumes a quantity of 
noxious matter, which if taken at one meal would be fatal; it is these small quan- 
tities of noxious matter, which are introduced into our food either by accident or 
wilful adulteration, which we find so often upset the stomach, and not unfrequently 
lay the foundation of illness, aud perhaps final ruination to health. To preserve 
the constitution, it should be our constant care, if possible, to counteract the effect 
of these small quantities of unwholesome matter; and whenever, in that way, an 
enemy to the constitution finds its way into the stomach, a friend should be imme- 
diately sent after it, which would prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether; no better friend can be found, nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty, than Norroy’s CAMoMILE Pitts. And let it be observed, that 
the longer this medicine is taken, the less it will be wanted; it can in no case 
become habitual, as its entire action is to give energy and force to tle stomach, 
which is the spring of life, the source from which the whole frame draws its 
succour and support. After an excess of eating or drinking, and upon every occasion 
of the general health being at all disturbed, these Pills should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate disease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
nost confidently asserted, that by the timely use of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy all the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
Old Age. 

On account of their volatile properties, they must be kept in bottles; and if 
closely corked, their qualities are neither impaired by time, nor injured by any 
change of climate whatever. Sold by all Medicine Vi endors, price 134< 1. and Qs. 9d. 
each, with full directions. The large bottle contains the quantity of three small 
ones, or Pills equal to fourteen ounces of Camomile Flowers. 





car Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


Abridged from a Report in “The Morning Herald,” of January 2, 1852. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Proprietors and the 
Assured of this Society 

Was held yesterday, at the office in Great Russell-street, for 
the purpose of declaring a BONUS out of the Profits which 
have accrued from the general business of the Society during 
the five years ending June 30th, 1851. The chair was filled 
by Dr. Moore, and the following Directors were also present : 
—Mr. Davis, Dr. Dunlap, Mr. Hargreave, Dr. Hue, Mr. 
Miéville, Mr. Mowbray, and Dr. Reid. 

Mr. Pinck arp, the resident Secretary and Actuary, having | 
read the notice convening the meeting, 

The CuatrMan rose and said that he did not find it neces- 
sary to deviate from his usual practice by detaining them 
with remarks previous to the Report being read. It was with 
great pleasure that he observed the present large meeting 


assembled to receive the good report which the increasing | 


advantages of the Society had enabled the Directors to lay 
before their constituents. That Report was as follows :— 

“In accordance with the Provisions of the Deed of Con- 
stitution, the Directors have called the present meeting, for 
the purpose of laying befure the Proprietors and the Assured 
the result of an investigation of the Society's Affairs for the 
five years ending June 30th, 1851. On that day the Society 
had been in existence twenty-seven years; and the result of 
this, the fifth investigation, affords, like each preceding one, 
abundant grounds of congratulation as to the past and of 
hope for the future. This will be evident by a consideration 
of the following facts :— 

“The income of the Society for the year ending June 30th, 1846, was 
116,300. ; that for the year ending June 30th, 1851, 136,1001.; being an 
increase since the last quinquennial division of 19,8004 per annum. 

“In January, 1847, the surplus divided was 
The total assets on 30th June last, exclusive 

prietors’ pi up capital of 50,0001 were . 
The total liabilities up to the same date were . 
















f the pro- 
° « £864,327 11 1 
683,112 41 
Leaving asurplusof. . . me 81, 215° 7 “0 


“©The above surplus of 181,21! 5. he is now to - Poor with ; 
but, in order to avoid inconvenient fractions, the Directors 


have resolved to recommend to this meeting to divide the | 


sum of 180,000/. 

“In conformity with the provisions of the original deed 
(which alone regulates the present Division), one-sixth part 
of the Protits is to be divided among the Proprietors, and 
one-half among the Assured for Life. This will apportion to 
the Proprietors 30,000. and to the Assured for Life 90,0007. 
leaving one-third of the said profits, amounting to 60,000/. to 
be iaid byas areserve fund. The Proprietors will thus receive 
a Bonus of 6/. per share, and the Assured a sum of 131,125/. 
being an equivalent in reversion to the above amount of 
90,0002. (hear, i ear.) 





** This sum of 131,1252. will be added to the Policies, and | 





be payable at the death of the respective parties, and will 
form an addition, varying with the different ages, from 214 


to 55 per cent. on the Premiums received during the last tive | 


years, 
“In estimating the amount of liabilities, it is imports 
observe that each Policy has been valued separately ‘ 





it to 
that 


there has been no encroachment on, or anticipation of, futur ¢ | 





profits; and that a mode of valuation has been adopted 
whereby a larger sum than is usual with most other offices 
has been retained to meet such claims as may arise. This 
will appe ar by the following examples :— 
By Offices | 

ip | Valuing by the | By the mode 
Northampton | adopted by 

Three per this Office. 
Cent. Table. 





Sum set aside as : 
si 1 Policy for this Offic , 
. a ae at future 


Divisions, 











od at 
mu years 
Eb ected at the 


37 | 15885! 6 410 








197 17-3 215 2 0 749 


282 7 5 326 3 0 4315 7 








“The Proprietors and the Assured are aware that hitherto 
the profits at each Division could only be appropriated in the 


proportions of one-sixth to the Proprictors and tliree sixths | 
to the Assured, while the remaining two-sixths were thrown | 


into the general assets of the Society, and formed an 
er accumulating Reserve Fund. 

«Phe consequence has been that the Reserve Fund, which 
t the Division at the end of the first 








Se une . . . . 1831 was only £5.000 
He eased ix . es ee to 
” “~* <5 eae to 
Saree. to 
Andin Ju 1851 to 





ee | 








operat: od to the disadvantage of the Assured, and has tended 
aenandila to ninish the amount of the Bonus, which 
would have been apportioned to them had the whole Profits 
been distributed at each quinquennial period. In order to 
obtain powers to alter the mode of Division, and for other 
purposes, the Directors, with the consent of the Proprietors, 
applied for and obtained an Act of Parliament in 1850. 








** By this Act the Reserve Fund is now permanently fixed | 


at 50,0007; and the Profits at thenextand all fature Divisions 


to b 






and five-sixths among the Assured. 
st of these changes will be to give the Proprietors 


hereafter a much smaller proportion of the Profits; but from | 





the additional pe ysgrane held out to Assurers, the Directors 
venture to hope tl considerable increase of business will 
afford some conenaeeion for this sacrifice. 

* As regards Assurers, whether old or new, it is clear that 


the recent arrangements will prove highly advantageous to | 


them. The difficulties arising from the augmentation of a 
continually -increasing and indivisible sur plus] have been thus 
removed; and at the Division in 1857 the Assured will parti- 
cipate in the proportion above stated, not only in the Profits 
regulatly accruing from the general business, but also in the 





1¢ continual iacrease > of this Fund has up to this time | 


distributed in the proportions of one-sixth to the | 








five years’ interest derived from the sum of 60,0007. now laid 
by, together with 10,0007, being part of the principal. 

“It is confidently anticipated that the interest of the said 
sum of 60,0007, together with the 10,0002, will alone produce 
an amount fully equal to that por.ion of the Profits to which 
the Proprietors will be entit!ed; so that, upon this view, the 
Assured will have the benefit of the entire Profits produced 
by the regular business. 

“The Society, therefore, presents all the advantages afforded 
| by proprietary “offices, and more than all those offered by 
| mutual offices, since in this estimate no account is taken of 
| the Profits which may be realised by Policies issued on the 
non-participating scale—a branch of business which mutual 
offices do not usually undertake. 

“When the provisions of the Act came into operation on 
the Ist July, 1851, the Directors caused an entircly new 
| P rospectus to be published, embodying every additi mal facility 
for Assurers which increased experience had rendered it 
advisable to adopt. Policies can now be effected either ona 
participating or a non-participating seale; the Assured have 
leave to reside in most parts of the world without extra 
charge; and claims will in future be paid at the end of thirty 
days after proof of death, instead of three or six months, as 
is the general rule. 








years of steady and uninterrupted prosperity, are enabled 
| confidently to invite the attention of the public to the great 
| advantages offered to Assurers in this Society. An unusually 
ample sum has been retained to meet fatuie claims. A large 
| and permanent pb fund | has now reached the limit 
} assigned by Act of Parliament. 
| are ‘small, and do not exceed 33 per cent. on the income. 
And all persons conversant with the details of Life Assurance 
will at once perceive the favourable position of the Society 
| and will discern that its prospects are as encouraging as its 
| retrospect has been successful.” (Cheers. ) 
Before resuming his seat, he begged to express the por 
| that this Report woul I prove satisfactory alike to Assured and 
| Proprietors, and to move that it be received and adopted 
(loud cheers.) 


Mr. Mowsray seconded the motion. 














‘The Directors, therefore, after a period of twenty-seven | 


) divided their Profits in expectar 


y. Nothing could be more 
deceptive than the Bonuses which were being published by 
some of the modern Offices ; and he was of opinion that they 
could only arise from that source. 

Mr. RusseLtt.—One important paragraph in the Report 
was that which related to the cost of management. He 
observed that the National Provident Society had made it 
their boast that their expenses were only 3} per cent; but 
the Report stated that those of the Clerical and Medical were 
only 33 per cent. (hear.) He believed there was no office 
which had managed its affairs at a less cost than this; and 
the fact was worthy of being made known to the public. 

Mr. Mowsray.—Mr. Russell had adverted to the fact that 
the expenses of management were put at 3} per cent. in the 
Report. He believed, however, that they might have been 
set down as not exceeding 3} per cent. (hear.) 

Mr. PinckarD.—They were exactly 3°3 per cent. 

In answer to Mr. Pidgeon, 

Mr. Prxckarp said that many offices reckoned that their 
money accumulated at the rate of 4 per cent.; but this office 
reckoned that it accumulated only at 3 per cent. They took 
into consideration that there were many drawbacks, on ac- 
count of money lying in the bankers’ hands, in the hands of 
agents, and elsewhere, which realised no interest whatever ; 
and they were obliged to reckon upon all the money they 
possessed. Thus they wonld always have a drawback of at 
least 1 per cent. on the interest of what they had invested, 





| in order to make the whole they possessed produce a certain 
| rate. Had they calculated at 4 per cent. instead of 3 per 


The expenses of management | 


Mr. C. FowLer.—One of the paragraphs in the Report | 





adverted to the benefits which would aceruc to future Assurers; 
but it appeared to him that one figure mentioned therein was 
not quite correct. It stated that “at the [next] division in 
| 1857 the Assured will participate in the proportion above 
stated, not only in the profits regularly accruing from the 
| general business, bat also in the five years’ interest derived 
| from the sum of 60,0 0/. now laid by, together with 10,0007. 
being part of the principal.” Now, he should like to know 
| if, instead of 60,0007. the sum ought not to have been 61,215/. ? 
| Mr. PincKarp.—There was the advantage cf that 1.2157 it 
was true; but the anxiety of the board had been rather to 
understate than overstate the prospects of the future (hear.) 
Mr. Fowier.—They ha’? hardly done themselves justice in 
omitting the fraction, though in a large concern like theirs 
1,215/. was a comparatively small amount; still it should have 
been mentioned as a sum of which future insurers would 
receive the benefit. It was a matter of fact, not of estimate 
(hear, hear.) One point, which it was most desirable that 

| they should keep before the public view was this—that th 
| Society had all along refrained from enjoying the whole of 





cent. the Profits to-day would have been increased by 50,0002. 

Mr. Wisnaw congratulated the meeting on the satisfactory 
report which had been laid before them ; not only because it 
exhibited a very substantial Bonus, but also of very prudent 
management. 

Mr. Binp.—Had the Act a retrospective operation? 

Mr. Mowpray.—It had not. At this Division they put 
aside 61,215/. but in 1857 they would put aside only 50,0002. 
of that sum. They would then divide the balance of 11,2152. 
forming a portion of the sum set aside to-day, together with 
the interest upon the 61,2152. for five years, and also the 
entire Profits which might be realized in that interval. 

Mr. Sarprpanp was of opinion that the power which had 
been given to the Directors to pay the amount of a Policy 
within thirty days after death of the Assured, was calculated 
to make the Society one of the most popular in London; for, 





| at present, the greatest difficulty was experienced in obtain- 


| the advantages which their large and successful business might | 
| 


ft roperly give them, by making continued reserves They 
| had, in fact, been laying by for futurity, and to that extent 
| sacrifiei ing their own immediate interests. It was well that 
they should reflect upon this circumstance, though certainly 
| not with any regret, for he conceived the course thus adopted 
| laid the foundation of increased prosperity in future. 
| Dr. Goy.—The proprietors and assured must feel deeply 
| indebted to the board for the great zeal and energy they had 
| displayed, and which were apparent notonly when they applied 
| for and obtained the recent Act of Parliament, but throughout 
| the whole course of their proceedings (hear.) It was but 
natural to suppose that this exhibition of renewed ener By 
and zeal had already borne fruit in the shape of addition 
| business, even since the act had come into force. 
not an indiscreet question, he should wish to know whether 
| the more recent experience of the o:tice seemed to have jus- 
tified the step they had tuken in procuring that Act of Par- 
| liament? 
Mr. Pinck arp. —The resu 













} 

ilf was, that during the six months 
ending yesterday (Dece mber 31 ), the office had issned forty. 

eight policies more than during the e urrespon ding period of 

} 

| 

| 











the previous year (hear, hear.) The alterations introduced 
were not yet very generally known; but little as they were 
known, this was one of the eifects; and he spoke with con 
fidence when he said that there was every retson to bel 
| that, before the expiration of the year, the increase wot ild be 
much larger (hear, hear.) 

Mr. RussEtt asked upon what basis the Directors estimated 
the value of their public fands? Wasitaccording to the price 
they had paid for them, or what they might be purchased at 
in the market? 

Mr. Prnckarp.—The plan adoptel had been to estimate 
the value of the funds at the price they cost the Society ; and 
he believed, by most gentlemen connected with Assurance 
Offices, that was now considered the only true system. If 
the money in the Funds had been taken at the market value, 
| this asset would have been increased by 9,0007. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Mr. Russern.—Could Mr. Pinckard explain the reason why 
certain offices, which had not been long in existence, had 
| advertised much larger bonuses than this Society did? 
| laughter.) 

Mr. PINCKARD apprehendel that the question of Mr. Rus- 
sell did not apply to this Society more than it did to all other 
| old Societies. He might lump them all in the comparison 
| (hear, hear.) His answer was simply this: The old Offices 


If it were | 


went upon the system of dividing only what they had made | 


up to the time of Division, whereas the new Offices also 





ing payment of a Policy immediately on the death oce 
and delays were sometimes interposed which exten 
three, six, and even nine months. 

Mr. Mowsray.—It was right, perhaps, that gentlemen 
should be informed that the Office now accepted proposals 
for Assurauces to the extent of 10.000/. ; and that they were 
no longer limited to 5,0002. as the maximum. 

Mr. STEETER asked how many Policies had been effected 
up to June, 1851 ? 

Mr. Prnckarp.—The number in force on the 30th of June 
lust, was 4,80}, 

Mr. Streren.—Every one must feel satisfied with the 
Re pert which had that day been presented to them; but he 
thought that scarcely sufficient importance had been attached 
to the safety and security of the mode of valuation, in con- 

rast with tuat of other offices, and the very serious mistakes 
which had at various times arisen from what he might not 
inaptly term the short-hand system of valuation. At a 
former meeting he had directed their attention to the sul ject 
of the non- — ipation of Profits. If he unc cersteod the 
matter ar he concluded that the whole of the 4,801 
] ’olicies ae Rage by Mr. Pinckard would now go o: s afford- 
ing a future increase of profit; that not one particle of it 
had been touched on the present occasion, but that it 
remained for the advantage of a future Bonus. He should 
liketo be informed what had been the amount of loss sustainet 
through bad securities. 

Mr. Mowsray.—The most satisfactory answers could be 
given with regard to the security of all the investments. 
‘The Directors had never been tempted by a high rate of 
interest to go to Ireland with any of their money (hear, 
hear.) He did not recollect that, during the six years he had 
been a member of the board, they had lost anythirg by their 
investments (hear.) 

The CrarrmmMan.—Nor had they before that period (hear.) 

Mr. PincKarp.—Not a shilling has ever yet been lost by 
bad securities (cheers.) 

In answer to a question by Mr. Jetricoe (Actuary of the 
Eagle Assurance Office), 

Mr. Prnckarp said that the amount of mortality amongst 
the Assured last year was not very light. The number of 
deaths was, in fact, 114; but, on the other hand, the 
estimated mortality ex; pected would have been 128. The 
result of the five years to June last was more favourable; 
for whilst the aggregate of the mortality expected during 
that pericd was 604, the actual number of lives lost was only 
482 (hear,) 

Mr. Jetticoe.—The arrangement made for reserving a 
larger amount than is required by the Northampton Tables 
was, he thought, a prudent one; for recent investigations 
had conclusively shown that the mode of valuation adopted? 
by most of the old Sccieties who had used those Tables was 
not so safe as it had been supposed to be, and it was exceed- 
ingly creditable to the management of this Office that its 
Directors had been among the first to recognise tt at fact. It 
appeared to him also that they had res¢ rved just what the y 
ought to have reserved—not too much or too litt'e—for it 
was quite as great an evil to do the one as the other. What 
they had done would give to a'l who were interested their 
exact proportion of the Profits as near!y as they could be 
ascertuined. The arrangement was satisfactory, therefore, 
in every respect. 

The reception of the Report was then agreed to, and a 
unanimous vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, and 
Secretary, terminated the proceedings. 
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AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and 
4 TRUST SOCIETY. (Completely Registered.) 30, Essex-street, 


Strand, London : 
Subscribed Capital, 250, 0001. in 5,000 Shares of 592. each. 


DIRECTORS. 





HENJAMIN c HANDL ER, Jun., 
EpWARD W. Cox, Fsq., 36. 





JAMES MACAULAY, Esq., 59, , Chane ‘ . 
HeNry PAULL, Esq., 33, Devonshire- place. 
{OBERT YOUNG, Esq. Battl 

ACTUARY AND SECRETARY.—WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., F.S.8 

This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance to 
Property as well as to Li and its busine “38 consists 0 

The ASSURANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNM ARKETABLE TITLES, 
rendering them absolute and pertect. 

The Amount of MORTGAGES GUARANTEED; by which Trustees, 
Solicitors, and others advancing Money are secured from Loss, under 
any circumstances. 

e ASSURANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and_LEASE- 
HOLDS; thereby making them equal or even better than Freeholds, 
for all purposes of Sale or Mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and Guaran- 
teeing their absolute Repayment within a given period. 

MONEY ADVANCED on the P ag of BUILDING SOCIETIES, 

without their risks and inconvenienc 

INCREASED and IMME DIATE. “ANNU ITIES GRANT=D upon 
Healthy as well as Diseased Lives. 

The FIDELITY of CLERKS, § 
RANTEED upon the Payment of a small Annual Premium, and a 
reduction of nearly one-half is made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole Term of Life, or for a 
Term of Years, and the Premiums can be paid either yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES and ANNUITIES 
GRANTED; the Premiums can be paid upon the returnable or | 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the age agreed | 
u 

TMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or <2 gael INCOMES GRANTED 
in Exchange for Reversionary Interes 

WHOLE WORLD POLICIES GRANTED, and all Policies issued by 
this Society are Indisputable. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every information will be 
immediately furnished on application to WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., 

ctuary and Secretary, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


HEAP ROOFING, LINING for DAMP 


WALLS, Covering for V: anken, — to form Light Ceilings, 
and to Place Under Slates, Tiles, or Metal, to counteract the heat of the 
sun, and the wet and frost, to top rooms. 

F. M‘NEILL and CO.'8 PATENT ASPHALTED ROOFING FELT. 

Price One Penny per Square Foot. | 

As a Roofing it is light, durable, and effective. Half the strength o } 

timber used for slates or tiles only is necessary, and is particularly | 
desirable for farm buildings, workshops, and emigrants’ houses, 
supplied in long lengths by 32 inches wide, and easily applied by 

unpractised hands. 
Also thick Hair Felt for deadening sound under floors, and very thick 

Hair Felt for Clothing the Boilers and Pipes of the Steam Engine, saving | 

20 per cent. in fuel. H 

A Waterproof Bituminous Felt for Lining Damp Walls, free from | 

odour, and can be papered on or coloured, and is a very effective | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


















ERVANTS, and all others GUA- 




















remedy. 

Samples and full directions, with illustrations on the cheap con- 
struction of roofs (which any carpenter can follow), sent post free, and 
orders by post executed. Experienced workmen also sent out. Esta- 
blished 13 years. 

F. MNEILL and CO.S PATRNT FELT WORKS, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury. The original and only works of the kind in London. 





A SUBSTITUTE for PAINT, and to Promote | 


CLEANLINESS, which is at all times necessarily conducive to | 
Health; and this, as well as Economy, is greatly promoted by sub- 
stituting for the noxious process of Painting with Oil and White Lead } 
STEPHENS’ ORIGINAL STAINS and DYES for WOOD, to resemble | 
Oak, Mahogany, Satin, and Rosewood. Every original invention, when | 
known and established, attracts a host of imitators ready to seize on | 
and profit by another's ingenuity. So in the case of these Stains and 
Dyes, several imitators have sprung up; but the inventor begs to assure | 
the public that the time he has bestowed upon these articles to render } 
them perfect insures against disappointment in their use; his well- | 
known experience in the preparation of colours enabling him to effect | 
the most perfect imitations of the various ornamental woods, reflecting | 
all the beauty of the natural grain. They are prepared and sold by | 
HENRY STEPHENS, No. 64, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London, | 
in bottles at 6d. and 1s, each, and at 8s. per gallon. They may be obtained | 
in powder, at 8s. per lb., which dissolves in water to form the liquid, | 
and one pound will make one gallon of stain, and cover about 120 | 
square yards.—N.B. The trade supplied, and a discount allowed. Where | 
also may be obtained STEPHENS’ well-known WRITING FLUIDS. } 





APPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
ONVEYANCE OF SOUND.—The extra- | 
ordinary power this Tubing possesses for conveying sound, com- 
bined with the great facility with which it can be fitted up, renders it | 
superior to any other material for Speaking Tubes; and it is nowexten- | 
sively used in Public a Offices, Private Establishments, | 
Warehouses, Workshops, &c. &c. | 

The DOMESTIC TEL EGRAP H, for private houses, will be found | 
far preferable to the use of bells, effecting a great saving of time and 
labour. 

HEARING APPARATUS for deaf persons in churches, chapels, &c., 
is another most important application of this Tubing, by means of which 
persons, who have not heard a sermon for years, have been able to hear 
every word spoken by the preacher. 

RAILWAY CONVERSATION TUBES will be found a great accom- 
modation to railway travellers. 

EVERY VARIETY of GUTTA PERCHA ARTICLES, such as Soles 
for Boots and Shoes, Mill-bands, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, 
Pen Trays, Inkstands, Medallions, Surgical Instruments, Vases, Trays, 
Watchstands, Cups, Flasks, Lathe-bands, Clothes-line, Cricket and 
Bouncing Balls, Pump-buckets, Chamber-bowls, Washing-basins, 
Bega? for Gas, Water and Speaking Pipes, Sheets for lining Tanks. 

; Cash-bowls, Ornamental Flower-pots, Soap-dishes, &c., manu- 
tactaned by 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY (Patentces), 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 








The Prize Medal, with “ we Mention,” has been awarded 


\ LENFIELD PATEN T STARCH, by the 


Jurors of the Exhibition of all Nations, and is now used in the 
Royal Laundry. Being thus Doubly Noticed for its “General Supe- 
riority,” (a Mark of Distinction conferred on no other) by the Royal 
Commissioners and Jury, from among Thirty or Forty Exhibitors, sets 
it far above every other of its Competitors (See pages 57 and 63, 
Classs LIL, Jury IV., of * Lists of Awards,” printed by authority of the 
Royal Commissioners). The Ladies are therefore respectfully requested 
to make a trial of the GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED 
POWDER STARCH, which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 

Copy of Testimonial from the Laundress of Her Majesty's Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, Surrey.—“ Mr. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, 
Glasgow.—The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for 
some time in that Department of the Royal Laundry where all the 
Finest Goods are Finished for Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal 
Family, and I have much pleasure in informing you that it has given 
the highest satisfaction. —M. WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty, Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, near London, 15th May, 1851." 

See also Testimonials from the Lady Mayoress of London; the Lady 
of Wm. Chambers, Esq., of Glenormiston, one of the publishers of 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal; the Laundresses of the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane ; Countess of Eglinton ; Countess of Dartmouth, &c. &c. 

Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
Brothers; Batty and Feast , Croft and Innocent ; Petty, Wood, and Co.; 
Twelvetrees, Brothers; R. Letchford and Co.; John Yates and Co. ; 
Yates, Walton, and Turner; Bland, Clayton, and Co.; Field, Roberts, | 
and Barber; A. Braden and Co. ; Hicks, Brothers; C. B. Williams and | 
rry, and Co.; Thornes Snelling; John Brewer; and R. 

‘ 5, Crown-street; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents 
wanted ; apply to Mr. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow 
LONDON DEPOT, | 

ON, MACK nd Co., 40, King William-street. City. | 




















| Warm Gloves, and the Spongio Piline Poultice, “surpassing (says 


| charge for boxes.—JOHN DUN 


QS TEEL-PEN LETTER PAPER.—This Paper 


h is expressly Prepared for the use of Steel Pens, being manu- 


factured and milled entirely free from cotton fibra, so often the cause of | 


complaint in Writing Papers; a sample of which will be forwarded free | 


upon application at the Wholesale Warehouses of J. J. GREENHILL, 
Philpot-lane, Fenchurch-street. 


ve AS HARRIS and SON’S CRYSTAL 
SPECTACLES, the st for Preserving the Sight. Jost 
blue od steel, 15s ilv gold, 42s. Also, Glass Spec tacles, from 


6 asses, Race Glasses, and Telescones 
















very ah. ed prices.—T 5. HARRIS and SON, Opticians to the Royal 
Family, 141, Oxford-street, corner of Cavendish-street, and 52, Great 
Russell-street. *,* Recollect No. 52. Established 70 years. 


D()() DOZEN very Old GOLDEN SHERRY, 








at 42s, per doz., being part of a stock imported in the London | 


Docks in 1841—a very choice Wine. Geo. Hanson's Pure Golden Sherry, 
at 24s. and 27s. per doz.; half-doz. sample hampers, 13s. 6d. and 14s. 6d. 
In quarter casks, duty paid, 12 and 14 guineas: octave, 64 and 7} 
guineas. A good Crusted Port for 34s. and 36s. per doz. Several Bins 
of very fine Old Port, at 42s., 48s., and 54s. per doz. ; good Claret, 34s. 
per doz.: fine old West India Madeira, 50s. per doz. 

Orders, with a remittance, will be promptly attended to, addressed 

}E0. HANSON, 38, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, London. 





CARRIAGE FREE. 


EAS, COFFEES, and SPICES sent 


Carriage Free to any part of England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
Fine Congou Tea, 3s. 4d. and 3s. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. 8d.; Rare 
Souchong Tea, 4s.; Finest Souchong, 4s. 4d.; Good Gunpowder Tea, 
3s. 6d., 3s. Bd., 48., 48, 4d., 4s. 8d.; Rare Gunpowder, 5s.; Finest Gun- 
powder, 5s. 8d. 
Choice Coffee, 1s., 1s. 1d., 1s. 2d., ae ls. 3d.; Finest Jamaica, 1s. 4d. ; 
Finest Old Mocha, now only 1s. 4¢ 
SPICES, One Hundred per Cut. Lower than most other houses. 








FOG, COLD, AND NIGHT AIR. 
\OOK and WILLIAMS’S RESPIRATORY 


ORGAN and CHEST PROTECTORS, completely supersede the 
old metallic respirator, and form the best neck wrapper extant; for 
Ladies, forming a necktie. To be had of the principal Chemists, 
Hosiers, &c., in the United Kingdom. Depot, at the Patentees, 10, 
Princes-street, Hanover-square. 

“Cheap, elegant, and effective."—Lancet, Noy. 30, 1850. 

“High value."—Globe, Dec. 11, 1850. 

“Simple and efficacious.”—James Bright, M.D. 

Ladies’ Cashmere, 6s. 6d.; Gentlemen's 10s. 6d. ; also lower qualities. 


OCOA is a Nut which, besides farinaceous 
substance, oandon a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to rancidity. 
Possessing these two nutritive substances, cocoa, is become a most 
valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by mechanical or other 





a 








} means, the farinaceous substance can be so perfectly incorporated with 


the oily, that the one will prevent the other from separating. Such a 
union is presented in the cocoa prepared by JAMES EPPS; and thus, 
while the delightful flavour, in part depe ndent upon the oil, is retained, 
the whole preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 

JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury; and 82, Old Broad-street, City, London. 


\REAT COMFORT to SICK PERSONS 
and to THOSE in ATTENDANCE.—The Patent Hermetically- 
Sealed INODOROUS CHAMBER COMMODES, constructed so as to 
prevent the eseape of effluvia after use, and at the time of removal. 
Price in a handsome oak box, 2. 6s. ; in an elegant mahogany enclosure, 





| 31; also in easy arm chairs, &c. Thousands have been supplied to 


families and hospitals within the last six years, with uniform approval. 
Manufactured and sold only by the Patentees, FYFE and Co., 26, Tavi- 
stock-street, Covent-garden, London. 

Orders by Post attended to. 





EXTRAORDINARY CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED BY 
M4 RKWICK’S PATENT PRIZE MEDAL 
4 RESPIRATORS, 2s. 6d. each; Chest Protectors, Piline Gout 
Socks, Knee Caps, &c. for Rheumatism; Lumbago Bands, Shoe Socks, 
Mr. 
Leadam, surgeon to the Great Grimsby Docks) any one artic le used by 
him during the last thirty years for efficacy and cheapness.” 











NEW ~ y y 
\ NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
4 cok Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entire’ ly N EW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and raastication; and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
w ithin erg re ee of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
» possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 











mastic ation. 
” 52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 





FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


r 
D® ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED 
OLN’ IMENT, called the “ POOR MAN'S *RIEND,” is confidently 
recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every 
description, a certain eure for uleerated sore legs, of twenty years stand- 
ing; cuts, burns, scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions and 
pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts, 
piles, fistula, and cancerous humours ; and is a specific for those ce Tid 
y 








eruptions that sometimes follow vaccination. Sold in pots, at 1s. 1 
and 2s. 9d. Also, his PILULE ANTISCROPHUL 
more than forty years’ a to be without exception one of the 
best alterative medi ded for purifying the blood and 
assisting nature in all her. operations. Hence they are useful in scrofula, 
scorbutic ¢ particularly those of the neck, 
&e. They form a mild and superior family aperient, that may be taken 
at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes at 
1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. each Sold wholesale by the pro- 
prietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, at their Dispensary, Bridport, 
and by the London houses; retail by ‘all re spectable medicine venders 
in the United Kingdom. Observe— ‘No medicine sold under the above 
— can possibly be genuine unless “Beach and Barnicott’s, late Dr. 





i, confirmed 








oberts, Bridport,” is engraved and printed on the stamp affixed to each 
package. 





INVALUABLE TO MOTHERS. 


r =] > x 
] IXON’S FEVER POWDERS for 
CHILDREN, which for more than Twenty Years have been 
prescribed by the leading Medical Men, with the greatest success and 
advantage to children suffering from difficult Teething. The value of 
these powders depends upon their power in controlling the fever which 
from time to time arises during the process of Teething, but they are of 
equal service in every other description of fever to which children are 
liable, namely, in Scarlatina, Measles, Small-pox, Chicken-pox, Nettle- 
rash, ‘and other hat of the skin ; in which disorders the timely use 
ese powders will prevent inflammation, and other ill effects. The 
inflammation of the throat in Searlatina, of the eyes and lungs in 
Measles, of the eyes and skin in Small-pox, &e., is the effect of the fever 
in these disorders, and if the fever is kept subdued, inflammation will 
not take place, and thus the evil consequences resulting to the child's 
constitution may, with certainty, be prevented. These powders may 
also be given with great advantage in Croup and Influenza, and also in 
the feverishness and sore throat which follow catching a cold. With 
these powders at her command, the mother or intelligent nurse has the 
health of infants and children fully under her control ; and may relieve 
herself at the same time from much of the anxiety which attends the 
care of infancy and childhood. Mr. Dixon will forward, post free, a 
packet on receipt of fourteen penny stamps. Prepared and Sold by I 
Dixon, Surgeon, Apothecary, and Accoucheur, 25, Bedford-row, corner 
of Theobald's-road, Bloomsbury, London, in Packets, containing Nine 
Powders, Is. 1}d., and to be obtained from any Patent Medicine Vendor 
throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Farringdon-street, London. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 


K A certain remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary Cmte 
difficulty of Breathing—in Redundaney of Phlegm—in Incipient 
Consumption—(of which Cough is the most positive indication) they 
are of unerring efficacy. In asthma and in winter cough they have 
never been known to fail. Keating's cough lozenges are free from 
every deleterious ingredient; they may, therefore, be taken at all 
times, by the most delicate female and by the youngest child; while the 





| public speaker and the professional singer will find them invaluable in 


allaying the hoarseness and irritation incidental to vocal exertion, and 
consequently a powerful auxiliary in the production of melodious 
enunciation. Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d.., and tins, 2s. 9d., 





| 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, chemist, &c., No, 79, St. 


Sold by Chemists; Rogers and Co., 137, Strand: and wholesale by 


A. MARKWICK and Co., removed to 28, Martin’s-lane Cannon-street. 


1c x ~ > 
F you DESIRE really WELL-POLISHED 
BOOTS use BROWN’S ROYAL MELTONIAN BLACKING. It 
renders them beautirully soft, durable, and waterproof, while its lustre 
equals the most brilliant patent leather. Price the same as common 
blacking. Made only by E. BROWN, the inventor and sole manu- 
facturer of the De Guiche Parisian Sting for dress boots and shoes, 
and waterproof varnish for hunting boo 
MANUFACTORY, 25, BR¢ MADESTRE ET, GOLDEN-SQUARE. 
Patronised by the Court and Nobility, and to be had at all the prin- 
¢ pat shops throughout the kingdom. 


UNN’S PORCELAIN WAX CANDLES, 
D 


lls. per dozen Ibs.—Among the various candles introduced to 
public notice, these are acknowledged to be one of the most superior 
articles ever manufactured, and have been universally admired. They 
give a brilliant light, are transparent as wax, do not require snuffing 
free from smell, and have the most Pe rfect appearance of the finest wax. 
DU SOVEREIGN SPERM CANDLES, 11s. 6d. per dozen Ibs., are 
much admired, being delicately waien, brilliantly illuminating, ex- 
ceedingly ee - yen no snuffing, and are altogether very superior 
candles. DU S BEST COMPOSITE CANDLES, 8s. 9d. per dozen 
Ibs. These som ont excellent candles, and are infinitely snperior to 
those candles usually sold as “composite,” are hard, white, require no 
snuffing, and burn with a silvery flame. All these candles are packed 
for the country in boxes containing 24lbs., 36Ibs., and upwards. No 
y and Co., Wax Chandlers, &c., 59, 
Cannon-street, City. Delivered free seven miles. 


TUNN'S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. 6d. 


per gallon.—This very superior oil, so largely patronised and 
recommended by the nobility and gentry equally applicable for the 
Argand, Solar, French Fountain, and description of patent oil lamps. 
Its characteristics are the strength and brilliancy of light without smoke 
or smell, extreme purity, as it will not corrode the most delicate lamp. 
greater economy in the slowness of consumption compared with other 
oils, and not chilling with the cold. Half a gallon or upwards delivered 
free seven miles. Sold only genuine by JOHN DuNN & Co., Oil Mer- 
chants, 59, Cannon-street, © rv. 

N.B.—From ag great satisfaction this oil has given during the last 
twelve years, J. D. & Co. are anxions to assure the public it is only to 
be obtained at their warehouse as above, as the same name has been 
assumed for oils of a widely different character. 






































THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDs. 
TOAATIS TON +r 
ROBIN SON’S PATENT BARLEY has not 
only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal dig cwery $s 
but has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, seven eg and 
light food for infants, children, and invalids. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for children 
aud invalids; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparatiou of the kind extant, and far preferable to the 
Embden Groats 

ROBINSON'S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 
nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article of food, and is 
held in high estimation as a diet for infants and invalids. It supersedes 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 

ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 














| respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilrien, in Town and Country. 





Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail, by all druggists and patent 
medicine venders in the Kingdom. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
Copy of a letter from Colonel Hawker, the well-known author on 
juns and Shooting.” 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants., October 21, 1846. 
“Sir,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I 
have experienced by taking only a few of your lozenges. I had acough 
for several weeks, that defied all that had been prescribed for me; and 
yet I got completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your 
lozenges, which I tind are the only ones that relieve the cough without 
deranging the stomach or digestive ig 598 
m, Sir, your humble se yo 
“To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. ‘P. HAWKER.” 
Copy of a bang etre Dr. Locock to Mr. Keating. 
26, Hertford-street, May Fair, February 17, 1851. 
**Sir,—In reply to your inquiry, I have no hesitation in assuring you, 
that the pulmonic wafers, female wafers, antibilious wafers, or female 
pills, that have so often been advertised with my name, are not mine, 
nor do I know anything of their composition, nor have 1 anything 
whatever to do with them, either directly or indirec’ tly 
“ Your obedient Servant, CHARLES LOCOC K, M. D. 
“To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard.” 


} RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 
HAMILTON-PLACE, NEW ROAD, LONDON. 

The principles of the Hygeian or Morisonian Theory are contained in 
the following propositions :— 

The vital principle is in the blood. 

2. Every thing i in the body is derived from the blood. 

3. All constitutions are radically the same. 

4. All diseases arise from impurity of the blood, or, in other words, 
from acrimonious humours lodged in the body. 

5. Pain and disease have the same origin, and may therefore be 
considered synonymous. 

6. From the intimate connection subsisting between mind and body, 
the health of the one must conduce to the serenity of the other. 

7. Proper purgation by vegetables is the only effectual mode of 
eradicating disease. 

& The discovery of a VEGETABLE COMPOUND, capable of being 
digested, and mixing with the blood, so as to impart to it the energy 
ae for ridding the body of all impurities, was a desideratum. 

his discovery was made by JAMES MORISON, the Hyg 
the composition of the VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINE of the 
British College of Health, Hamilton-place, New-road, London. 
List of Agents duly authorized to a MORISON’S PILLS, the VEGE- 

TABLE UNIVERSAL MEDIC. 'S, in London and its vicinity. 
Strand, 368 (Mr. J. Lofts, jun.), = Hygeist Office, five doors east o 

Exeter Hall. 

Regent-street, 65.. . Mr. Field. 
Park-place, 1, Mile-end-road Mr. Lofts. 
Oxford-street, 63.. . Dietrichsen & Hannay, perfumers 
New-road, 20, St 
























. Mr. J. Caines. 
Mrs. Dare. 
Mr. Baldwin. 
Mrs, Foulser. 
Mr. Rayner. 
Mrs. Marchant. 
Mr. Norbury. 
Mr. Batten’s Library. 
Mr. J. Dinmore. 
Mr. R. Johnstone, perfumer, &c 
illi ot. 













stre 

Great Tower-street, 33 . 
Townshend-street, 8, Old Ker 
Tottenham-c ourt-road, 128 
Walham-green 
Brenttord (Post 
Clapham 
Great Chart 
Cornhill, 68. 
High Holborn, 
Deptford... 
Staines . 
Poplar, High- t 
Finsbury Market, 3, North-street 
Paddington, 22, Hermitage-street.. Mr. \ 

See that the words * Morison’s Universal Medicines" are on tho 
Government st 


st-road, Hoxton 
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Just published, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

A GLANCE at the EUROPEAN C\ Ne | 
4 TINENT. Two Lectures, delivered before the Gateshead Church 
of England Young Men's Society. To which is prefixed: SECOND 
IMPRESSIONS, a Letter Addressed to the Worshipful and Rev. 
cellor Raikes. By the Rev. JOHN DAVIES, D.D. Rector of Gateshead. 
SEELEYS, Fleet-street, and Hanover-street, Ha London. 


post 8vo. pi 6s. with an Engraving of the 
‘Sic Sedebat ’ Statue of Sir Walter Scott, 
c > x a 

HE POETRY and POETS of BRITAIN, 

from CHAUCER to TENNYSON, with Biographical Sketches, and 

a rapid view of the characteristic attributes of each. By DANIEL 

SCRYMGEOUR. Preceded by an Introductory Essay on the Origin and 
Pro ss of English Poetical Literature. 

is acquaintance with literature is exact and extensiv: e, and he has 





Ina handsome: Volume, 











nover-square, 


Chan- | 


Just published, 


HE DUTIES, RIGHTS, and LIABILITIES 


| _ of MAGISTRATES, containing full Instructions to them for the 

| Administration of their 5 En adapted for non-legal readers. By 

THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, E Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The 

| Supplement to Burn for 1545 to i 51.” Price 7s. cloth ; 9s. half-bound. 
CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 












ce 8s. 6d. bound, and free by post 


Pri 
WO H UNDRE D § 


aon afine taste and a good judgment in criticism.”—Prof John 

















Wilson: ann 
“The best and compactest view of the subject we have seen.”— STEEL E NGR AVINGS > | 
Spectator. from finely executed Plates, published in various Annuals, com- | 

A. * and C. BLACK, Ex linburgh ; ; and sold by all Bookeell Hers. pene Views, Portraits, and Figures, suitable for Mlustrating Albums, 

——i esas Seas — - Serap-books, &c., or for presentation Perfect impressions sent free on 

NE Ww AND ¢ Cc HE: AP ;E DITION. receipt of post-c offic: e order. HEATH'S Comic Album (500 Sketches, 

+ 7 x originally published at Two Guineas), free, 6s. 
\ ARDENING.—The Fruit, Flower, a JAMES REYNOLDS, Publisher, 174, Strand. 
Kitchen Garden. sy PATRICK NEILL, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 





Secretary to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. Fourth Edition, 


oO 
a “and Improved, illustrated with upwards of sixty woodcuts. N = 


TRE ATMENT OF DEFORMITIES 


VERRALL, é 

oth, price 6s 

T HE SPIN E its CURVATURE 
Treatment, 


and other DISEASES, their Symptons, 





s 
Ss, 
and Cures, 


“One of the best modern books on Gardening extant.”—Loudon's 
Gardener's Magazine. 

+ Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of gratitude to him for 
his excellent work on Horticulture, which is now one of the standard 
works on the branch of sicence of which it treats."”—Professor Dunbar's 
Speech in the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

ADAM end CHARLES BLACK, Y edinburgh. 


Important Retenentien for Large Elementary Schools. 


OSEPH GUY’S PREPARATORY 


e ENGLISH GRAMMAR, containing all the Essentials of the Study. 


New Edition, strongly bound, 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY FOR 








numerous Engravings. By CHARLES VERRALL, M.R.C.s., 
to the Hospital for the cure of Deformities, Portland-road, London, and 
the Sea Bathing Infirmary, East Bourne. 
Preparing for the press, by the same Author. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
and Treatment of DISTORTIONS 
FEET, CHEST, and LIMBS. 
JOHN CHURCHILL, 








Nature 





London: 46, Princes-street, Soho. 





Price One Shilling. 


x . <r y ‘ . 
IBERTY: its STRUGGLES 
4 TRIUMPH; or, THOUGHTS IN VERSE, suggested 
Revolutionary Movements in Europe. By the R J. D. SCHOM- 
BERG, B.A., Vicar of Polesworth, Author of ‘The Theocratic Philoso- 
phy of English History,” “Elements of the British Constitution, 
* Political Protestantism,” &c. 
“These spirited lines are addressed 


and | 





) GUY'S PREPARATORY 

YOUNG CHILDREN. Six Maps. 9d. bound and lettered. 

| GUYS ROYAL VICTORIA SPELLING BOOK, 
blending in one a Primer, Spelling Book, and Reader. Fine cuts. 10th 
Thousand. 1s. bound and lk tte red in gold. 

GUY’S LEARNER’S POETIC TASK BOOK: a 
choice selection of Modern Poetry. Price 1s. bound and lettered. 
The above four works by Joseph Guy, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 


by an English Pastor to the 








































| omtea Sen mary Bes Oe certs 7 Be agrenge is English people and their rulers. mtain high counsel, delivered 
: above Elementary Works. T ey are admirably ada sted for teschin r Leber ber ag Agiriee acer heer nde ac amt heme redl am galt, Megas Ae 
3 and being strongly bound, their low prices are octal If p ouaae — by “ Lo sap ois aij Anand vi _ ed tone in which its tuneful | 
7 ? igs essa sell ny omereel “pre ee pen ines are rendered.”—Church and State Gazette. 
: —e sent, any of the works for inspection forwarded carriage “The intention and spirit of the poem is good; the versification 
sac varied ; the thoughts pure and original.” —Shropshire Conservative. 
London: CRADOCK aud Co., 42, Paternoster-r ’ bad 
J — : anecune eile Poa London: HOPE & Co., Great Marlborough-street 
4 A COMPLETE BODY OF HU 'SBANDRY. 
. Just published, the Ninth Edition, much enlarged, price 18s. bound, HE MAGISTRATE and MUNICIPAL and 
1 HE COMPLETE GRAZIER; or Farmers, _ PAROCHIAL LAWYER, Edited by ADAM BITTLESTON, Esq., 
> and Cattle Breeders’ Assistant, a compendium of Husbandry. Barrister-at-Law, published on the First of each Month, price Is., or 
y By WILLIAM YOUATT, Esq., V.8., Author of “The Horse,” “Cattle,” 13d. stamped, is designed to supply to Magistrates, Parish Officers, | 
uy “The Pig,” &c. Iustrs ited with numerous engravings. 7 Clerks, and Practitioners, all the law they require in a compact and 
n *,* This new edition is enlarged and nearly re-written, by M. A. intelligible form, and ata trifling cost. 
e YOUATT and able assistants; it is replete with useful and practica The Number for February 1, contains, a Summary of the Decisions of 
e information, and every department Recnait down to the present the Month; Reports of the ew Cases on the Law administered by 
e requirements of agric ultural science. . Magistrates; Answers to Queries; Articles on Magistrates’ and Parish 
P Where may be had, OMe &e. a person inclosing Thirteen posta to tt 
I ATT ATTITING copy sent to any person inclosing Thirteen postage stamps to the 
a YOUAT I'S NEW WORK on the PIG; com- | publisher, at the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
e pleting his Series of Works on Domestic Animals. Fine Engravings THE MAGISTRATE may be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
r after Harvey, 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth extra. Published by JOUN CROCKFORD, MAGISTRATE Offic 
sy “It will be as widely sought after and be as meg as the other 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
celebrated productions of his pen.”—Mark Lane Express 
- SPOONER on the SHEEP; its History, Breeds, Second Edition, in feay loth 
= es ne with a ¥ Engravings after Harvey, the latest HE PA REN’ I's GREA’ t C ‘OMMISSIC IN; 
work on the subject, A second and cheaper edition 12mo., price 6s. or, Essay n Subjects connected with the higher 
pevctnees és , Essays o : jee « e e hi part of 
CLATER’s FARRIERY and CATTLE DOCTOR. Education. ‘ 
New Editions by YOUATT, SPOONER, and MAYHEW. 12mo. Price “Too much praise cannot be accorded to this admirable volume ; 
6s. each, cloth lettered. one of the most graceful and useful of books.”—Chureh and State 
London: CRADOCK and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. Gazette. . - " P “ 
ceiaihiaiiniis A volume, written in a lofty vein of feeling, grounded on orthodox 
A DESIRABLE PRESENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. principles, and thus, under God's blessing, caleulated to be eminently 
Just published, a —, = che per edition, complete in one volume,  "S¢ful. —Christian Remembrancer. A 
6d., in fancy binding, “Full of good sense and good feeling.”"—The Critic: London Literary 
=l4 y E . * » Journal. 
] HISTORY. ‘of. NGLAN D in the Time of “The author of these Essays has brought the experienc: vd intel- 
4 the Romans, Saxons, Danes, = Normans. By G. P.R. JAMES, _ ligence of a superior mind to bear on the great theme she discusses 
Esq., Author of “ Richard Coeur de Lion.” &e. Weekly News 
“ Wherever the les of a fatl r’ are read, this should form “The work bears evidence of varied accomplishments in the writer, 
a portion of the juvenile libra Literary Gazette. and may assist many in the acquisition of the highest of i i 


charveter which consists in solid Christian virtue, based rel 


faith.” 


Admirably adapted to the capac’ ity of young persons, this forms one 
of the best introductions to the History of ‘England. -Morning Herald. 








Christian Times. 








London: CRADOCK and Co., 48. Paternoster-row. London; LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN and LONGMANS 
I 
‘ FRANCIS’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY 
“A ‘Ts filled with anecdotes and historical facts, sedulously |‘ Possesses manifold attractions.”—Morning Chroni 
gathered and pleasantly told.”—Zeonomist. “Is a very amusing book, a book to be read, which few 
“Tmparts a dramatic interest to railway speculation.”— | who open will fail to read.”—Critic. 
John Bull. “Contains a large amount of information: a most amusing 
‘“ Possesses an abundance of piquancy.”— Atlas, and instructive work.”’— Britannia. 
“Ts replete with valuable information.”—Morn. Advertiser. | 
a 2 Vols, 11. 4s. 
ey . | a. 
FRANCIS'S CHRONICLES & CHARACTERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


** Furnishes the most amusing a d delightful description ; the most exciting and stimulating narratives. Its fas 


is its principal characteristic. Read the first chapter and you will read a'l.”—Morning Post. 


1 Vol., price 12s. Seeond Edition. 
FRANCIS’S HISTORY OF THE BANK 


ination 


OF ENGLAND 


in 
“Ts as interesting as a novel.”—7Zimes. ‘Ts entitled to unqualified praise.”"—John Bu/ 
2 Vols., 12. 1s. Third Edition. 
i LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
be 





THE “PET” OF THE PERIODICALS. 
f BIRDS, ANIMALS, FLOWERS, GARDENS, INSECTS, &e. 


A Journal of Natural History, Popular Science, and Pleasing Amusement. Commenced January 3, 





1852. 





Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price 14d. ; also in Monthly Parts, price 7d. (Part I. now ready), 


KIDD’S LONDON JOURNAL. 


Conducted by Mr. WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmith. 








° 
The nature of this Periodical may be seen by a perusal of the following Extracts, selected, for their brevity, 
from nearly One Hundred others: — 
x From the Globe, December 20, 1851. } From the Liverpool Times, January 15, 1852. 

‘““Mr Krpp’s admirers—whose names are ‘ Legion,’—will “This is amost promising Weekly Periodica}, containing a 
rejoice to hear that their favourite writer has just come great pair of Original ‘Articles aa Ccmmeineiiel tens ys 
among them with a C “ae WEEKLY PAPER OF HIS OWN— Natural History—a science into which the Editor has entered 
called after his own name— Kipp’s Lonpon JOURNAL.” In | con amore. Mr. Kwp has long been favourably known to 
this, not only will be given many interesting matters of | the public by his very interesting papers in the Gardener’s 
Natural History but we are promised a fund of INSTRUCTIVE Chronicle, and many other journals, which have been copied | 
MISCELLAN! OUS ENTERTAINMENT perfectly delightful to antl-'| 5. ana near. We direct special attention to the article— 

cipate. Mr. Kipp’s ready pen, and peculiarly happy methoG | <p ouohts on the New Year, with a Glance at Town and 
of ome his thoughts Rect ie pe. fees _ oe | Country Life.’ ALL the matter, however, is full of interest, 
ten yopularit 1e subjects he proposes introducing are | , ’ we safle ma i d 
indeed of poo oli raheem May his efforts to sinene be | and the Essa¥8 ARE EXCELLENTLY-WELL WRITTEN. 
crowned with triumphant success!” 

a London: Published every Wednesday Morning for WILLIAM KIDD, by GEORGE BERGER, 19, Holywell-street, Strand; 


and procurable, by order, of every Bookseller and Newsvender in the Kingdom. 





with Remarks upon PARALYSIS, illustrated by a series of Cases, and | 
Surgeon | 


and MALFORMATIONS of the | 


by the late | 


NEW WORK ON E LOCUTION. Pi 
‘THE ACADEMIC SPEAKER.—A System 
of Elocution designed fi al Schools ¢ and Self-Instruction, embracing 


| a Series of Lessons in the Art, ( ‘opie us Selection of Extracts in 
Poetry and Prose, from the be ach extract accompanied by 












| comprehensive Notes sugge: sting the prop. r manner of Reading or 
| Speaking it. The whole forming a complete system of Elocution, 
| suitable either for the public class-room, or the private study. By 
A. M. HARTLEY, Teacher of Elocution; Author of “The Oratorical 

Class-Book,” &e. 
In One Volume, neatly bound, Price 2s. To Teachers a copy as a 


| specimen will be sent post free from Glasgow on receipt of 24 stamps. 
| WILLIAM HAMILTON, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 


| Publisher, Glasgow ; 
| and Co., London. 


j ith n bumerous Engravings, price 3s. 
| \ ODERN- AGRICULTURAL IMPROVE- 
* MENTS. By CUTHBERT WM. JOHNSON, Esq., F.R.S. 
London: ROBERT BALDWIN, Paternoster-row. 
This work forms also a Supplement to British Husbandry, in the 
‘armers’ Series of the Library of Usei il Knowledge, whic’ h consists of — 





THE HORSE: its History, Breeds, and Management. 
- WiLLIAM YOUATT. With a Supplement by W. C. SPOONER, 
| designed to Advance the Work to the Present State of Veterinary 
| Knowledge. 8vo. price Ss. 
2. CATTLE: Breeds and Management. By WILLIAM 
YOUATT. &s. cloth. 
3. SHEEP: Breeds and Management. By the same, 8s. 
4. BRITISH HUSBANDRY. By J. F. BURKE, Esq. In 
2 vols., 16s. cloth, including the Agricultural Improvements. 
5. A Miscellaneous Volume on Farms, Planting, &c.. 
entitled HUSBANDRY. VoL ILL. 8s. 





ENGI. AND AND v ALES. 


a ge volun 1. cloth, 
THE G EOGRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. 
-, late Professor of Classics at University 


} By GEORGE LONG, M.A 
| College, and G. R. PORTER, Esq., of the Board of Trade. Part I 
| England and Wales. 
| This work was begun as part of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
It is now completed to the present time by the addition of a variety of 
Statistical Tables, by HYDE CLARKE, Esq. 

London: ROBERT BALDWIN, Paternoster-row 








FR ‘H GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION. 
The Tenth Edition, revised, 8vo., 10s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
( ‘ UIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
u especially devised for the use of Persons who desire to Study 
that Lonaung without the Assistance of a Teacher. By J. J. P. LB 
BRETHON 
A KEY to the EXERCISES in the above 
of which any Perso 
of the French Langu: 
were sitting by his side ; 
may teach it to others 
London : 


LA BAGATELLE, intended to introduce Children of Four 
or Five Years Old to some Knowledge of the French Language. A new 
Edition, corrected, st e 3s. bound. 





work, by means 
f mature understanding may acquire the Elements 
pract ly, as surely as if a professed Teacher 
and, with a very superticial knowledge of it, 
Svo. 7s. cloth. 
ROBERT BALDWIN, Paternoster-row. 

Also, 








| ANNU ITIES AND REVERSIONS. 
} In two large volumes, 8vo., price 16s. In cloth, 


N the VALUE of ANNUITIES and 





REVERSIONARY PAYMENTS; with numerous Tables. By 
DAVID JONES, Actuaryg to the | niversal Life Assurance Office. 
To which is appended, a i ma Probability, by Sir JOHN 





LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S ‘ KWATER BETHUNE, Esq., 
A.M. This Book is the est Book of Tables and Figures extant. 
London: R OB ERT BALDWIN, Paternoster-row 








>| | [is STORY of the L iI TE it, { I U RE of ANCIENT 
GREECE, Translated from the 
German MS. of K. O. MULLER, Professor — University of — 
by GEORGE CORNWALL LEWIS, Esq. 4 
The HISTORY of GREECE from the EARLIEST TIMES 
to its FINAL SUBJECTION to ROME, By FREDERICK MALKIN, 





to the period of Isocrates. 





A.M. Price 4s., bound in cloth 
London: RoBeERT BALDWIN, Paternoster-row. 
ae. » Fifth Edition, in 12mo., price 5s. bound, = 
PRA Ni YTIC AL SYSTE M of ALGEBRA, 
4 designed for the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. By PETER 


NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM. 
sndon: ROBERT BALDWIN, 47, Paternoster-row. 
A KEY tothe abr ve work, containing the Solutions of more 














than 900 Probl v use of whi h, and the Algebra, a Person may 
acquire a Knowle of this valuable t without the Assistance of 
a Master. Price 8s. bound 
In I2mo., » Se. clot ’ : 
(THE MIRROR ot HISTORY ; or Lives of 
the Men of Great Eras, from Julius Caesar to William the Con- 
jueror. By the Rev. EDWARD BUDGE, B.A., Rector of Bratton. 
The Lives comprehended in this very useful School Book, in which 
the Chronology of every important event is distinctly marked, are— 








Vespasian, Antoninus Pius, Diocletian, Con- 
» Gregory the Great, Mahomet, Charlemagne, 
Conqueror 


ulius Cesar, Augustus. 
stantine, Theodosius, I 
Altred, and William 















London: ROBERT BALDWLN, Paternoster-row 
The Fourth Editio 1, ¢ rrecte , in a large ve < 8vo., price 10s ‘6d. boards, 
or 13s 4 in cal 
TREATISE on } NAV IGATION and 


NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to the Purposes of Ele- 


4 





mentary Instruc tion; with an extensive Series of Exs umples for Exerc’ 
for Nautical Computations. 
1 raw. et 2” 
F.RAS 


With Rules 
in its new and 
Master of the 


Tables requisite 
and Examples adapt: . to the “ Nautica 
improved form. By EDWAR D - IDDLE, 
Nautical School, ¢ nwich Hospital 
London: ROBERT BALDWIN 47, 
Also, extracted from the above work, y 
TABLES of the LOGARITHMS of NUMBE RS, and of 


Sines, Tangents, and Secants to Six Places of Decimals. 


] PA PER—This 


and all the 





Ro Ps 











SERMON 





DALPH'S 









approved paper is particularly deserving the notice of = 
Clergy, as, from its passage form (each page measuring % 9 
inches), it will contain more matter than the size im ordinary use By 
from the width being narrower, is muc - n easy to read: adapted 
for expeditious writing with either the quill or metallic pen; price 5s 
per ream. Sample on application. 
~ ohh + aa : “2 
Y_NVELOPE PAPER.—To identify the 


address and postmark, important in all business 
f three clear pages (each measuring 54 
it saves time and is more economical. 


4 contents with the 
communicatious; it admits 
by 8 inches), tor correspondence 
Price 9s. 6d. per ream. 





| F. W. RALPH, Manufacturing Stationer, 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
ATIS.—All who desire to retain their 


G® 

| x HAIR undeteriorated to the latest period of human existence, 
will do well to read Dr. DELTA’S TREATISE on the CAUSES of 
BALDNESS and GREYNESS. This Pamphlet interests all who still 

and will be sent free to respectable parties, 

addressed to Dr, DELTA, Mr 





retain any portion of hair ; 
on the receipt of two postage stamps, 
Ror, Chemist, Blackheath Village 
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SONGS Ay! = MUSIC, FOR CHILDREN. 

Just completed, i at 6d. cach, or in 1 vol.. Price 3s. 6d., 
HE TR: AININ G-SC HOOL SONG-B( OK, 
consisting of Marching Songs, Rounds, Moral Pieces, and tee 
By A. PD. THOMPSON and W. SUDGEN, of the Glasgow Normal 
Seminary. 


Glasgow: W. HAMILTON; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co., London. 





TEMPERANCE SONGS AND HYMNS. = 
Tt AMILTON’S TEMPERANCE  MUSIC- 
BOOK, No. 2, price 6d. is now ready, containing 30 Songs and 


40 Hymns, with the Music to e: 
Glasgow : W. HAMILTON ; on Hov LSTON and STONEMAN, London. 





HEAP VOCAL MUSIC 
FAMILTC N's P i NNY SERIES of GLEES 
and Chorusses. Forty Numbers are now ready. Lists gratis. 
Glasgow: W. HAMILTON; ‘and Hovt HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London. 














TEW and PC PU LAR AR SON GS, published by 
CHARLES JEFFERYS, 21, Soho-square, and to be had of all 
Musicsellers in the United Kingdom.—* The Rose of Tralee,” Glover. 
2s, “Be watchful and beware,” Glover. “Sweet Days of Youth,” 
Thorpe Peed. “The Blind Girl to her Harp,” second edition, Glover. 
“Phebe Morel—I had a Dream, a happy Dream.” Also, the popular 
Duetts, by Stephen Glover. Where shall we wander, Sister mine, 
“Gently sighs the Evening Breeze.” Thé whole of these popular pub- 
licatjons are strongly recommended, both for the purposes of tuition 
aad also for chamber performance. 

London: CHARLES JRFFERTS, 21, Sohomymare. 





NEW EDITIONS OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 
W 0on's EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEO. FARQUHAR GRAHAM, Author 
of the Article “Music” in the Seventh Edition of ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 
In Thrve Volumes, large octavo, cloth, 21s. 
Ditto, plain morocco, gilt ees, 25s. 
Ditto, elegant ditto, ditto, 45s. 
The Three Volumes bound in one, plain half-morocco, gilt edges, 21s. 
Elegant ditto, 25s. 
Full morocco, very elegant, 31s. 6d. and 35s. 
olume contains Ninety-four Songs, with separate Piano- 
forte Accompaniments : the whole illustrated with Historical, Biogra 
phical, and Critic tices. 
Woop and Co, nburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. London: J. A. 
NOVELLO; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 


PIANOFORTES.—CR. AMER, BEALE, and 
have a large assortment of NEW and SECOND-HAND 
PIANOFORTES of Every Description, English and Foreign, for SALE 
or HIRE. 
N.B.— asin “08> taken in Exchange. 
201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 

















ia day is published, price 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


- for February, containing :—Mirabeau's Relations with the Court 
of Louis XVL—The Heirs of Randolph Abbey.—John Sterling and his 
Biographers.—Song: Anacreon to Ilia, by Sydney Whiting.—Our Por- 
trait Gallery. No. LXVIL, HENRY BROOKE. With an Etching.—A 
Budget of Novels.—The One Primeval Language.—The late Eliot War- 
burton.—Ireland under Lord Clarendon. 

Dublin: JAMES MCGLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street; Wa. 8. 
OrR and Co., 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


S HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE for 
h February, price 1s., with Two Elegant Engravings on Steel, 
contains, 

The Two Isabels, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

The Chronicles of Ethelficld. 

A Colonist's Story of Christmas Eve. 

Fete Days at St. l’etersburgh, by Miss Jane Strickland. 

The Strange Gentleman. 

Reviews :—Wright's Sorcery and Magic—Head of the 

Family—Pictures of Sweden 
London: HALL, VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


OT ron wrmws . 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for February, 
price ls. 6d., contains, 

1. Railways to India. 

2. The Lives of the Saints. 

3. Military Memoirs of Colonel Skinner. 

4. Maurice on the Old Testament. 

5. SirJohn Kichardson's Arctic Expedition. 
6. D'Taraeli’s Lord George Bentinck. 

7. Napoleoh and War. 

8. Humbolit's Cosmos. 

9. The Projected Parliamentary Reform. 
10. Review of the Month, &c. &c. 

WARD and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


ust t published, price € 
p pHE NC ‘HE 


1, Milton. 
2. New Zealand. 
- Literature and Christianity—Carlyle's Life of Sterling. 
Geology of th a », and Agriculture. 

5. Literature of the New Testament. 

6. Recent Arctic Expeditions. 

7. Memoirs of Bishop Copleston. 

8. Methodism—Isaac Taylor. 

9, Progress of Popular Education in Great Britain. 

10. France in January, 1852. 

Note to Article [V, in Number XXXI. 
Edinburgh: W. P. KENNEPY ; London: HAMILTON, ADAMS and 
Co; Dublin: J. MCGLASHAN. 











No. XXXIT., February. 
CONTENTS 


















\ LLISON and ALLISON, PATENT PIANO- 
LA FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 69 and 71, Regent-street, removed 
from Wardonr-strect and | set. PIANOFORTES of the best 
for SALE, HIRE, or for EXPORTATION. Instruments having been 
out on hire (nearly equal to new), to be sold at a considerable reduc- 
tion. Secoud-hand Pianofortes by various makers at low prices. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
- Ins » ee ya of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish Mahogany, Rosewood, French Walnut-tree, &c., at their old- 
established Warecrooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho. 

BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES—ALLISON and ALLISON beg to 
announce to their friends and the public that, to meet a demand, now 
becoming very general, for a cheaper kind of instrument than they 
have hitherto been in the habit of making, and from a wish to place 
within the reach of all a really good and sound one, they now mann- 
facture the above Pianofortes with the same care and attention which 
has secured to them such extensive patronage. In Mahogany, 
Walnut-tree, Rosewood, &c., at prices varying from 25 to 27 guineas 
each. 

Factory and Show-rooms at 75, Dean-street, Soho; and at Messrs. 
CHAPPEI LS’, 50, New Bond-street. 

No connexion with any other house of the same name. 





































EASRs., COCKS's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


M usIC ‘A L EDUCATION.—The attention of 
ladies and gentlemen engaged in the tuition of young persons 
is respectfully solicited to the following Dipactic and ELEMENTARY 
Works, which have been tested in practice by, and received the 
sanction of, the most eminent teachers of the day. These works are 
all framed to allure the pupil onward by their winning features. 
HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE. Twenty- 
sixth Edition. 4s. Av rage sale 500 a mouth. 
4 ward works of the country; likely to remain 
"— Dublin World, Oct. 25, 1851. 
1s. 6d. 
























0, fre 
: AMILTON 3 RUDIMENTS of Music. 
Cc Pepe ‘s CATECHISM of Music. Is. 


> 9s 
2RNY'S ROYAL PLANOFORTE ScHooL. 4 vols.; each 12 11s. 6d. 
SUPPLEMENT to Dirro, V5s. 
CZERNY'Ss 101 ELEMENTARY STUDIES. Seventeenth Edition. Sie 
CzeERNY'S ETvDE dela VELOCITE, Sixteenth Edition. 10s. 6¢ 
CLARE'S PSALMODY in BOOKS; each 3s. 
CZEENY'S FORTY DAILY STUDIES. 8s. &e. 
RECOLLECTIONS of WAL ES. By BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. For the Pianoforte. No. 1. Poor Mary Ann—No, 2. The 
Ash grove—No. 3. The Rising of the Lark—No. March of the Men of 
Hartech No. 5. Of Noble Race was Shenkin. Each 3s. 
It seems that some ten or a dozen years ago, when Mr. 

















Richins was « student, he published some simple arrangement of ovr | 7 





s totally different from the splendid com- 





airs, which are 
sitions entitled ‘ Recollections of Wales’ ae light is from darkness.’ 
—Vide Carmarthen Journal, November 23, 1 

Also, by the same Author—The poof wl The Vision—Far from 
= I wander, 2s, each ; and the Sturm March Galop, 3s. The Classical 
ist, fingered by Brinley Richards, 19 Books; and the Studeat's 
Peas tice, fingered by ditto, 15 Books, at various prices. 

RE-ISSUE of COCKS'S MUSICAL MISCEL- 
LANY.—On the Ist of March, 1851, will be PUBLISHED the First 
NUMBER of an ENLARGED SERIES of this favourite Sr RIAL, including, 
with the usual matter, articles of intelligence, criticis &e. alike 
adapted to the requirements of the profession, and suited to the draw- 















ing-romn. scription, stamped edition, 6s, per annuin ; unstamped 
Js. Single « , Gd. stamped ; Sd. unstamped. 





Subscribers’ names received by ROBERT CocKs and Co., New Bur- 
lington-street, publishers to the Queen ; Simpkin, Marshail and Co.; 
and all hook and niusie sellers. 
pianoforte, BRINLEY RICHARDS’ RECOL- 
cach ; and, and postage free, a 

Ae p, published as a 
Also & Catalo gu 1¢ of Br ETHOV! Ss WORKS. 
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| 
in ahs mulsome om volume 5 ‘nan n IMuminated Binding, Designed by | 
| 
| 


N JONES, price 10s. 6. 
Vue ART OF ETCHING. 
by the Author. te 


By ALFRED ASHLE 
Mustrated with Fourteen large Etchi 

“The work of Mr. Ashley is chiefly addressed to the amateur. The 
text is accompanied by some beantiful examples, etched with great | 
defen? % 2 very effective. trt Journal. 

“AY teresting little publication, containing i 
use of the etching needle, grounds, biting iiquids, & 

“1 the processes with much clearness. 1 

luns possess great merit. ye 
comprehend landscape, marine subject 
Atheneenm. 
some of the most brilliant, the most ex- | 
y far the most effective modern prodt 
ng branch of Art we have ever had an opportur 
The letter-press instruction is conveyed clearly 

y, ‘and the getting up of the volume is perfection itself.”— 
mine of Science. } 
ADDEY aad Co. (late CCONDALL and ADpDEY), 21, Old Bond Street. 






























} > Judges. 


E LIZA COOK’S JOURNAL. — Published 


every Saturday, price ios Also, in Monthly Parts, and Half- 
Yearly Volumes. Five Volumes are now ready, price 4s. 6d. each, 
bound in green cloth. 

“ Without the disposition to embark in party politics, it deals tem- 
perately with those great social questions which affect the lives and 
daily habits of the people. In the belief that all general advancement 
must be founded upon individual improvement, it has directed parti- 
cular attention from time to time to the cultivation of temperate, frugal, 
and self-respecting habits; thus endeavouring to promote the welfare 
of society as a whole by the elevation and improved culture of the 


individuals of whom society is composed.”—See Prospectus. 
London: € HAI 


$3 COOK, 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-strect. 
4 r IT TO’S 


JOURNAL of SACREI 
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